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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The defj^rence and respect wliich 
Author ought to pay to the public opinionii 
independent of all regard fo¥ his own cl^. 
racter, should ojierate in preventing 
intrusion of a hasty production on 
Public ; and the Author of ^e Allowing 
observationseon the State of France is aweiHE^ 
that no excuse oh nis part will be acc^tei|| 
as a sufficient apology,, lui x2.iinging on t* 
pnb^ rights.. In palliatioA of hiS co|^]jj 
/niy. ple^ his anijpty to ava^;^ 



pf the present momSit^when a general in- 
terest is excited, and tRe thirst for inform-.- 
tipn on tlie •buhjcct of France, }et lemains 
unabated. 

'flia history* of that country, during the 
, last three years, has been &a, important io 
Europe, and the interests of Great Britain 
have been so much involved in tho great 
contests which have taken place, that many 
of those who Itave.visuted France, have felt 
it a kind of duty to communicate to their 
observation? which they 
.havemadaon the situation, chaiactcr, and 

• r 

j;,progBCCts of a nation placed in so Singular 
and so eventful circumstances. 


" ‘ The Author of the following pages claims 
5 no other^ respect from his Readers, than that 
'^imch may Se considered due *0 the sincere 
of jAiliilljng that dbty. The state of 
Ibili health .depriving him of the means of 
^'llBcharging the* duties of his own peculiar 
'tpee, had made it advisable for him to^ass' 
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the winter in the south of France. • He did 
n^t wish to be entirely idle, and tinder tlie 

^ • • i'* ' ^ 

favourable circumstances, afforded by an im 
ter course with a Wide circle of acguaintanees 
in* that pai\bf the country, he endaojk^oiji;^ 
to collect some infomatioh, which mi^ht be 
b^ter entitled to credit than the vague re- 
ports of newspapers and -of party writers.^ 
If the Information he has collected is scanty^' 
hi# Readers, may l^ast believe that' it^id^ 
authentic, and that tlTe \9hole work is cOih- 
posed Jrom hiaterlals collected in France,, *,; ,/• 


He was ^particularly anxious to makis|!i;a 
selection from the great number of 
dotes of Napoleon which he heard in 
and he esteemed himself fortunatenn ha^^ 
obtained the assistance, in this part 
undertaking, of one of the ablest and mb^ 
candii^^as well as most fespectabli' ihhal^ 
tants of Aix, in Provence. Tltis gientleinlil 
ha^ been at much pains to ei'qture idto| 
truth of the many stories in circulatibb^^^ 

Me ha4"th^"‘kb^^f*®ss ,to 



moir en'the life and character of Napoleon, 

for the u§e ot the Author,* which, after 

« 

ting the greater part by heart, and making 
extracts of the principal anecdotes, he (the 
A^thoF) was unfortunately under* the necessi- 
ty of “destroying before he left Provence, the 
political state of the country at that time 
making it dangerous for him to have such a 
paper in his possession. Almost 'all the 
anecdotes inserted in this- work, however, 
were contained in'that paper, and cione are 
given which are not generally believed in 
France. * 

•For much information ^in the first Volume, 

relating to !l?aris, particularly during the first 

residence of the allied arnfies, the Autlior 

confesses himself indebted to the journals of 

a few frieruls who had preceded him in their 

visit to the capital, and savf it under these 
*’ f ' • 

interesting oircumstances. 

. Tft.. great part ot ms own observations, as 
%ell as of those, which he found in«i tliese 
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journals, related to subjects, the interest of 
which was naturally transient, and fta^ now, 
ir^a great measure, subsided, fie has en- 
deavoured, therefore, to ^select those to^iibi^ 
connected with tlie state of France, which 
seemed toVos'sess the most permanent >ft- 
terest, and the importance of which appear- 
ed,to be the least aflPected bv reeent noliti- 
cal events. 

In order *10 give to ti'avellers a correct 
idea of French travelling, he.has introduced 
a short Journal of his route from Paris to 
Aix, and frojn Aix to Bourdeau^. From 
this Jo^rnah he is afraid the general reader 
will not derive much amusemt^t ; but it is 
meant for the traveller, a:*d contains a short 
enumeration of» the difficulties he will meet 
with. 

As tfie portions p£ French introduced into 
the first volume are very sna^, it was not 
deemed necessary to translate thenv; 
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the second volume this“ has been invariably 
obser^^ecf j and, in order to have preserved 
uniformity, Jthe Author is *sorry that he chd 
not follow the same plan wkh both volumes. 
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ERRATA, 

Page 47* hne fi. from the bottom, for read des, 
line 11. for C'est ne pas read Ce n^cst pas. 

155. line 10. from the bottom, for induced read rendered* 

159. line 21. for weeJcncss read richnes*. 

160. line C. for Hero read Nero* 

162. line 5. for horror tead powe,^. 

.165* line 14. for nneompassionate read unin^atstoned* 

168. line 16. for train read ray* 

170 . line 15. for Denis read Ducis^ 

I?!* line 15. for reveafs read icvcrcs* 4 ^ 

178. ^iine 4. for proved read pi mp^ line 8. for aims read arms* 

179. line 17 * for a'seakeneJ read loosened* 

185. line 15. for reason read reserve* 
lfi6. line 15. for reposing read reviving* 

188. line 2. from the tiottomf for humane read humorous* 

195 . line 9> for lesser read laiier, and for udaplion read adaptation* 
199* line 6. for Corasmera r?ad Caiavanscra, 

S05. line 2. for hearing read /raru/g,— and line 14. for abased read 
ahd^cd. 

S45. line 16. after those insert parts* 

254b line 5. from the bottom, for cowfulds read corn fields* 
line 5. for Alia Vista read Alter' Verte* 

2^. line 17* fox-joumatin xavA joutnaticr* 

282* line 12. for camp read cause. 




CHA1?TER 1. 

JOURT^EY JTO PARIS. 


We passed ttirdugh Kent on our way to trance, oit 
Sunday the first of May 1814. This day’s journey 
was ver^ delightful. The whole scenery around 
<^the richness of the f^lds and woodsi then t^innnigf 
to assume the first colours of spring; the e:^tonl» 
and excellence oC the cultivation ; l]^e tlyr^iig 
dition of the towns, ^nd the smUing aspect of 0e 
neat and clean villages through which 
the Ida^oinant bloom of the fruit-^treeg suA*ounding 
them number of beauti&l villas ad^tied to tho 
accommodation of tfae» middle ranks of^ ; tfa^ 

crowds of well-dressed peasantry % ^iOg to jaiid 
(uming from church ; the franh a^ cheerful 
tehances of the men, and beauty df the 
preient^ a most pleasihcr spectacle* If we bad litci 

A' 
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|h*ppo^(l crbsk Jhc channel, we should have corni- 
all ^Jhat we now ^aw with our recollections of 
Scotland ; att^ feeling of the difference, iitltho.''4gh 

it might jbave increased onr ad^niration, would per- 
haps have made qs less willing tb acknowledge it* But 
^faeii we were ^surveying England with a view to a 
c^pigisoiivwith France, the difference of its indivi- 
^^Ual^pvovinces was overlooked; — we took a pride in 
. happiness and comfort of a people, of 

we knew nothing more, than that they were our ^ 
i^untiymen ; and we rejoiced, that the last inipres- 
le^ bn our minds by the sight t>f our own coun- 
i&y was one, which wealready» anticipated thaw no 
^her' could effiice. » ^ . 

' ^ on the evening pf the 9d, about three 

irbliti Calais, and walked intp the town* The 
;nppearance of the country about Calais docs not dif- 
!:&^iateri2iUy from that in the immediate ncighbour- 
, of Dover, which is much less tertilc than tjie 
^-pait of Kent, but the cottages are decidedly * 
to the English. The first .peculiarity that 
* was the grotesque appearance of the Doii^ 

^ who came to examine uS on the coast; and 
rwe had passed through Uie numerous guards, 
e^mined at the guard*faouses, x pravioudy 
ji^i^«4$s|on into the town, tlve gates»lSSrwhich 
ipEi^dint^webad already observed, what subse- 
it b^ervation. confirm that the air and maimer 
I call xhiiita^ are^in very little estimation 
l^n&ng tbb French soldiers* The general appear- 
11^, of the Fjtiendt ^Idiery cannot be better de- » 
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scribed than it has been by Mr JScbtt : tfbey 

** seethed rather the fragments of br6kei^h{f ga^gs» 
the trains a force that ifad b^n steady, 
controlled, and lawful.’’* They have {dmodt iiniforlh^ 
ly, officers and men, fniicli exj^-ession of iiU^Ugenee, 
and often of ferocity, in dieir coiintongnces^ and niheb: 
activity in th^^^r movements; but there arq favi^^f thj|^; 
whom an Englishman, judging from hi? recoilcciidtt' 
of English isioldiers, w’ould recognise to belong to a 
regular army. .y' 

The lower, orders of^inhabilants in Calafe haib|P 
tlie arrival of the English strangei^ with much 
siiiip, loudly proclaiming, however, the interest' 
motives of thdir joy. A lumber of blackguahdrlo^ 
ing men •gathered round us* r^conp^aiidihg thei^ 
,own services, and different hotels, witii .mttC% veha^ 
mence, and vidfent altercations among themselveii^l; 
and troops* of children followed, crying, ** Vivent 
“ les A|gloir*— Give me one sous.^’ In our sulp^ 
.r<{uent travels, we w^ere often much amused Byftbf 
importunities of the children, who*seem tdl)Cgi! in 
many places, without being ^n want, and 
ingenious ih recogimending themselves to traveUe^; 
crying first, Vive le Roi ; if that" does not SUQC^^ 
, Vive V3^pereur; that failing, Vive le Reg d’Ahgti^ 
terreiSi^d pro^ssrng, loyalty to all the sovereigns oi 
Europe, rather than give up the hopes 
leaving reached the principal ind, we found Aat 
^all the places in the diligence Park w,e]^ jl;^^ 
for the ten following QayiU By this timd*, in 
di^fonce of the communication with Fran^ 
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opened^ several new coaches had been established 
between London and Dover, but no such measure 
had been thought of on the roafi between Calais i(Sd 
Paris* There was no want of^horses, as we after* 
wards found, belonging to the inns on the roads, but 
this seemed td indicate strongly want of ready money 
aifbuag *llfb jn^kcepers. However, there were* at 
Calaia- a number of voitures*' of different kinds, 
j w*hich had been little used for several years ; one of ' 
;|ji^bich we hired from a magasin dcs chaises,” whfeh 
’;J‘i‘emindcd us of the Sentimer>tal Joufney, and set out 
At noon on the 3d, for Paris, accompanied by a 
French /jfficer who had been ti prisoner in Scotland, 
''afid to whose kindness«an4 attentions we were much 
‘indebted. : # 

We were much struck with the appearance of 
poverty and antiquity about Calais, which afford- 
• cd a perfect contrast to the Kentish towns; and 
^11 tbg country towns, tlirough which aljerwards 
pa^ed in .France, presented {he same general ch|i-^ - 
racter. The houses were larger th .c of most 
. English country bn» v oid ^ in few 

places out of repair, b^t i. '^cre ntw (y bcilt, or 
Ijyen newly enibellished. There were no newly 
^j^ai^edhcfUsc% windows, carriages, carts?, ur even sign- 
and all the iii ter i or arrange* 
inns, were mtich inferior to those wc 
^bad iei^l their external appearance stately and old- 
the horses in the carriages were capari- 
>^aonli with lyMte leather, and harnessed with ropes ; 

iyho hinnessed them were of mean appear- , 
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ance, and went about their work as if they had many 
other kinds of work to do, Therg wer5 feW carts, 
alW hardly any foui-wherfted carriages t6 be seen in 
tlie streets, and it was obvious that thfi internal com- 
munications of this , part ofHhe count ryill^re very 
limited- There appeared to be fc;w« houses fitted 
for the residence of persons of inoderate inoopas, 
and hardly any villas about the town to which they 
might retire after giving up business. All the lower 
rifliks of people, besides being much worse looking 
than the English, were^uch more coarsely clothed^; 
and they seemed utterly indifferent about the ap- 
pearance of their dresf. Very few of the men ware 
beaver hats, and hardly had exactly {he same 
kind of covering for their heads. ^ 

^Thc dress of the women of better con^lf|tl4|;^9{ paPr: 
ticularly tlicir liigh-crowned bonnets, 
about their necks, put us in mind of picture 
old Ei^lish ^fashions. The lower people 
'tc) bear a much stronger resemblance to some 
Highland clans, and to the Welsh, tlfon to any other, 
inhabitants of Bytairn * 

On the road hetwicen Calais and Boal<^ne,> we’ 
began to perceive the peculiarities of the husbandry 
of this ipart of France. These are jjust dvhat were 
described by Arthur Young $ and although/it is po^; 
sible, as the natives uniformly affirm, ths^ the agri- 
culture has improved since the re^lution, this ioi* 
provement must be in the details of the op^atioifi^'^^ 
and in the extent of Ia%d under tillage, *not 
principles of the art. The (dost striking to eye 

. 3 
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Df a strcjngpr are the want of enclosures, the w’dnt of 
pasture lands and of green crops, and the consequent 
number of bare fallows, many of which a fw 
sheeii aij4 long-legged lean hog«, are turned out to 
pick up tWiiiserable subsistence.^ The common ro* 
tation appears*t<i^be a three year's one ; fallow, whe^t, 
.an'lr'-oat^dr bar%* On this part of the road, the 
ground* is almost all under tillage, but the soil is 
•poor; there is very little wood, and the general ap- 
^jpearance of the country is therefore very bleak, la 
; the immediate neighbourhood of Boulogne, it is bet- 
\ieT clothed, and varied by some pasture fields and 
gardens^ The ploughs go witlijwheels. Tliey &rc 
drawn by only two hwsei, but are clumsily made, 
and evidently inferior to the Scqtch ploughs. They, 
i, as well as the carts, are made generally of green u«- , 

, peeled wood, like those in the Scotch Highlands, 
and are never painted. This absence oi all attempt 
to give an air of neatness or smartness ft) an Jt part of 
itjeir property— this indiftlTcncc as to its appear- 
ance, is a striking characteristic of the French people ' 
aver a great part of tfic country, c 

It is likewise seen, as bcfore'observed, in the dress 
rf th^ lower orders ; but here it is often combined 
with a faiftastic and ludicrous display of finery. An 
j^glish i^wry-maid or chamber-maid, ploughman 
^ grooil^\iliop-keeper or mechanic, has each a dress 
consi^ent in its«parts, and adapted to the situation 
of the we^^. But a country girl 
M whose bedgown and petticoat are of the 

|C[»r8est andt dimensions, has a 



’:>air of long dangling ear-lings, worth from 30 Jto 
4*0 francs, A carter wears kn opera and a bal- 
. lad-shiger struts about^n loAg military boots ; and a 
blacksmith, whose fejj^rcs are obscured by the 
smoke and dirt which have beeit gathering on them 
for weeks, and whose clothes hang abbut him in 
tatters, has his hair newly frizzed and»powj}(»red,'andr 
his long queue plaited on each side, all down bisl^ck, 
with the most scrupulous nicety, 

ilflrin to this shew of finery in some parts of their 
dress, utterly inconsistent with* the other parts of 
it, and with their general conditiod", is the disposition 
of tlife lower orders in Trance, even in their intef- 

• j . t ^ 

course with one another, tcfap^ the manners of their 
superiors, An English peasant,* as Mr Scott has 
well remarked, appears to spurn courtesy from 
him, ill a bitter sense of its inapplicability to his 
** condition.^’ This feeling is unknown in France. 
A Frenclf soldter hands his bien aimee*^^ into a re- 
' stqfateur's of the lowey: orderj and supplies her wi^ 
fruits and wine, with the grace and foppeiy of a Pa- 
risian ** petit nuiitre,” and with the gr^tvity of a 
“ philosophe."— •“•Madame,” says a scavenger in the 
streets of Paris, laying his hand on his heart, and 
making a low bow to an old woman, cl#ankig shoe, 
at the door of an»inn, “ JTespere quevous yous portea 
“ bicii “ Monsieur, ”%he relies, dropphig a couf- 
tesy with an air of gratitude and ^ofound respect, 
“ Vous me flutes d’honneur ; je me pbrte « mer- 
“veiUe” , • 

• This peculiarity of monnef in the lovffr o;^en. 



M^ill generallyj it is believ^ad, be found connected with 
their Veal degi^adation ared insignificance in the eyes 
of their superiors. It is\pre<iisely because the// are 
not accustomed to look with^^espect to those of their 
own condition, and ♦ because , their condition is not 
respected by, others, that they imitate the higher 
tmiuks.c cAn l^nglish coachman or stable boy is 
tauglfi; to believe, that a certain demeanour befits 
his situation ; and he will certainly expose himself to 
rmore sneers and animadversions, by assuming’ the 
manners of the rank next ?bove him in society, than 
^ the highest peer of the realm will by assuming his. 
But Frenchmen of the same rank arc fain to (4$eek 
that rkpectability from i^panner, which is denied to 
the lowness of tl^eir condition and the ^*ulgai*ity of 
their occupation ; and they 'therefore assume the 
manner which is associated iii tlfeir minds, and in 
the mind^of their observers, with situations acknow- 
ledged to be respectable. 

If is also to be observed, that the power of ridiculej , 
which has so* much influence in the formation of 
manner, is much K^ss in France than in England. 
The French have probably xnor^ rdish for true wit 
than any other people; but their perception of hu- 
mour is i;ertainly not nearly so strong as tliat of our 
countrymen. Their ridicule is sel(|j>m exciti^ by the 
/Iwk^aiilittempts of a stranger to speak their lan- 
guage, and as^seldom* by the inconsistencies which 
appe^jl to ludicrous in the dress and behaviour of 

cau^s> op^rawg gradually for a length of 



time, have probably produced that remarkable po« 
liteness of manners which i^o pleasing to ostranger 
in 5^ number of the Jowen orders irf France, and 
which appears so singulmrat the present time, as re- 
volutionary ideas, military habljs, and the eicample 
of a military court, have given a de^rejp of rOugh- 
ncss«aiid even ferocity to the manners of many of thi^ 
higher orders of Frenchmen, with whiclrtt 1^'ms a 
curious contrast. It is, however, in its relatidb to 
Englishmen at least, a fawning, cringing, interested 
politeness; less truly respectably than the obliging 
civility of* the common people in England, and itf 
subsyincc, if not in appc|rance, still farther remove^ 
from the frank, •iuddjiendei^i disinterested courtesy 
of the Scottish HigHlandeif. * 

Our entry into Boulogne was connected with, several 
striking circumstances. To an Englishman, who, for 
many yciys, I^d heard of the mighty preparations 
wlfich were made by the French in the port of Bo«!a» 
lo^ho for the invasion*of his country,# the first view 
of this to^n could not but be peculiarly interesting. 
We accordingly got out of our voiture as^juickly as 
possible, and walked straight to the harbour. Here 
the first objects that presented themselves were, on 
one sid^^ the last remains of the grancPflotilla, con- 
sisting of a few Sulks, d^m^tled and rottjng in the 
harbour; on the oth& si(^e, the Prussian soldiers 
drawn up in regiments on the beach? Nothing could 
have recalled to our* minds’ more sir§iij^y^|he 
strength of that power which our country, h^d so 



long oppo«;rd, nor the niagnificent result whicli had 
at leifgtl/ attended her /xertions. The ibreos des- 
tined for the invasion, aid wlvcli were denoniiijylecJ 
by anticipation the army England, hadlucii en- 
camped around the J,own. ' 5 Mic characteriatu mro- 
gaiice~tlic jiiidoubting anticipation of •\ict013 — the 
^iter thoughtlessness — the unsinkiiig viv.'city of tlie 
Frendi sdldiery, v,erc then at tlie highest pittli. 
Sonic little idea of the ff^iy and light hc4iitcd stnti- 
inents with which iFiey contemplated the imasioti i)i 
England, may be formed from the following 
which was sung to us with uiiriv died and gc*** 

tiiculation as we came in sight ot Hoidogm' cm 
fellow-traveller, who ha^ himsrtf served in the aim; 
of England, and wh6 infomed us it wat then com 
iMonly sung by tHe soldiers hinhc ranks* 

SONG. 

Francais ! le bal va sc I’ouvur^ ** 

Ft vous aimese la danse| 

L'Allctnaudo vient dc hnir, 

Mais l*AngIj(^e^conmicncc-^ 

D’y figurcr tons nous iPrancais 
Seront parbleu bien aise, 

Car s*ils n’aiment pas Ics Anglais^ 

Ils aimcnt Ics Aogluises. « 

• • 

€■ 

D' aboM par Je pas de Calais 
II fai^t entrer cn danse, 
tte son des instrument Francais 
^arquera la cadence ; 



Allons mes amis de grand rond,^ 

£n avant, face a face, 

Trancais le bas, restez d'a plornl). 

Anglais changez les places. 

Vous Monsieur Pitt vous balancez^ 

Fprniez la chaine Anglaise, 

Pas de cote — croisez — chassez-<* 

C’est la^dansa F&nc^se! 

Tlie humour of thjis song <Iiepends on the hap- 
py application of the names of the Frehd^:;\dances, 
and the terms employed in them, to the subjects on 
which it is written, the conclusion of the German 
cainpaigiA, aifd tlie meditated invasion of En^?- 
iai^d. 

The Prussians who were quartereclT at Boulogne, 
and all the adjoining towns and^illages, belonged to 
the corps of General Von York. Most of the infan- 
try regiments w^ere composed in part of young re- 
cruits, bvit the older soldiers, and all ih^caralry had 
a truly military fi|)pearance ; and their swarthy wea-* , 
ther-beaten countenance!, their coarse and patdied, 
but ' strong and serviceable dressej* and accoutre- 
ments, the faded embroidery of their unifonu*^) 
the insignia of orders of merit with whicli^^iiosr alf; 
the; officers, and many of the^men, were decorated, 



bore^mple testimony to f their participation in the 
labours and the honourfi of the celebrated army of 
Silesia* \ / 


Some of tliem who spolct , French, when we en- 
qi^ed where they ha's been, told us, in a tone of ex- 
ultation, than of arrogance, that they had eii* 
t^r&i Pati?— le sabre a la main,’’ 

. :,;55Sie appearance of the country is considerably 
better in Picardy than in Artois, but the general 
.features do not materially vary until you reach the 
Oise* The peasmitiy seem* to live chiefly in villages, 
through which the road passes, and the cottages 
composing which, resembkf th(^e of Scotland inore 
than of England. Xh*ey.are generally built in rows ; 
many of them aie "‘white was]ied, but they are very 
dirty, aSid have generally no gardens attached to 
them ; and a great number of the inhabitants seem 
oppressed with poverty to a degree unknown in 
anj^part of Britain. The old a!id inlirm men 
ond women who a&sembleij round our carria^^^ 
when it stopped in any of these villages, to ask' 
for alms,, appeared in the mos^. abject condition; 
and, so fiur from observing, one English traveller 
has done, that there are few beggars in France, it 
; ^ppeareA to us, that thare are few ^habitants of 
of d^ese conntry villages who are ai^amed to 

j!'* . m, 


To this'uni^vourMde account of the aspect of 
: part .f Fi ance, there are^ however, exceptions': 

! were s^i^k witit tAiefb^tt^of the village of Npuyjon, 


which 



strongly the villages in the finest counties^ of Eng- 
land : The houses here ha^^all gardens surrounding 
then?, which are the ^ro^Jrty of the villagers. In 
the neighbourhood oi ^.^^bevLlIc, and *of Beauvais^ 
there are also some n^at villages; and the country 
around these towns is rich, and well Ofiihivatcd^ and 
bcaiftifully diversified with woods ^nd jy«ie 5 '^ards 
and, in general, in advancing southwards, the Soun« 
trj, though still iiiiiuclosed, appears nioi*e ferule and 
betU'r clothed. Many oi the villages are surround- 
ed with oichards, and l<«ug rows of fruit-trees ex- 
tend from some of them for miles together along 
the of the roads; 4ong regular ro>\s of elms,** 

and Lombardy fioplai s arc iK%o very common, par- 
ticularly *oif the road sides; and, « in* some places 
chateaux arc to be sc?en, the situation of which is 
generally delightfif! ; but most of them are uninha- 
bited, or inhabited by poor people, who dp jnot keep 
them in rcfair ,^and their deserted appearance con- 
tributes even more than the straight avenues of trees, 
and gardens laid out in tlie Dutch tast^, which sur- 
round them, to confirm the impit^aion of antiquity 
which is made on tlK^nn^d oi an Englishman by al- 
most all that he sees in tiavelliiig through France* 

The roads in tliis, as in many other pgrts«of the 
country, are paved Jn the middle, straight, and very 
broad, and appear adaptedito a miich more extensive 
intercourse than now exists between Jthc different 
provinces* 

The country on the tfanks of the Om^^vliicii 
we crossed at Beaumont), and from Uience toParfci’ 
• IfOL. I. » * 



on^ of the fiticst paixs of France, Tlie road 
j[>a!^ 8 es, al/no 9 ^ the A^hoaj through a majestic 
ayeuuc of clip trees ; InsWd of the cpntiuUal roeur- 
rence of corn fields and faira>Cjb, the eye is here occa- 
i^ionaUy relieved hy the intervention of fields of lu- 
cerne and^ Satntfoin^ orchards and \ineyardo; ihe 
coun|iPy hNiichr well clothed with wood^ and varied 
with rising grounds^ and studded with chateaux; 
there are more carriages on tlie roads and bustle in 
the inps, and your approach to the capital is % cry 
obvious. Yet there are strong markb of povcity in 
the villages^ which contain no houses adapted to the 
accotpniodation of the mifidlyig lanks of society; 
the 60>1 is richer, but tqe implements of agijculturc, 
end th^ system n^f husbandry, are very little better 
than in Picardy: the cultivation, eveiy wlieic tole- 
lable, is nowhere excellent j the^e aic no new faim- 
lioubcs 9r iarm-steadings ; no signs of icccnt agii* 
^ ci^tural improvements ; and the chatcaux;ldn general, 
ctill bear the aspect of desertion and decaj. 

This last peculiarity of French sccneiy is chV-fly 
owing to the greSt subdivisioi^ of property which 
has tpken place in conseqvcnoe of the confiscation 
of church lands, and properties of the noblesse and 
emigrdhtSjp^apd of the sub&eqjuent sale of the natiojg||. 

at very low or even nogiiual pricey pfSSS^ 
lottV 6rders of die peplaptry. ^ To sucli a cl^pree 
thkiubd^lvision extended, that in many parte of* 
l^jtipjqc^lpere is no praprieiot of land who does not 
hibou^iWitjbi his owit hands in the cultivation offals 
^ropjijlyf The of diis stote^of PfPdSperQr on 



the prosperity of France) and the gradual 
which it #ill undergo in the course of wiSform * 
an inteWstiog study for the ][)olitical ^ondpiist; hdf ik;] 
• the mcantihic, it will fjdiost prevent ihi^ 
of collecting an ^ecj^uate huipber of mde 
and enlightened men to represent 
tcrost of Ei'ance in any system of 
(ation. 


Jn travelling from Calais to Fari^ tire 'did not. 
serve so great a want of men in the fields’dnd \^illa^esf 
as we had been led ' to expect* The med ^^oniive/! 
saw,^ liowevor, werd* algiost all abbvd the agd‘6tH^\ 
conscription. In sc\^ral pldltes^ we saw WomeA hold-, ; 
ing the plcwgh, but in general the ptbp&rtiott 
'men to men, /employed in the 
greater than mayiibe seen dtirfp^ r&t iif ; 
tions of husbandry in the culciVai;ed.d^^ 
Scotland^, On enquiry among"^ 
found Mb 'conscription and iBdlSAj^drte’e - 

system of governnient,1ieId id much ahtiWe^ 
ticularly among tlie wboii ^ ; they did dbjb bp-' 
pear to fed if so deeply as we had jandd|:i^t<^ |^^^b^ 
of himi individual, ihby were' 
speak in terms bf ridfcuib than ^ 
a parti.ti6ur Tile d^f*ii>a 



powerful. The men shewed much jealousy of the 
allied troops; ^aid they were superior to the French 
only in nhmbers ; and often*" repeated, that one 
French soldief* was equal to iwo Russians. 

Although the old i»en and w^men whom we saw in 
the villages generally in the most abject condi- 
tion, yet tfeg^laboprers employed in the fields appeafred 
liear^^f as well dressed as the corresponding class in 
England ; their wages were stated to be, over most of 
the country, from one franc to 25 sous a-day, and, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, to be as high 
as two, or even three francs. In some places, we saw 
them dining on bread, pork, and cider; but,, the 
scarcity of live stock was\ucb, tfiat it Vas impossible 
to suppose that th jy usuafty enjoyed so ^ood a fare. 
The interior of the cottages appeared, generally, to 
be ill furnished; ^ 

Every pillage and town through which we passed 
between Boulogne and Paris cont^ined|a num- 
•ber bf the allied troops. At Beauvais, a town Re- 
markable for its singular appearance, being almbst 
entirely built of wotd, and likewise for the beauty of 
its cathe<fral, the choir of which is reckoned the 
finest in France, we were first gratified with the 
sight of i^me hundreds of Russians, horse and foot, 
under arms. These troops were of the finest de- 
scri|Jtioiv«n3 belonged to |he corps of the celebrat- 
ed Wigtfensteiit. 

We^enquire^ of many of the lower people, in the 
apdfvillages through Vhich we passed, con- ' 
eerning the conduct of the allied troops in their quar- 



ters, and the answers wer^ almost uniformly— from, 
the men, ^*Ils se comportcnt bien (frequ^tly with 
the addition,. mais* ils mangent comme des di- 
ables and from th9 women, Ils son t bons 
cnfans.” We had very frequent opportunities, of 
remarking the truth ot* the observation, that 'W<:>mcn 
have; less bitterness against the enemies*^ their couh-i-^, 
try than mcit.* TIte iWisiaii ladies adopte^fashions 
from the uniforms of almost all the allied troops 
whom they saw in Paris ; many of them were ex- 
eeccliugly anxious for opportunities of seeing the 
Emperor of llussia, and the most distinguished lead- 
ers of the armies that had conquered Prance; 
those* who were <icqn.fin ted \j^th olheers of rai^ic be- 
longing to these armbes appeared, on all occasions, 
to be highly flattered* with the attentions they re- 
ceived from theni-^ The same was observable in, the, 
conduct of the lower ranks. In the suburbs of l^aris, 
and ill tlie neighbouring villages, where *inany of 
the ollicd troo^fs were quartered, they appcared^I- , 
way^ on the best terms «with the female^ inhabitants, . 
and W'ere often to be seen assisting them in their^ 
work, playing at battledore and shuttlecock with, 
them in the streets* oi* strolling in their company 
along the banks of the Seine, and through the woods- 
of St Clond, evidently to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. 


bS 



CHAPTER Ih 


PARIS THE A«LL1ED ARMIES, 


1 o those whose attention had heon long fixed on 
the gi*«at political revulsion wliicli had brought 
the wandering tribes of the Wolga aild the Don 
into the heart of France,^ and w hose minds had . 
been incessantly occupied for many months, previ- 
ous to tjie time df which we si>eak, (as the minds of 
almost all Englishmen bad b^n), with wishes for 
the success, and admiration of the exploits, of the 
brave •trqpps who then occupied Paris, it may na- 
turally be supposed, that even,, all the wonders of 
tlutt cltpital were, in tSe^ first instance, objects of. 

cpRstdevation. It was not until out cu- 
riorft^ .^ad been satisfied by the sight of the Em- 
Al^andei:, the Duke of Wellington, MaV- 
Count Plaitoff, and such numbers of 
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the Russian and Prussiali officers and soldiers, as 
we considered a fair specimen of th^ wHblc -fannies, . 
that we could find *11010 to appreciate the beauties, 
e\en of the Apollo and the Venus. * 

The streets ot Paris arc aVa}s amusing and in- 
tciesting, from the numbers and ^^rieties of cos- 
iifnics and thaiacters which they present; biit^t 
the time of which we speak, they might he consider-, 
ed as exhibiting an epitome of the greater part of 
Europe, Paities of ilussian cuirassieis, Prussian* 
laiicus, and Hungarian Imss^rs ; Cossacks, old and 
young, fiom tliose whose beards were grey with age, 
tc^those who were jet Jjeardless, cantciiiig along after 
their singulir fashion — tiieir long lances, poised on 
their stii^ups, aiut loosely fastened to their tight arms, 
vibrating over thei^ heads; long files of Russian and 
Prussian foragA's, and long trains of Austrian- baggage 
-waggons, winding slowly through the crowd; idle sol- 
diers <|f all services, French as well as allied, loung-^ 
*iiig about in their loose gi cat coats and trowsc»s, wkh 
•long crooked pipes Tianging from tbeir mouths; pa- 
troles of infantry parading abi>nt under arms, com- 
posed half of Russian grenadiers, and* half of Pari- 
sian national guards; Russian coaches and four, an-» 
swering to the description of Dr Chu*ke| the postil- 
lions riding on the ofl^horses, and •dressed almost 
like beggars ;*Russiaf carts, drawn foua horses 
a-breast, and driven by peasant** in the national 
costume; Polish Jews, with Ibng black beards, 
dressed in black robes like the cassocks English 
clergymen, with broad leathern belle— all mingled 
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the Parisian nuiltitiu(e upon the Bonlo\ arch 
and in ,^he ( nidst of this indiscriminate asseinblacre, 
all the busifie'f'ii and all the arnjusoinent*^ of Pari?, 
went on i^ith ^increased alacutv and fearlo'^s confi- 
dence. The Palais Royal was cJOi>duL iLoinin-^C) 
noon, and nipjht, with liiisrian ifnd Pius-ino oiheers 
in lull nnifonie/ decoiated ivith ordfu-, \\lu>rL i oi^-v 
jiierrinjrti^ cordiSil inaimcrs, and cait h*-» }>• )in ni> 

* were MU ikin^fly contrasted with the d'Wt .oui 
•lenness of the Funch oliicers. 

It is fortunatf'l}' supeifliious for u o* 
the appearance, or on ‘the chavadi 1 oi tht‘ V iptj 
Alexander. We were struck with tb^ * ‘ »\ i>f 

the style^^iu v\hich ho livei'^ He ’nl . ^ >in 

or two apartments in 'v’rg ‘jn i di I V 

sec Bom bon — slept Mon a Icnthoun. U » , nliu < 'it 
had used in the campaign — lose n iiio » 

ing, to transact business — ^\voro »hc uniloim ill a 
•Russian GeneraU with only the uidial of i^the 

Haine^as is wwn by c\ery soluiti v\l!> served in 
tfiat campaign, with the insci ijHion, in Russ, JVo/» 
nobis sed Ubl li<jviini)\ Imd a French guard at his 
door — wentjont in a cTutise and pair, s ith a single ser- 
^ vant and no guards, and was t*lH7 Regular in his at- 
tendance at a small chapel, where the service ol‘ tfie 
Greek chiSfrclb was performed. We Imd access to 
vciy good information concerning hivn, and the ac- 
count whicfi we received of^is character even ex- 
ceeded our anticipation. His humanity was dts- 
sci ibed to us as almost unpaiyillelcd. He repeat- 
edly hft belund him, in marching wUh lh« armv^ 



some of the medical men of his own staf^ to dres^; 
the wounds of French soldiers whom^he pas:?ed on 
the way ; and it was^a standing order of his, to his 
Jiospitah staffs to treat wounded Russians and French 
exactly alike. ^ • 

I lis conduct at the battle of Fere^Champenoise, 
i'ew days before the capture of R&is, of^ which* 
’ h.al an account from e 3 'e-witnesses, may* give 
d -ioi conduct while with the armies, ^he 
ranch Cal* nan, consisting of about 5000 infantry, 

N some iirtillerv, was attacked by the advan- 
« v.d 1 (if the allies, consisting' of cavalry, with 
ry, upder his immediate orders# 
ii i!; fesibi iuStf and its capture? feeing 
t-t importaftce,* lie sent away all his 

i j ccc;s i\\^' v-ossheks, and exposed himself to 
. bicof musketry for a long time, directing the 
inovomems of the troops. When the French squares 
were at Ifngtli^ broken by the repeated ^ai'ges of 
cavalry and Cossacks, he threw himself into •the « 
milldle of them, at a^great personal* risk, that be 
might restrain the fury of the soldiers, exasperated 
by the obstinacy of the resistance ; and aldiough he 
could not prevent tlie whole French officers and men ' 
from being completely pillaged, many of th|m owed 
their lives to his intei'ference. The FTrench com- 
mander was brought to and offered^ himp his 

sword, which he refused to accept, isaying, be had 
.defended himself too well. • 

It was stated also, that the wife and children of a 
General, who had been with the French army, 
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brought to lum^ and that he placed a guard over 
them/ wfiich^ was overpowered in the confusion. 
Tlie unfoKunate woman was Kfever more heard of, 

' but he succeeded in recovering the children, had a 
bed made for them iig bis own tent, and kept them 
with him, he reached Paris, when he ordered 
enquiry to he "made for some of her relations,* to 
whose, cai'e he committed therm 

lie was uniformly represented to ns as a man not 
merely of the most amiable dispositions, but of su- 
perior understanding, aikl of a firm decided turn of 
mind. Of the shai*e which he individually had in dl- 
. i;fjcting the operations of il\e allied armies, wc do 
not pif^tend to speak \Jvth abshliitc ' certainty ; but 
we had reason to kiidw, fhat the gencral^opinion in 
the Russian army was, tha*. *1110 , principal move- 
ments were not merely subjected to his control, 
but guided by his advice ; and he w as certainly look- 
, cd uponiTby officers who had long serv^fd under 
'c;hiiiiv as one of the ablest commanders in the allied 
'armies. 

ii' ' ' 

He was much disconcerted, it w^as said, by tire 
, loss of thte battle of Austerlitz ; but his subsequent 
experience in war had given ‘liim the true military 
obstinac;g, and he liore the loss of the battles of Lut- 
zen and BaiJftzen with perfect equanimity; often say- 
ing, French can still beat us, bUt they will teach 
us how to beatdhem ; and will conquer them by 
our yUe attachment of the Russian 

Army, cspepialiy of the ^ards to him, 
.^^iproadbejs to idolatry, and the effect of bis pre^ 
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tnco on the exei lions and conduct of 1 m troops is 
*iv oiKlcrfiil. , 0 * 

As j <^pecimcn of \he goiieriil feeling in the Rus- 
sKui army at the time they invaded Ffance, we may 
jiKiition tlie substance of a •onverbation which aa 
<'ilicer of the Russian stall' told ii^ he had held 
wirii a jnivate of the Russian guayn on thq march 
ioon after the invasion. Tite soldier complained of 
the Euipcior’s proclamation, desiring them to con- 
-ider as enemies only those whom they met in the 
held. ‘‘ The French,^’ s.yd he, came into our couu- 
ti}, bringing hosts of Germans and Poles along with 
the\ji they plundered our properties, burnt ohv 
houses, and nfurderedour families; — eveiy Russian 
was their •enemy. We fiave dii\en them i>ut of 
Russia, we have folfowed them into Poland, into 
Germany, and iifto France; but wherever we go we 
are allowed to find none but fiicmb. 'i his^’ he add- 
ed, IS ter}' ^elffor us guards, who know that pil- 
lage is unworthy of us ; but the common soldieij^aTii^ 
<.^)^sacks do not understand it ^ they <rciiicmbci how 
their fiiends and relations have^been ijcatcd by the 
Freud), and tliat*ic meinbrance lies at Mfl/ hcaiisP 

We wore shewn the projecting part of tjjiie heights 
of Belleville, immediately overlooking the Fauxbourg 
St Martin, which the l^niperor Alexaiidgi* rertthed, 
with the Kingof Prussm, the Piincc Schwartzenlmrg, 
and the whole general staffs on the everting of the 3oth 
of March. It was herti that he received the 
tion from Marshals Marmont and Morticr, who had 
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fought alj day against a vast superiority of force, 
and iJeen^ faii4y overpowered, recommending Paris 
to the getierosity of the allieft. Thirty howitzers 
were placed bn this height, and a few shells were 
thrown into the townj one or two of which, we were 
assured, reached as far as the Eglisc de St Eustace ; 
it is allpwed all hands that they fell within 4he 
Bou|j6vards. The heights of Montmartre were at 
the same time stormed by the Silesian army, and 
cannon were placed on it likewise. — Paris was 
then at his mercy* After ^ year and a half of ar- 
duous contest, it was at length in his power to take 
»ibloody revenge for the misfries which his subjects 
had suffered during the i^nprovolted irtvasion uf Rus- 
sia.~He ordered ^thc filing to ‘cease; iftfsurod tlie 
French deputation of his intention to protect tlie 
city ; and issued orders to his army to prepare to 
march in^the next morning, in parade order. He 
put himself at their head, in company with (^hc'King 
bt* Prussia, and all the generals of high rank. Aflfer 
passing alohgc^the Boulcvardlf to the Cbipnps £ly^ 
secs, tlie Sovereigns^ placed tliemselves under a* tree, 
within a few yards of the spot where I^uis XVI. 
and many other victims of the revolution had perish- , 
ed 3 and fhej^ saw the last man of their armies defile 
past the town and proceed to take a position be- 
yond* it before they entered it themselves* 

At this time, the recollectidh of the fate of Mos- 
wm so strong in the Russian army, and the desire s, 
^ 50^1^ was so generally* diffused, not merely ' 

soldiers^ biit ven the snnt^rfov nf. 



ficei's that iixey tLowisclvcs said, nothing c(|^Id have 
ic^tiuincd then) but the presence and positive com- 
mands of their C^r; ^lor could any otlicr Influence 
iia\o liiaiiitiuncd that admiiable diseiplino in the 
Russian aimj, dining ;»tay im France, which we 
Inne often htaid the them** of pan^^g^ric even 
among tiion most iuvcloi.ite enemies. , 

II IS not 111 the tohmms of newspapciss, nor irf^he 
jKiehabJe [)agt*s» of such a Journal ai this, that the 
iiuipcihle (klLimiiiation, the splendid atliiovf*men(s, 
and the m ignanimoiis ioi^eaianae oi tlie Umperor 
oi Hn*-sia and hi^ bra've army, dm mg the last war, 
c lii Ijj? duly recoidtd; i)ut when they hhall have 
passed into histiflj, wc tlmifc we shall but anticipate 
tlicsobci juflgmem oJF postii*ity*bj^sajing, that the 
foieign annals of no otbei nation, ancient or inodein, 
will present, in an equal pialod of time, a spectacle 
of equtil moial grandeur. 

The King of Prussia was often to be seen at tTT 
PjEiii^an theatres, dres&d in idain clothes, and ac- 
companied only by his son and nephew. Tlic first 
time wc saw^iim lBcie,^he M'^as making sonic en- 
quirioB of a nmnagov of the Theatre de TOdeoii, whom 
be met in the lobby t aod the modc»ty aijd tmbniv 
laatomcnt bf his manner were finely contracted ^ith 
the confident loqua^^ty a»<l oillcious eourtesjs of file 
Frencitmaii. IIo is known to be oxcoeflingly averse 
^ public exhibitions, even^ia h]$ oWn eooutry. ,He* 
hekd*gonc through all th^ hardships and pc^ationa 
of tlie camjpaigns^ had exposod himself with a gaU 
• voif. i. c 
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liinlry bj^nlninp on raslmo s in every cnpioonicnt ; 
liis ^ou aritl^iophow nlnn}'. bj his ‘-itlc; Ins coolne^^ 
in rtciioil ^\as the subject of «pini\''iYal atlniiration ; 
and it not vsithout jcason that bad acquhod 
tlio name of the fir\it soldier in bir» tinnv. Ills bio- 

4 * 

lbers>, wlio;i^o fine looking men, look the commcintl 
oFbiiitados ii*»the Silesian army, and did ibcilvt}" of 
bri^^dicry to the satisfaction of ibe aaIioIc aimy. 

We bad ibc good fortune of seeing (be Duke of 
Wellington at tlu* opera, the fiiat lime that ho .q>- 
pcared in public at Paiis. lie vas iecci\i.d with 
loud applause, and tlic modesty of bis demejnour, 
while it accorded witli the impres‘tioiis of !*ih Jin- 
1 actor, derived fiomhis’^AhoIe conduct, and die style 
of his public wiitiiigs, siulifciently showed, that his 
time had been spent mo^o in ca>nps than in couits. 
We much pleased to find, iluit full justice was 
done to his mcritsi as an oflicer hy^all i\ uks of the 
Tifiied armies. On the day tlmt he entered Pan\ 
the watch- word in the whdlc armies in the ivugh-* 
bourhood was Wellington, and the counlcrsign IV 
lavera/ Wo have often heard Kubsiian and Prussian 
ofHcers say, he is the hero of die war :-^wc have con- 
quered the French by main force, but his triumphs 
are the result of superior skill. 

We found, as we had^ expected, that Marshal 
Blt^chOr wos held in the highest estimation in tte . 
iillied irhiy, chiefly on acfcount of the pronrptitudo 
rfind decision of his Judgment, and the unconquerable 
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ill termination ri his character* We werAasiOrciJ, 
lliat iiotwith tending ^he length and scA^erity of the 
Ki\.iet> in which he had been engaged^ during the 
t.iinp.Mgii of 181 1, he expressed the giealcst regret 
at ill abriipi tenninatum; and anxioiia tofuUovr 
up his successes, until the remains rf^thc French 
aiiny diould l>c wholly dispersed, anffl their header 
uucond'tictnally suvrcndciod. A’l KngUsIi geiltlC” 
mini r lio saw him at the lime of the action, in tvhicli 
a pflu oI his tioojis weie engaged at Suissons, a feuf 
di^s I'levims to the great battfe at I*aou, gave a 
sinking account of hi» cool collected appearance o» 
that «ceafeion. JHe Tyas*lyin|j in profound si|ghe6,’ 
nnpiietl iipjn his cloak, oi^tbc.sno^, on the side of 
a hill overlooking the town, smoking his ppe, and 
oit monally locking through a telescope at tljo scene. 
of<iciion. At length he rose up, saying, it was not 
wouh loolgiug at, and w ould come to nothl^# In 
fact,, the mai-i lied^’ of the French array was inarq]^ 
ing oii Rheinis, autl hc^wab obliged to retire and 
concent 1 ate his forces, first on Craon, a£l afienvards 
on t*aon, before he/’ould biing on* a general action. 

lie bore the fatigues cii‘ the compaign without any 
ineonvenienCe, but fell sick on the day aftet" he enter- 
ed Pdt is, and |*esigncd his command, requeetiftg only 
of General SaOkenstlic governor of the,town, rai^ie, 
.would allot him ledglngt JVom which he codltl look 
out upon Montmartre, the scene of htwast triumph, 
"lie never appeared in public at Paris; but we had 0® 
ple^ure of seeing him in a very interesting si?natii«if. 
■^0 hod'Hiono to visit the Hotel dus Invalidcs, hn4 

0 8 



ent^ringifilie church under the great dome, w fount 
this celebraftid commander, accompanied only by 
son and another officer, leaning on the rails #liilP 
encircle the monument of Turenne. We followed 
him into a' small ajfartmentt^ the church, where the 
mdi^ of )^rsbah Bessieres and Duroc, and the 
leart* of Geii%»yals I-^iroboissierc and Barraguay D’- 
blilTiers lay embalmed under a rich canopy of black 
relvet, in magnificent coffins, which were strewed 
with flowers eyery' morning by the Dutchess of l^tria, 
he widoyir of Bessieres, who cinme thither regularly 
ftijr mass* This room was hung with black, and 
^ht|}d only by a smal^ yhich burnt under the 
ailopjy and thre\^ its^iight ,in the most striking 
muiter j6it ^he <grey hairs gnd counte«> 

bj(; the ,pld aa he stoodoverthere- 

laiUierW his antagonist! He heard the 

c^cii "with a slight inclination of his head, 
jjsed cm the coffins * for some moments' jn silence, 
id iln^n turned about, ancl^as if to shew' that he was * 
>t to be mSved by his recollections, he strode out of 
d chapel burning a tune* . 

We h^td tWt he had«vo\^d to reepyer pos^dtt 
m of the sword of the great Frederki, whlqh uWr 
faknf Jn die m^st of the JO,0tH) standards of 'sdl 

§ ris,; that Graved under the Jidlb^ d of this ’ 

but ’on the i^y; that the allies entered 

and bur^t, , 




aimy wilich he commanded^ consisted ol'igin^lly of 
jiiany more Uusslaa^ troops than Prussians, —in the 
propoition,^ we were told, of four to one, although 
the proportion of the latter was afterwards increased. 
lj\ueed it w^as at first Hlie intention of the Em[ieror 
ol' llu-'sia to put himself at the hea(]^>f this army 
Imf he afterwards gave up that idoa/saying, •^Lat he 
kiicw the Russians and Priesiaiis would fight ♦well, 
and act coidmlly together; but that the presence of 
lilt So\ereigus would be more useful in keeping to- 
gctlicr the heterogen eoifs inalt^rials composing the 
ai my then forming in Bohemia, which afterw'ards 
J*ad#he name of fhc^grAnd tll'iny. ^ ^ 

\\ e have lioai^d different opyiions expressed as to 
the sliaro wliicli Geueinl dfiicisensHi? the chief of the 
frtair of the Silesian army, had in directing the opera- 
tions of that ariuy. This General is universally 
looked oi^as an officer of first rate merit, and many 
map oeuvres of great importance are believed to hfljty 
been suggt^sled by hin^; yet it was to the penetrat* 
in^judgment and enthusiastic spirit oi^he old Mar- 
shal that tlie officers whom wc sa^ seemed jpaost dis- 
posed to ascribe sticccsscs. 

We were much struck by tlie courteous <8id dig- 
nified manners of^old Count Platoffi Even at that 
time, before he had qncperieiiccd British ^hospita- 
lity, he professed high admiration f^r the British 
^uharocter, individmd as well os notionah sarong, 
tlmt he looked on cveiy Engiishmon as Tiis hth* 

I her; and he woa ajually candid in expresring Ida 
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detcstifjtian/'^of the French, not oven excepting the 
]a<lieb. We, however, <}aw him rpccive one or two 
Frenchmen, w))o were prcscutecj to him bj his fi iends, 
with his accustomed nnldnebS. His countenance ap- 
peared to us expre^si’^fe of consicici able humour, and 
ho addressed w^ords to almost evoi y C\)bsiuk oi 
the wliOTi he met in passing thiougli die 

court of the Elysee Bourbon, which were ulvMiys 
• answered by a hearty laugh. During the two last 
campaigns of the war he had been almost constantly 
ut head-quaiters, ailU his advice, we were assured, 
was much respected. 

• On jhe night after th^ battle of Borodmo, (' nml 
PlatoflJ we were told, bivouacked,on the field, in ft out 
<if the position originally occuyied by the 
and on the next day he covered their retreat with 
his Cossacks. One of the Princes*of Ilesre Philips- 
thal, aMUicornmonly han^Eonie young mam who had 
yoluntcerc*d to act as an aid-de-camp of his, had his 
leg shut away close to his sid§. Amputation was im- 
mediately performed above the middle of his thigh ; 
he was la^ on a pc^sanfs cart and^ carried 550 versts 
almost wjitbout stopping, jfow^ver, he 
perfectly, and petitioned the Emperor to be allow- 
ed to wAr^ver after the Cossack uniform. We saw 


* This staieoifnt, which we had from an ofliccr who was 
Itha at the time, may be easily recourfled with the. acm 
lat of The hatUe jjiveu by La Baume, widch h some 
meaerutc in its ow^ {larts* 
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him in it at?Pari&, going on crutches; but ^egrfettilSg 
in strong tevjms that he was to see no iVore figlftiug. 

On the day ^ore *1110 French entered* Moscow, 
Count Platoff, and some other officers^ from one of , 
whom wc had this anecdote, breakfasted with Count 
Rostapchin at his villa in the vicioitjj of the tow, > 
whiei) it had been the delight of his^^fc to beatify • 
and adorm After breakfiist. Count Eostapcnin as-' 
sembled his servants and retainers ; and lifter saying 
that he hoped his son and latest descendants would 
always be willing to makg a similar sacrifice for the 
good of their country, he took a torch, set fire to, 
the ljuilding with his o\^n hf^ids, and waited undl it « 
was co^umed/ He^tlien rode into the tQwn*tc>/su- 
perintend the destruction iff sotne ^warehouses full of 
clothes, of a number^ of carts, auS of other things ' 
which might be •useful to the enemy. ^But he did 
not, as we w^ere assured by his sou, whom wist at 
Paris, orcl^r destruction of the town ♦ Thi^ rench, ' : 

enraged > at the loss of what was most yaluabliws^wip* 
thto, aceording'to thS uniform accoujut of the Ru^>. 
sians, set fire in a deliberate and methodical man- '' ' 
ner to* the differeril streets,' 11 is but juslfce to sayi ^ 
however, that French olficers, who had tie^ at Mc^- 
cow,: denied the truth of the latter part of this state- 
ment. 

The Jtiussian troops m uie neignuournoou oi 
‘^aris, were und^ the of Ge- 

Couut' Mi a man of large progeifi ; 

and unbonnded wfgenerab'ty;^, and an 



profe^ion. lie ha<l bccji in iho habit of alwaj i 
maknig the ttoops under his command home kind of 
ptesent oft his» biith-duy, Diirtn^ the retreat of the 
French fi om*Mo‘'COA\) thi& day came round when he 
w^as not quite prepiuied for I have no nioiK'v 

hcre>'’ feaidf he to Im boldiers; ‘‘ but jonder/’ 
•pointi^Jg to a\r'-'*^ch column, K a pic'-eiiL wofil'j 
“ ol^jou and of me/' Thib address was a prelude 
to one of the most successful attacks, made during 
the pursuit, on the Fiench rear-guarcK 
The other Russian contr^anders, whom \vc lieaid 
highly spoken of by the liiissian officers wlioni w c 
I meti wore, the Marshal coininanduig, Barcl.^ de 
Tolly^^in whose countenance we thought we could 
trace the indicaliqps of hfli Scotch oiigin*:— he is an 
old man, and was commonly represented as, sage, 
prudent, tre* savant dans lu^ gfterre/' Wigten- 
stein, vvjip is much younger, and is desiaiiated as 
^*^^rdcnt, iiupctncux, eniiepienanJ/' — fjeijigseii, 

h old man, but %ery active, and leprescnt- 
|ed to be as foml *of /igluing as BlUcher himsell?— 
Count Langcron, and Baron Sacken, the nnunum* 
ders of cotps in tlie Silesian ajmy/ The former is a 
French euiigrant, but ha-» been long in the Russian 
service, *lfUKl highly distinguished himself The 
latter h an old man, but very spiijted, and highly 
esfeeftted ^lor his honouri^le chaiactor : in his 
capacity ot Governor of Palis, he gave very ge- 
neral satisliiCtibiK—Woronzoff, whoj as is well 
kiK^wn, vttts educated in Eilgland, and who dis- 
tinguished himself at Borodino, and in tlip atrmy 
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of the north of Germany, and aftcrw^'d^ in T^Vaiirr 
under Rluthcr— \yin/iiigerodo, one of the best ca- 
\ airy oificei s formcrV hi ihc Austrian scrvice~C7or- 
iiiehtfli the famous partisan, a gallant gay young 
man, whoso charactenstic activity is strongly mark- 
oil in Ins countenance — Diehzitch, *a Vonng staff* 
ticOr of the fiist promioC — Lambe.'t (of l*>oiK’h rx- 
li action) and YcriUolofF: Tliis List officer “^com- 
nmixlod tlr guards when we were at Paris, and was 
4ll||l^pics(‘iUcd as a man ofcxceUent abilities, and of a 
most detcnihneil chaiaclwr. ^ 

To shew the determined spirit of someof tlie Rus- 
sian generals,^ wo fpay inei^ion an anecdote^ of ot* 
of them, ivhich w^ repeatedly beaid. On one oc- 
casion, the iroo})s upder^ the command of this ge- 
neral were directed to defile over a bridge, unr 
der a veiy heavy fire fi'om the enemy# Observing 
some he^’tation in their moveincnU, he wikl, with 
p<}yfoct CQoln^s, ” If they don't go foi;;^vard^ 

“ take *care they &halj not come b^k f' aDd planleg 
ali^attery of 12 pounders in their ^ar, pointtPg d|^ 
rcctly at the bridge, in \icw of which theyjforccd the 
passage in tlie mo^t gi\]lant style# 

The spirit of emulation which ♦ prevailed in all 
ranks of the Russian army, during tjie^*ar, was 
worthy of the q^suse in which they w’cre cn^^aged. 
The following imecdo^Cf we think, deserves comme- 
moration. Tw'^o officers of rank h^ aspired to the 
same situation in the army, and exerted all their in- 
fiiteuce to obtain it# *Tlie successful cantlidatc^had 
the command of the famous redoubt at Boxxadino, 



when^it \#as’y:arricd by the French. The othci*j 
who had a^biiboidinate coranui^ju&t Whiml it, im- 
nicfhattly came up to him, and asked lease to letakt 
It fin No, replied he; if you go there, 1 mu>>t 

Ih} along with you. They eolbetod what force they 
could, tiwtet’cd ‘the icdoubt together, and regained 
^t at tls* point OT the bajonct; but the olRccr stha 
originally commanded in It, was killed by the bide of 
liib lisal. The l.itlei, iimnediately after the bott^ 
was ptutnuted to die stluolion whieh he had so 
dently desired ; but his enjoyment of it was long and 
sisibly embittered by the recollection of the event to 
^’hich Jte owed hifa appohitniAit.* , • 

The number of llysainn pri-oneis taliLcn by the 
French during the war, was .very trir.iiig, and we 
were assuied, that there was no instance in the 
whole coiii'fle of it, of a single Ku*'>ian battalion or 
squadroM. laying down its amis. The nHUiber of 
jorlsoniTs taken by the Cossacks ulanc, from tj;0 
time when the French left iV^oscow, until the pas^ 
Sago of the Nieomn, was 00,000, and tljije ntimlmr 
of canttoq i!).90. It is truo, that tjtese Wet’e for the 
most pail stragglers, and inqn nqable to bnt 
it mast be rcnionbered, that many of them could 
only have Itpcu ovcitnkca in their flight by these 
hardt^and enfci prising troops. T« pni^ the value 
of the b^s<icc rendered by tlw possaoks, it hi only uc* 
Cfftlary U» olis^ve, that many of ,ihe officem who 
d^ii.tihg|)i«hed themselves most in all the camphig^s, 
Flotofi^ l^nizoiiCi WasUchiko^ Czernicl^ei^ 
^etleuborn, commanded possocks Almost eatmu* 
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sfivclvj and attributed much of their ^tjeess 
onality of their troops. Most of the cissacks whom 
ne saw, appeared te be well-disciplined, ^ahd had a 
truly military air; and we were told, that all the 


63 regiments of Cossacks are^at present in a state 
of tolerable discipline, cannot so fat ag Dr 
-Clarke in j)raisc of their cleanliness, but we often obV^ 
served their native easy courtesy oV xnann ir/., and 
th^ejre can be no doubt, as he observes, of their Being 
||||||luch h than the genei'ality of Htis- 

Their figures are more graceful, ant} their 
features arc higher, and ^approach often to the Ro*» 
man style of countenance. One troop of the Cpsj^ 
sacks of the guards, composed of those frpUiCthe' 
Black SeasfOttracted our j^rtioular admiration ; and 
the noble, manly, figures of the' men, the elegant 
forms of the liorgps, and the picturesque appearance 
of the arms and uniforms of the whole body of Cp^ 
sacks of Wie, guard were very striking. TSe here- 
ditary Prinbe of Georgia was at Paris as one 
CqloliPlg;^f ;ihis regiirsent, and his figure ^and t^uh- 
tenance^Wpm'^udi as migfit^huve r^de^ed him 
niarksihle, dven in his native country, iii which the : 


« :huta# form di^ine’^ is unde^tobd 
hjgh6Si''jpcrfectioii; '' •' 

> The Co^ficks were kept iti good when uhV 
der the oBiPerk; biit during t^e 

pampaigi^ they'^Werp* ^ bblig^Ctp act in piif!; 
jtrpies, t^P or three iit-a dislahcp ftoirt 

^ and these, it may 

^ey ’ woui'd"' pbmmit ';n[u&i(y 
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ate^,after fi Wtle, they plundered all they met, and 
at all\ime$ and in all places, they looked on horses 
as feir game, insomuch, that it“was often remarked 
in the allied armies, that they believed horses to have 
been created for no^^e but C^ossacks* It was said, 
that almost eve^jy Cossack of the corps of Czerniclieff 
•was fi‘os^ L.300 to L.400 in money and 

watches, which most of them spent much after the 
manner of British sailors. 

Some idea of the expenditure of human fifei PfR 
ing the cammign ^of 1812, may be formed from the 
^^pwing|||M, which hgd from miquestipipible 
au^^{ty : .'Ifeie number of kilfed aild wounded ou 
bolih sides at the battte of^^Borodino, which did not 
extend from flank to flank moi^e thaii three English 
miles, was ascertained to exceed 7dt000 men* £igh* 
to&ti thousand wounded .Russians were dressed on the 
fi^ld, sent off in carts* When thg Rusfian army 
Niemen,in of the Ereyicb, they !feft 

behind t^m $7^000, sii?k alid®wounded in hp^pit^s; 
of v^iiich numb^ 6,3,000 were wounded. .1/he whole 
nupib^ ot human bbdies, Russian hnd French, men, 
Wpn^en and childi^en, wfeicit v?ere collected . and 
i^uriiE^ burnt after the* retreat, from Moscow to 
the Niemeri, , exceeded 300,000* 

: ^e ^ Russfen me^tcal staff spoke in 

tern? ^ indignation of the conduct pf 

in deserting &eir chaise 
pn of die Riii^sian armies. A g^eat 

pf andsurirdunding villages/ 
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had been converted into hospitals for7tl!e Frjiitfcli 
army, and when the Russians arrived, they found these 
hospitals wholly dese?ted by the medical men. The 
sick (many of them labouring under infectious fevers)^ 
and the wounded, we^je huddled together, without 
provisions, attendants, or the slightest K>gard to their 
situation. The first step of the Russian officers, 'who * 
were entrusted with the care of these hospitals, 
was ,to employ a number of Jews to clear out the 
i|||H some of which had lain there for three 
weaes j and when these *were oollected and burn4 
tlieir^ number was found to exceed ] 6,000 ; the 
sick v||ere then scparated#fronr»tlie wounded ; and as i 
soon as order was rc*established, the Emperor of 
Russia visiteTl the hospitals iftimself,»to be assured" that 
every possible attention was paid to their surviving 
inmates. • 


During |he whole of the winter of 1812 c’mI the 
year 1813, a typhus fever w^as very prevalent in the 
French array, and in many places, particularly in tlic 
fortresses on the Elbe; andin Frankfort sind Mentz, it 
made dreadful ravages ; but it never extended, to 


any considerable degree^^ among the Russians. This 
was partly owing, no doubt, to the influence of ex- 
citing passions on the constitutions of th® nfSn, but 
much must certaiyly be ascribed to the admirable 
arrangements of the Russian hospital staflj which, 
under the superintendance of our countryman. Sir 
James, Wyllie, have attained, in a few years, a sur- 
prising degree of excellence. The state oflbe 

VOli. I» O' 
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sidl: Jiospila^ at Paris, under the direction of another 
couniryman,HDr Crichton, was universally admir- 
edv * . r' ' - 

The Russian imperial guard is, wg>|liS|^e,thc finest 
body of men in Europe ; the whole number, when tlie 
regiments are ^11 complete, is about 30,000 ; but the 
effective men af Paris did not exceed 20,000. These 
are «)ade up from time to time, by picked men from 
the whole army. The charge of one of the regi- 
ments of cuirassiers, 1000 strong, upon the Cluu^ 
de Mars, was one, of the finest sights imaginal^ 
The clattering of the horses feet on the hard ground, 
.and^the ratUing of theu armpur, increasing as they 
advaifced, exceeded the sounff of the loudest thun- 
der. 

Their horses are not so heavy as those of the Eng- 
lish dragoons, but they have evidently more blood 
in them, and their power of bearing fatigues and 
privations is quite wonderful. We were fold by the 
"CSHcer commanding one of lliese rcgirncnis, that al- 
most all the horses that saw at Paris^ in# the 
finest possible condition, were on the Niemen when ! 
the Fr^ch crossed it in 1 81 2,* and had borne tlH 
fatigues of the retreat to !M[ostu)w, and of 
yance Huring the dreadful winter whicli had proved 
so fatal to the French aimy; as well as of the 
wiffter rfjampaign of 1814, ip' France, which was, 
carried oh, almost entirely, during frost and snow^ 
The^ Russiai? soldiers bore the extreme cold of the 
in a manner hardly less woibden-;;^ 
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fill ; wc were assured that they were not y&iOre wjrfTm* 
ly clothed than the French ; but they were accustom- 
ed to the climate, wS*e comparatively welf/ed, and 
were animated by victory, while their antagonists „ 
were depressed by famine and ifespair. 

, The eijuipmeiit of the artillery of the guard is 
probably the coinpletest in the world; — eacii gun. of 
the horse artillery is followed by three tumbrljs of 
aiumuniLion, and the artillerymen being all mouiit- 
olliaud armed, a battery of horse-artillery is fitted to 
act in a double capacity. » One #f those batteries, of 
12 pieces, on the march, with all its accompani- 
nicntg, takes up iiear^ l*a]f-aJtnile of road. ^ 

The regiments of infantry are of various strength ; 
all are composed of the tinesi; yicn, in point of 
strength and military appearance, but they appeared 
to us rather inadetjuately officered. Of the physical 
powers of ^liis body of men, no better proof .aaii be 
given, than the;*; having marched, within 24? hours, 
on the 224 and- 23d of March, a distance of IS 
leaj^es, or 54 miles, which they did at two marches, 
resting thfiee hours, without any straggling. The 
. occasion when they mos^ highly distinguished them- 
’ Selves was at Culm, where lour regiments of them 
(about 8600 men) stopp^l, for two days,*mAhe do- 
files of the Riesen^Gcbirge, the Whole coips of Vau- 
damme. The regiment^ lJavloffs|fy, who wa'e made 
guards for their conduct at Borodino, Attracted par- 
^ticulai' attention ; they wear caps fac^ with IvaW, 
wU^tec. the French soldiers, who know th ffm 
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caT^Jicm Bonnets d'Or ; auu muiiy ui mt^m pre« 
serve with much care the marks of the bullets by 
wliich these have been pierced.' 

The l^ussian soldiers, at least of the guard, have 
almost universally drrk comijlexions, their features 
are generally low, and their faces broad. The officers 
’ and sgldiers of* the Prussian guard, which is about 
800 p strong, and in an equally high state of discipline 
and equipment, are, on the whole, handsomer men, 
having generally fair hair, blue eyes, high features, 

- and ruddy complexions. ^ 

A great number of the Prussian officers have a 
►fine expression of romantic dcnterprise in their ecouu- 
tenahees; and it is well known that\he whole Prus- 
sian nation, long qpptessiU by the prescribe of French 
armies, entered into the war with France with a 
spirit of energy ^nd union that never was surpassed. 
The fi4i:niation of *the legion of revenge,— «thc deser- 
tion of all seminaries of education,^ by teachers as . 
"well as pupils,— the substitution of ornaments in 
iron, for gold and jewellery, by the ladies of Ber- 
lin and other towns, arc striking instances of ihisf 
popular feeling. The war-son^, composed by a 
young student from Konigsberg, which was sung in 
the hetSk battle by the regiment of volunteer hus- ; 
to which he belonged, and tl^e author of which 
basely slain by a Freijeh prisoner whom he had 
neglected to disarm,— to judge of it by a version which 
app^red in tlie newspapers, and by the enthusiasm ' 
with wiich the Prussians s{>eak of it, is worthy of * 
bemir ixanalated by one of our noblest poets. ' 
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All the nation** of Germany have str^hg 
of patriotism associated with die sight, and even with 
^ the name of the lllune. When the Austrians, in 
one of the last actions of the campaign of 1813, car- 
lied the heights of Hoakheim, the neighbourhood 
of Meutz, and first came in sight of ll«t river, they 
imoiiiiitarlly halted, and stood for stmic minitles in 
silence; when the Prince Marshal coming to 
know the cause of the delay, their feelings burst 
foifeh in peals of oiithusiastic acclamation, as they 
again advanced to the charge* The Piu««sian coips 
oi the army of Silesia, destined to force the passage 
of th# river, atseinbjed •on tfae right btuik on the 
evening of tbeSL^tof December 1813, determined 
to begin the year with coliqtjest to which they 
aspiied; and just at midnight the first boats pulled 
ofi*fiom the shoic, flie oars keeping time to thousands 
of voltes, ^ho sung woids adapted to a favourite na- 
tional air by i,ht celebrated Sclilcgel, the beginning of 
which is, literally translated : The Rhine shall no 
louder bo our boundary, — if is the great artery of 
Germany, atid it shall flow through the heart of our 
empire.” 

The Austrians whom we saw at Paris, were in gc« 
neral strong heavy looking men. Tlie^^ Cavaliy 
were universally ^mired ; but the Russians and 
Prussians complained nm^ of the general dilaton*^ 
ness of their movements, and in partibular, of the 
quantity of baggage waggons with which their iiv^'ch^ 
was encumbered. Upon one occasion, sonte hu»* 
^reds of these fell into the hands of the French, to the 

» 2 
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gi^r t amus^ent of the Russians. The Bavarians and 
Wirtembcrgers had the charapter, both in Russia 
anti France, of fighting very hard, and plundering 
freely. Tliis last accomplishment, as well as tlieir 
military arrangements, they had. learnt from" ♦he 
French ; and* their conduct in this respect in France 
itself^c might be said to be actuated by a kind of , 
poetical justice. 

Wc were highly gratified by the review of^the 
whole Russian and-* PrussKin guard which we baw in 
the Bois de Boulogne and road to St Germain, on 
the Spth of May. 'I'hc^^wero^h'awu vp in a ^iiigh' ^1* 
extending about six •. li ! to. Th* ' ail ied Sovm : t ■ , 
followed by the Vui uccs ol Hi. Prussia * ’ t . . 
the French Marshals and a)! the loading ollii ’ . d 
allied armies, rode at fail speed along the lir*‘ ; arid 
tlie K'ud huzzas of the soldiers, which ^^lied awa^ 
among the long avenues of ehu trees, as the e.'oud 
of dust which enveloped thcjpa receded iVom tin ;ew, 
were inexpressibly sublime. 

The ^appearance of these troops on parade was 
such, that but for the traces jvhicJ^ long exposure to all 
changes of weather had left on tlieii* faces, it never 
could b^n supposed that they bad been 

in long marches. ^They had always marched 
Wd fp^ht ill their greats epats and small blue caps, 
carrying theiv uniforms in their knapsacks. On the 
night before they entered Paris, however, they put 
them on^ ,apd marehed in tWrefore in as fin^ parade 
erderj^jl^fimt in^ vyhi^b tliey had Petersburg* 
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The Parisians, who had been told that the allied 
armies were near^j^ annihilated, and only a wreck 
left, expressed their astonishment with their usual 
levity : Au moiris,” said they, Cc^st un beau 

debris.” • • 

While the uniforms, arms and aScoutrements of 
tht^c troops were in the highest order, they«6eemedf 
to take a pride in displaying the worn and Jaded 
Standards, torn by winds and pierced with bullets^ « 
under which they had served during the whole cam* 
paigns. Their services might iriso be judged of from 
the medals of the year 1812, which almost all the 
l^iisians bore, whtch all without jlistincjif'^ 

a of rank arc eaiuacd, vi ho were exposed to tlie 
fnc during .tliaf campaign ; and from the 
\ of various orders, which in both the ser- 
> > extend to "privates as well as officers. The 

tifiecl oft these honorary rewards on the minds of 
the men is certainly veiy great; and it is perhaps 
' e I egreited that tl^ere is no institution of the same 
kind ill the British service. The spirit of our sol* . 
ditTs, as all the world knows, needs no sijch stimu* 
lus ; but if a m^asu^e of this kind could in any 
degree gratify their military feelings, surely their 
country owes them the gratification; amdwhat can 
be more pleasing to a soldier than , to see his gflierfra 
and his Sovereign propd to display honoutf which he- 
shares along with them? TheRussiani appear to prize 
these medals and decorations most highly. Wkimost ^ 
every wounded soldjer wears them,even when l^ing 
in hospital, and seems os careful of diem as of the 
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smalt^rucifix which he brought with him from his 
home ; and which, with a superstition that accords 
better with the true militsiry spirit than the thought- 
less infidelity of the French, he carries in his bosom 
through alji the chanc'es of 



CHAPTER III. 


PARIS— ITS PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


A 


With whatever sentiments a stranger may enter 
^Jaris, his feelings must be the same with regard to 
the»rnonuments of ancient magnificence, or of mo^ 

^ dern taste, which it contains. 'All that the vanity 
^ or patriotism of !i long series of Sovereigns could. 

efiect for the cmb<^lishment of. the capital in which 
. they resided ; all that the conquests o]f tth ambi- 
tious and unprincipled Army could accumulat e fro^ t 
the, spoils of the nations \{hom they had subduefl^ mre 
, there pre^hted to the* eye of the stronger with a 
* profusion which obliterates every. former prejjjidice, 
and stifles the feelings df natjjpDal emulation in eiml- 
tation at the greatness of human genius. 



Vhp onlinary buildinpjs of Parts^-as every traveller 
has observed, and as all (he world knows, are in ge- 
neral mean and uncomfoi table. The height anti 
gloomy asj)ect of the houses ; the narrow ness of the 
streets, and the want of pa\rincnt for foot \ » ‘•sen- 
gers, convey **n idea of antiquity^ which ill accouls 
witli what the imagination had antieipalod of the 
modern capital of the French empire. This riicum- 
btance renders the admiiation of the spcetafoi greater 
vidieii he first conics in sight of its (iIifitKs; 

when he is conducted to the Place Louis Qmn/e or 
the Pout Neiif, from whtucc he has a genoiial 'view 
of the principal bniidh o^‘ this CLlebralCil ci pitah 
With the single exception of th(' view of London 
from the terrace of the AdeJohi, iliore is no poim in 
our own count'y whciethe <iKct of avchi(ectin il <le- 
sign i» so great as in the sit lation which have now 
been led. The ' iew fiom tha foinu^ of llusc, 

combines nr ny ot the most striking objects which 
Pali has to present- 'I’o the eiU, liie lung front of 
the TiinilK lies rises over the dark mass of foliage 
wdiich cover its gardens ; to the south, llte pic- 
turesque aspect of the tuwm is broken by the varied 
objects which the river presents, and the fine per- 
spective of the Bridge of Peace, tenniualiiig in the 
n nobt e front of the palace of the Legislative Itody ; to 
the wesi^ the long avoaucg'.of the Klysian Fields are 
closed by ihc^hih^^^ of & triumphal arch which Na- 
polcq^i had comnicnccd ; while to the north, Uie • 
btautifuVfe^ude of the Placd itself leaves tlie ^^pecta- 
tor only room to discover at a greater distance the 
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foimdo-tlon of the lemple of Glory, wlncii he had 
coipinencecl, end in the execution of which he was 
interrupted by those*<imbitiou8 enterpriseft*to which 
• his sub^^oquent downfall Was owing. To a painter’s 
eye, the elFcct of the whole scciy is increased by the 
rich and vaiicd fore-ground w^hichgpvgi'y where pre- 
sents itself, composed of the shrubs with which the 
skirls of the scjuaie are adorned, and the loft} pop- 
lars which rise amidst the splendour of architectural 
beaiity : while recent e\enl& give a greater interest 
to the spot from which this beauty is surveyed, 
by the remembrance, that it was here that Louis 
XVI. fell a martyr to the rejolutionary principles, 
and that it wa-s-licre^that the Emperor Alexalnder 
aiul the othffr Princes of l^urope took their station 
when their armies pasSed in triumph through the 
walls of Paris, • 

The vie^ from the Pont Neuf, though not striking 
upon the whole, embraces objects of greater indi- 
vidual beauty. The gay and animated quays of the 
llicity covered with foot-passengers, and, with all the 
varied exhibitions of industrious occu])dtion, which, 
from the wannness ^f the cliinUte, arc carritTti on in 
the open air ; — the •long and splendid front of the 
Louvre, and the Thuilleries the bold projec- 
tions of the Palais du Arts, of the Hotel dc la -Mon- 
naie, and other putlic buildings on the opposite 
of the river the beautiffal perspective of the bridges, 
adorned by the magbificont colonnade^vhich fronts 
the Palace of the Legislative Body;i--and lie Tofty 
picturesque buildings of the centre of Paris sur- 
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rounding the more elevated towers of Notre Dariic, 
form a scene, which, though less perfect, is* more 
striking, and more characteristic than the scene from 
the centre of the Place Lewis Quinze, which has 
been just, described^ It conveys at once a general 
idea pf the Fr^pcl^ capital ; of that mixture of poverty 
. and splendour by which it is so remarkably distin- 
guished ; of that grandeur of national power, and 
that*^ degradation of individual importance wliich 
marked the ancient dynasty of the French nation. 
It marks too, in a historical view, the changes of 
public feeling which the people of this country have 
^ undergone, from the ^listant period when the towers 
of Notre Dame rose amidst the austerity of (Gothic 
taste, and were loaded jritK the richer* of Catholic 
susperstition, to that boasted ifera, when the loyalty of 
the French people exhausted the w^ealth and the 
genius of the country, to decorate with classic taste 
the residence of their Sovereigns; and lasJly, to those 
later days", Vhen the names of religion and of loy alty 
have alike been iEbrgotten ; when the national ex^ilta-^ 
tion reposed only on the trophies of military great- 
ness, ahd the iron yoke of imperial power was for- 
gotten in the monuments which record the deeds of 
imperial glory. ' 

To “the^ general observation on the inferiority of 
tfcNS«eo^mon buildings in Paris {here are some re- 
markaUe exceptions. 'Iltd Boulevards, which are 
the remains bf the ancient ramparts which surround* 
€>d th fjllllll fot a former pei'iod, arc, in general,. beau- 
* from the circular form in which they are 
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built, which prevents the view from .being ever too ex- 
tensive for the objects which it contains, and presents 
them in the most picturesque aspect; fj'om the breadth 
‘ whieli they every where preserve, and which atibrds 
room for the spectator obscrveWjc magnificence of 
the detached palaces with which they :fl)Oiind ; and 
froin^thc rows of trees with which they are shaded, 
and which combine singularly well with the irrefi^u- 
iar character of the building vv'inch tlicy generally 
prck'.ent. Jn the skirts of tlie town, and more 
cially in the Fauxbourg SL«Gernnwn, the beauty of 
tlu’ streets is greatly increased by the detached hotels 
or villas, surrouiidcd gardens, which arc ev^Ty- 
where to be met w*tli,in which the lilac, the laburnum, 
the Bois dc Judee, and ^hc iPcacia, grow in the most 
luxuriant manner, and on the green tbJiage of which, 

^ the eye reposes wifli singular delight, amidst the 
bright and dazzling whiteness of the stone with wltich 
they are surrounchxl. 

The Hotel dcs Invalids, the Chelsea Hospital of 
FramX?, is one of the objects on which llie Parisians 
principally pride ilicmsclves, and to which a ^stran- 
ger is conducted immediately after his arrival ii> that 
capital, l^he institution itself appears to be well 
conducted, and to give general satisfactiow to the 
wouiided men, wlioj^ave there found* an asylunii^BI^^ 
the niiserics of war, Wc^ were informed that^fhese 
men live in habits of perfect harmony ^long each 
other;, a state of things widely different from tha^f 
our veterans in GreeiiwicK Hospital, and wffich is* 

. prpbably chicily owing to the cheerfulness and 
• VOL* I. E . 
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r.<Jvianimlty oftempei'' ^\•lllch form the bent feature in 
the French character. There is somethin^r in ihe 
btjle of 'the architecture of tliis biiilclinfr, \vl)ich ac* 
cords well with the object to which it is devoted. 
The front is distinguished ^by a simple lua, H por- 
tico, and a I dome of the finest proportion ribos 
abov^ its centre, which is visible from all parts of 
tlt^j city. This dome w'as gilded by order of Bona- 
parte : and however much a fastidious taste may re- 
gret the addition, it certainly gave an air of sjden- 
dour to the wholes which was in perfect unison witli 
the feelings of exultation which the sight of tin's mo- 
nument of military glory was then fitted to awaken 
among the French people. Tt'hc ej^lerior of this edi- 
fice was formerly silVrorndcd by canndh captured by 
the armies of France at different periods: and ten 
tliousand standards, the trophies of victory during tltc 
wai\s of two centuries, waved under its sple ndid dome, 
and enveloped tlie sword of Frederick the Great, 
which bung from the centime, until the 31st of March 
1814, when, as already obs^ved, they were all burnt 
by order of Maria Louisa, to prevent their falling 
into tfie victorious hands of the*aUied ‘Powers. 

If the character of the “•arclntecturo of the Hotel 
dcs Inva,!ides accords well with the object to which 
that building is ^estiijied; the character of the LoUvre 
Jess in unison witl^ the spirit of the fine arts, 
to which it is consecrated. It is injpossible for laii- 
gugge to convey any adequate idea of the impres- 
sion vAich this exquisite^ building awakeiis in the 
mind of a stranger. The beautiful proportions, 



and the fitie symmeti’y of the groat ia^adc, give an 
air of siinplicily tp ilic distant view of this edifiQOj 
which is not, dirninistttxl, on nearer approacli, by thj 
iitnivailed beauty of its orntimenls' and detail; bu^ 
when you cro*s tlic threshold (fi’ the portico, and'* 
p;i-3 uiKtcr Its :obie archway into th^ inner-court, 
all cons! d oral ic -nv absorbed in the throb oi‘-ad- 

niirafion, nhic'i is excited by "the sudden , disjj!ay 
of all ihiit is It vely and bannonious in Grecian ar- 
chijevtu! ;?- Y >ii hiid yoiiiNcIf in the midst of tlie 
noblest ami }':t ehasU^t^ displfiy of architectural 
beamy, where every oriunnent possesses the cliarac- 
i('r by. wliicli the whole i# distiticiuishcd, and where 
the ^Yllolc p< me grace and elegance whicli 

eveiy ornaimtnt piesciils wVoif iliid y ourself on the 
spot, W'Jierc all tlie monuments of ancient art arc 
deposited — where greatest exertions of mor- 

tal genius%are preserved — and where a palace, has 
at last been rai^^cd worthy of being the depository 
of the collected genius of the human race. — It bears 
a hiyiier elia racier than* that of being the residence 
of imperial power ; it seems destined to loftier pur- 
poses than to be flj<? abode of earthly greatness ; and 
the only forms by wfiich Its halls would not be de- 
graded, are those models of ideal pertcctjpn which 
the genius of ancient Greece .created to exalt tlic^^ 
character of a heathen worfd. 

Placed in a more cicvsited spot, and tlcstined to a 
still higher object, the Pantheon bears in*its front^the 
traces oi the noble purpose for which it was tritciKU 
ed. — It was intended to be the cemetery of all the 
• e2 
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great men who had deserved well of Aeir country , 
and it bears the inscription, aliove its entrance, Aiio: 
g7’a?2(h jlvies La Pahie reconflbissante. The cha- 
.racier of its architecture is well adapted to the im* 
I pression it is intended to conyey, and suits the sim- 
plicity of the finscription which its portico presents. 
« Its situation has Ixjcn sd^tited with singular taste. 
It) fiid the effect was thus intended. It is 

* placed at the top dMi ' eminence, which shelves in a 
declivity on every slife ; and the immediate approijch 
is by an immense, HigJjt ^pf steps, which form the 
base of the building, and increase the effect which 
its magnitude proclucoc. Ov^t the entrance is ylaccd 
a portico of lofty pillars, finely prt^portipned, sup- 
porting a magnificeftt ei}tablature of simplest 
order; and the wliole terminates in a dome of vast 
dimensions, forming the highest'^ Object in the whole 
city. ^ The impression w’hich every oncymust feel 
in crossing its threshold, is that pf religious awe; 
the individual is lost in the greatness of the objects 
witJi which he is surrounded, and lie dreads to (Siter 
Wiiat seems the abode of a gr<^ater Pow er, and to 
liave been framed for the purpose’s of more elevated 
worship. The Louvre mi^hl have been fitted for 
the gay scfiics of ancient sacrifice; it suits tlic bril- 
Jiiant conceptions of heathen inytl^ology ; and seems 
the fitfilijodc of those ide4 forms, in which the ima- 
gination of rihckiit times embodied their concep- 
tions^ of divine perfection ; hut the tjPantlicon is 
adapted^for a holier worshil^, %id accords with the 
diaracter of a purer belief ; and the vastuess and 



solitude of its untrodden chambex’S, awaken those 
fet'lings of human weakness, and that sentiment of 
liiinian immortality *wdiicli befit the tcirtple of a 
spiritual faith. 

We were involuntarily led, Ijy the sight of this 
great monument of sacred architecture in the Gre- 
cian style, to c<3rnparc it with the Gothic churches 
which wcluul seen, and in particular, with the Cathe- 
dral of Beauvais, the interior of which is finished 
with greater delicacy, and in finer proportions, than 
any other edifice of a similar kind in France. The 
impression which the inimitable* choir of Beauvais 
produced, was widely different^ from that which we 
felt on entering *1116 lofty dome of the Pantheon at 
Paris. The* light pinnacles, tiie fretted roof, the 
aspiring form of the Gdthic edifice* seemed to have 
been framed by tht; liands of aerial beings ; and pro- 
duced, from a distance, that impression of grace 
and airiness which it was the peculiar object of this 
species of Gothic architecture to excite. On passing 
the Jiigh archway whioli covers the western door, 
and entering the immense aisles of the Cathedral, 
the sanctity of the* place produces a deeper impres- 
sion, and the granefeur Qf the forms awakens pro- 
founder feelings. The light of day is excluded, the 
rays of the sun come mellowed through the splen- 
did colblirs withwftich tliew windows are stainejji^nd^ 
cast a religious light over the marlj^Ie pavement 
which covers the floor ; while the eye reposes on the 
harmonious forms of th^ lancet wuidpws, oj is* be* 
wildercd in the profusion of pnianl^ut witli whicL 



tho roof Is aclonu\1, or is lost m the deep porsjK c- 
tive of it> aisles. The impression which the whole 
produces, is tliat of religious ’ emotioi), siuguliirl)^ 
suited to the genius of Christianity ■> it h seen in 
that obscure light w^iich fits the solemnity of rcligi * 
ous duty, and awakens those feelings of intense de- 
light,^ which prepare the mind for the high strain of 
rel’^ioiis praise. But it is not the deep feeling of 
humility and weakness which is produced by the 
dark chambers and massy pillars of the Pantheon 
at Paris: it is not in the mausoleum of the dead 
that you seem to wander, nor on the thoughts of 
the great that have gonq before you, that the 
mind revolves; it is in the scene of thanksgiving 
that your admiral icxi is^jfixed; it is \fith the em- 
blems of Hope that your devotion is awakened, 
and with the enthusiasm of gratitude that the mind 
is/illcd. Beneath the gloomy roof of tV>e Grecian 
Temple, the spirit is concentrated vvilhin itself: it 
seeks the repose which solitude affords, and medi- 
tates on llie fate of the inmiortal soul; but it loves 
to follow the multitude into the GoiJiic Cathedral, 
to join' in the song of grateful praise which peals 
through its lengthened aitles, and to share in the 
enthusiasm whiclv belongs to the exercise of common 
devotion. 

of Notre Dame is the only Gothic 
building of note in Paris, and it is by no means equal 
to iheji^tectatioDs we had been led to form of it. 

of its architecture is not that of tho finest 
Gomic 5 it has neither the exquisite lightness of or- 
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iiamcnt T^liich distinguish the summit of Gloucester 
Cathedral, nor the fine lancet windows which give . 
so unrivalled a beauty to the interior of Beauvais, 
jicr the richness of roof which covers the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey.^ Its chafacter is that of massy 
greatJiess; its oi;;ian>cnis are rich rather than ele- 
gant, and its interior striking more from its immense* 
size than the beauty of the proportion in which* it is 
formed. In spite of all these circumstances, how- 
evci', the Cathedral of Notre Dame produces a deep 
impression on the raind^of the^ beholder : its towers 
rise to a stupendous height above all the buildings 
whijh surround them ; ^whil^he stone of every other 
edifice is of a Hght Solour, they alone are black with 
the smoke t)f centuVies ; exhibit a venerable as- 
pect of ancient greatness in the midst of the brilliancy 
of modern dccoiation with which the city is idled. 
Even th^ crowd of ornanienls wuth which they are 
loaded, and the heavy proportion in which they are 
built, are forgotten in the eflect which their magni- 
tude produces ; they shit the gloomy character of the 
building they adorn, and accord with the expres- 
sion of antiquated power by which its a^ed forms 
are now distinguished, t 

To those who have been accustomed to the form 
of worship which is established in Protestant coun^ 
tries, there is nothing fto striking in the^BfflhoJic 
churches as the complete oblivion of rank, or any of 
the distinctions of established society which there 
universally prevails. There are no divisions of se^ts, 
nor any places fixed for any particular classes of so 
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ciety. All, of whatever rank or station, kneel alike 
. upon the marble pavement; and the whole extent of 
the church is open for the devotit>n of all classes of 
the people. You frequently see the poorest citizens 
with their children kneeling on the stone close to 
those of the highest rank, or the most extensive for- 
tunes, ^ This custom may appear painiul to those 
whodiave been habituated to the forms of devotion 
in the Englisli churched; but it produces an impres- 
sion on the mind of the spcjctator wliieh notliing in 
our service is capable of effecting. To sec the indi- 
vidual form lost in the immensity of the objects with 
which he is surrounded:, to see all ranks and ages 
blended in the exercise of commbn des^otion ; to see 
all distinction forgotten iri^thc sense of oommon in- 
firmity, suits the spirit of that religion which was ad- 
dressed to the poor as well as to the rich, and fils 
the presence of that Being before whom ^11 ranks 
arc equal, 

Kor is it without a good effect upon the feel- 
ings of mankind, tliat this custom has formed a p(irt 
of the Catholic service. Amidst that degradation 
of the {^eat body of the people, » which marks the 
greater part of the Catliolio* coiftatries — amidst the 
insolence of aristocratic pi;>w^or, which the doctrines 
of the Catholic faith are so well suited to support, it 
is'lfltttiag that there sfioukl be sohne occasions on 
which the distkiclions of the? world should be for- 
gotten; sbnie^monicnts-iu which the rich as well as 
Wif poor#hould be humbled before a greater power- 
in which jy[w|j|^ould be reminded of the common 



faith in which they have been baptized, of the com- 
mon duties to which they are called, and the com- 
mon hopes which thby have been permitted to form. 
We had llie good fortune to see high mass per- 
fonned in Notre with mil the pomp of the 

Catholic service, for llic souls of Louis XVL Marie 
y^ntoinette and the Dauphin, on May 0, 181^ soon * 
after the King's arrival in Paris. The Cathedral 
was Ijung v/iili black iji every part ; the brilliancy 
c»l‘ day ulioll} excluded, and it was lighted only by 
tlouble rows of wax tapers, whidi burned round 
tlie coilins, placed in the centre of the choir. It 
was jrowded to excels cv^cry part ; all the Mar- 
sliiils Peers aiAl digiiitarie» of France were station- 
ed with the Il.oyar Fan\i|y near the centre of the 
Cathedral, and all t*hc principal officers of the 
allied armies alte»ded at the celebration of the ser- 
vice. TI|c King was present, though, without Joeing 
perceived b}^ thf vast assembly by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; and the Dutchess d^Angouleme exhibited, 
in tills melancholy dutj, that mixture of firmness and 
sensibility by ivliich her character has alw^ays been 
tlistinguished. • 

It was said, tlTat there were several persons 
present at this solemn service who had^ voted for 
tl>c death of the. King; a^id many of those as-^ 
scmbled must doubtless have been consciojjMSf^ that 
they bad been instrumental in the death of those for 
w hose souls this solemn service was no^ performing. 
The greater part, however, of those whoin^ we h^d 
an opportunity of observing, exhibited the symptoms 
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of genuine soi row^ :md seemed U) participate in tlic 
solemnity witli unfeigned devotion, 1'lic Catholic 
worship w^s here displayed in it?'utmoj^l splejidoiir; 
all the Ingh.est prelates of France wcr<' assianhlcd to 
give dignity to the s)f.Ttacle; /ind all that art could 
devise was exhausted to render tlie scene i in]) res* 
**sive ia^the eyes of the j^oople. 'Po ns, however, who 
had4)een habituated to the simplicity of the English 
form, tlie variety of unmeaning ceremony, the endlv ss 
gestures and unceasing bows of the clergy wlio (dli- 
ciated, destroyed the im])res^sion whicli the solen nity 
of the service would otherwise have produced. But 
tliough the service appeared ridienK)us,j the 

cflect ?)f the whole scene was suUlimc ''In the great c-l 
degree. The black tnjK'siry liimg in Ikiny Iblds 
round the sidec: of the Cathedral, and magnified the 
impression wln'cli its vastness prof:luced. The ta- 
pers wiiicJi surrounded the colliuft threw i^rcd and 
gloomy light over the innumerable multitude which 
thronged the floor ; their receding rays faintly illu- 
mniated llio farllier recesses, of strained to pierce the 
obscure gloom in which the siunmils of the pillars 
wore lost*; while the sacred rnusic' pealed through 
the dislaiu aii;.les, and dcepaied*' the ellect of the 
thousands of voices which joined in the strains of rc- 
j^ntant prayer. ^ 

the exhibitions of art to which a stranger 
is conducted knmediately after his arrival in the 
French nietrojfolis, there is none which is more cha- 
racteristic of the disposition oof the people than the 
Ahi>e€,,^^Hommens Franeoisy situated in the Rue 
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vies Petits Augustins. This is a collection of ail the 
finest sepulchral monuments from differents parts of 
France. particularlyYrom the Cathedral ol^St Denis, 
vdierc the cemetery of the royal family liad, from 
time immemorial, be^n placet^. It is said by the 
French, that the collection of these mponumeuts into 
one museum was the only means of preserving, them 
IVom the fury of the people during the rcvolutjbii ; 
and certainly nothing but absolute necessity could 
have justified the barbarous idea of bringing them 
from the graves they werg intended to adorn, to one 
spot, where all associations connected with them are 
destroyed. It is not mcMie survey of the monu- 
ments of the dbad tfial is interesting,— -not tlic* exa- 
mination ofthe specimenspof ifti which they may 
be adorned ; — it is the remembrance of the deeds 
whicli they are intended to record,— of the virtues 
they arc destined to perpetuate, — of the pious jgrati- 
tude of which ^iliey are now the only testimony — 
above all, of tlie dust they actually cover. They re- 
miitfl us of the great* men who formerly filled the 
theatre of the world, — they carry us back to an age 
which, by a very natural illusion, we conceive to 
have been both wfier skid happier than our own, 
and present the record of human greatimss in that 
pleasing distance ^when the gjeat features of charac^ 
ter alone are remembered, when time luijB^kShravyn 
its veil over the weaknesses of morlalilj^, and its vir- 
tues arc sanctified by the hand of fleatli. U is a 
feeling fitted to clevaKJ the soul ; to mingle tiie 
thoughts of death with llie recollection of the vir- 
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tucs by which life had been dignified, and renovate 
in every heart those high hopes of religion which 
?;})nng fro‘in tlic grave of formei* virtue* 

• AH this dclightfu), this purifying illus^ion, is de- 
stroyed by the wa}<in whicb the n.*oiiunient> a: * 
collected in tlrtj museinn at Paris, lljey are there 
’ brought together from all parts in France; severed 
IroiV the ashes of the dead they were intended to 
cover; and arranged in syslcniaiic order to ilius;iate 
the history of the art whose progress they uididd* 
The tombs of all the Kiygs of i .^uce, ol‘ ml die 
Generals by whom its glory has been extciided, of 
the statesmen by whom its jviwcr, and the wrili^ns by 
whom its fame has been established, are crowded 
together in one cplWttion, and heaped upon each 
other, without any other connexion than that of the 
time in which they w'cre originnlly raised. The 
Musaum accordingly exhibits, in the rnos? striking 
manner, the power of arrangement a^nd cl ossification 
which the French possess; it is valuable, as contain- 
ing fine models of the greatest men which Frasnee 
has produced, and exhibits a curious specimen of 
the progress of art, from its first tommcncement, to 
the period of its greatest perfectiolt ; but it has wholly 
lost that dfep and peculiar interest which belongs to 
the monuniciits of the^dead in their original situa- 
tion. 

Adjoining fb the museum, is a garden planted 
with j;rees, in which mahy of the finest monuments are 
pkced ; which the depravity of the Frencli 

taste , in the. most striking manner. It is 
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surroiindocl with high houses, and dcukonccl by tlic 
shade ol' lofty buildings : yet, in this gloomy si- 
tuation, they have placed the tomb of ‘Fenelon, 
iind the united nionument ‘of Affchird and Eloise: 
j>ri)faiiing thus, by the |)arbaroiif aflectation of arti- 
iicial taste, und the still more sliockijjg imilalion of 
ancient .superstition, the remains of those whose 
names are enshriuod in every In^art which can ijBef 
the beauly ol moral excellence, oi share in the sym- 
patliy \Mll» vf>uthful sorrow. 

How diifeicui .ne th<^ feelings with which- an 
Englishman surveys the untouched monuments of 
Engl is Ji greatno-.s * — ancj treads the floor of that 
venerable builtlmg \vl)icli shrouds the remains of 
all who have^digniliert thc^y- nailivc land — in which 
her patriots, her poets, and her philosophers “ sleep 
wdth her kings, and dignify the scene,” which the 
rage of po}|ular fuiy has never dared to pi ofanc,(_^and 
the hand uf victorious power has never been able 
to violate; where the ashes of the immortal dead 
still ye in undistuibccl rt'posc, under that splendid 
roof which covered the tombs of its earliest kings, 
and witnessed, fron> its fit st dawm, tlie infaiit glory 
of the English pedJ)le.-«-Nor could the remem- 
brance of the national monuments wc have describ- 
eil, ever excite iti the mind of a native of^ France, 
the same feeling ol heroic devotion which iiypircd 
the sublime expression \)f Nel'son, as^he boarded 
the Spanish Admirars ship at St Vincenfs— ‘‘ West- 
minster Abbey or Victorji P 
voi*, r. r 
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'Though the streets in Paris have an aged and un- 
comfortable appearance, the form of the houses is 
such, as, at a dist^ce, to present a pictuiesquc as- 
pect. Their height, their sharp and irregular tops, 
the vast variety of iTorins which they assume wht . 
seen from diferent quarters, all combine to render a 
distant view of them more striking than the long rows 
of mniform houses of which London is composed. 
The domes and steeples of Paris, however, arc greatly 
inferioT, both in number and magnificence, to those 
of the English capital. <> 

The gardens of the Thuillcries and the Luxem- 
bourg, of which the^aribhini^ think so highfy, and 
which are constantly filled with all lanks of citizens, 
are laid out with a singifiari^ / of taste, of which, iu 
this country, we can scarcely tbim any conception. 
The straight walks— the clipt* trees — the maible 
fountains are fast wearing out in allpaitsof Eng- 
land; they aie to be met with only round the man- 
sions of ancient families, and, even there are kept 
rather from the influence of ancient prejudice, or 
from ;the afiection to hereditary forms than from 
their coincidence with the present taste of the Eng- 
lish people. They are seldom, accordingly, disa- 
greeable, with us, to the eye of the most cultivated 
V ta^; their singularity forms u pleasing variety to 
the^ntinued succcssicm of lawns and shrubberies 
which are fvery where to bt met with ; and they are 
regarded rather as the venerable marks of ancient 
'splendour, than as thebai'Barous affectation of modem 



distinction* In Fiance, the native deformity of 
this taste appears in its real light, without the co- 
louring of any sucb adventitious circumstances as 
conceal it in this country* It does not appear theic 
under the softening veil of aticient manners; its 
avenues do not conduct to the decajung abode of 
hereditary greatness— its gardens do not maik the < 
scenes of former festuity^ — its fountains are not 
vered with the moss which has ^rown for centuries. 
It appears as the model of present taste ; it is con- 
sidered as the indication of existing splendour; and 
bouglit after, as the form in which the beauty of Na« 
ture i^ now to be admired. AH that association ac- 
cordingly had blendctt in our minds with the* style 
of ancient gurdcning' in our awn couptiy, was in- 
stantly divested by its*appearance in France; and 
wc felt then the ^hole importance of that happy 
change ii^ the national taste, whereby varietjr has 
been maile to succeed to uniformity, and the imi- 
tation of nature to coqpbe in the place of the exhibit 
tion^of art. • 

In every country, and in evety department of taste, 
the first object of aut is, the display of the powfir of the 
artist; and it is in the la^peiiod of its improvements 
alone, that this miserable propensity is overcome. 
It io hence that the imitation of nature is not ^hat^ 
is at first attemptcxl ; that •the forms which pre- 
sents are uniformly negtected, and the merit of the 
artist thought to consist in cuch artificial deigns 
as bear the most unequivocal marics of his ind;-' 
vidual dexterity. The forms of nature arc cvery- 

F 2 
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where to be met with— they are open to the most 
vulgar capacity ; the power of art, therefore, it is at 
first thought, must be shown ifl the complete subju> 
gallon of natural form, or the complete abandon- 
ment of natural beauty. It is hence that florl 
uniformly talOe delight in double flowers and mon- 
,stcrs,which are the farthest removed from the fori^s of 
na'^re ; and it is hence that gardeners always evince 
«iO great an anxiety to conduct strangers to the 
mo^ ridiculous contortion of natural form, which 
(lieir domains can exhibit There is nothing unna- 
tural or vulgar in this propensity ; it pervades all 
. branches of taste at a certain stage of its prt^gress;, 
and all ranks of society, to wliom a* limited capacity 
of mind is grstn^d* * It «v> benev tliut* every society 
, exhibits examples of individuals, who aim at singu- 
larity of manners, merely that thay may be di^rent 
front the generality of mankind : it is hence that 
many persons, even of a coltivatc4,mind, shut their 
tye to the charms of beauty in every department 
of taste, merely that they may di8{ilay their., own 
wretch^ vanity in criticising its imperfections : it is 
hence tihat painters select the moment of passion or 
exertion, for no other reaeon tllan for the display of 
their anatomical knowledge, or their skill in the de- 
„tineation of cxtraordjpary emotiqni and that poets 
haWHfe often neglect^ rijiat is really pathetic in the 
scenes^ either of nature or of man, to present the ar- 
tife^al conceptions of their learning or fancy. In all 
these instances, the degradation of taste arises from 
anxiety of men to display the power of the 
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artist, at) J tlieir uttei forgetfulness of tiie end of the 
Art. 

The remarkable characteristic of the taste of France 
is, that this love of artificial beauty continues with 
uiidiminishcd force, at a period jrhen, in other na- 
tions, it has given place to a more geryiine love for 
tlic beauty of nature. In them, the natural progress 
of refinement has led from the admiration of the jjrt^ 
of imitation to the love of the subjects imitated, la 
France, this early prejudice continues in its pristine 
vigour at the present moment: They never lose 
sight of Uie effort of the sfitist ; their admiration is 
fixed not on the quality or object in nature, but on 
the arltficial reprjesentation of it ; not on the tiring 
signified, but. the sign. It is l^nce that they have 
such exalted ideas of the ^erfectidn of their artist 
David, whose paintings are nothing more than a re- 
present atiqn of the^uman figure in its most extra- 
vagant anu phrenzied attitudes ; that they are *in- 
sensible to the siAple display of real emotion, but 
dwell with delight upon the vehement representation 
of it which their stage exhibits ; and that, leaving the 
charming heights ojf Belleville, or the sequestered 
banks of Seine i^lmo^t wholly deserted, they 
crowd to the stiff alleys of die Elysiati Fields, or the 
artificial beauties of the gardens of Versailles 

In the midst of P&ris this artiRcial style of garden- 
ing is not altogether unpleAsing; it is ip unison, in 
some measure, with thexegular character of the build- 
ings witli which it is surrounded ; and the prQi(pi^i<)n, ^ 
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of statues and marble vases continues the impiesbion 
wliich tlw chaiacter of their palaces is fitted to pio- 
duce. But at Versailles, at Sj^ Cloud, and Fontain^ 
blcaii, amidst the luxuiiance of vegetation, and sur- 
rounded by Uie m^e««ty of forest sceneiy, it de&tro 3 s 
altogether the effect v^hkh aMses from the irregulan- 
ty of natural beauty. Eveiy one feels straight bor- 
ders, and square poiticoes and broad alleys, K) be 
ii> unison with the immediate neighbouihood of an 
antiquated mansion ; but they become painful when 
extended to those remoter parts of tlie grounds, 
VI hen the character of tfhe scene is determined by 
the rudeness of uncultivated nature. 

Tlicre ore some occasiotis, ^levertheless, ofl wliich 
the gardens of the ThuiUeiics preset a beautiful 
spectacle, in spite ol* the*aruficial taste in which tiiey 
otefoimed. From the warmth of the cliihate, the 
Paiisinns, of all classes, live much in the open air, 
and frequent the public gardens in great numbers 
during the continuance of the fine weather. In the 
evening especially, they arq filled with citizens, who 
repose themselves under Uie shade of the loft/ trees, 
after jthe heat and the fatigues of the i^ay ; and 
they there present a spectacle pt more than ordinaiy 
interest and beauty. The disposition A the Frencft 
suits the character of the scene, and harmonises with 
the impression whieh the stiUness of tlic evening 
prpdtices on the mind, •'[^lete is none of that riot- 
ing or coz\fusion by trhich an assembly of the mid« 
dling classes in England is too often disgraced ; no 
*quanKIlif)g or intoxicatiofi even among the poorest 
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ranks, nor any appearance of that degrading want 
which destroj^ ihe pleasing idea of public happiness. 
The people appear^all to enjoy a certain share of in<» 
dividual prosperity; their intercourse is conducted 
witli unbroken harmony, and they seem to resign 
themseUes to those Mclightfu\ feelings which steal 
over the mind duiiiig the stillness and serenity of a 
summer evening* It would seem as if all thtf engigf 
passions of the breast were soothed by the voice of 
reposing nature-^as if the sounds of labour were stiU-* 
ed, lest they should break the harmony of the scene 
if vice itself had concealed its deformity from 
the overpowering influence of natural beauty. The 
sceiii^ry itself assumes finer character : Uie astificial 
taste in whjjch the gardens are formed, is concealed 
by the obscure gloom ^ich twilight produces ; the 
rich and varied outline of the trees is clearly defined 
on the fading colours of the western sky ; while the 
spires o^ the city appear reflected in deep shadow 
on the surface* of the river, whose unruffled waters 
still bear the lingering light of the departing day. 

Still more beautiful, perhaps, is the appearance of 
^ this ^ene during^ the stillness q{ the night, jwhen the 
* moon throws her ^dubious rays Over the objects of 
nature. The gardens of the Thuillcries remain 
crowded with people, who seem to enjoj'the repose 
which universally prevail;, and from whom no sound 
is to be heard which pad break tbe^ stillness or the 
serenity of the scene. The ^regularity of the forma 
is wholly lost in the masses of light and shaclou; 
that are there display^ ; the foli^ throVs a che« 
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{uered shade orcr the ground beneath) while tlie 
listant vistas of the £]ysian Fields are seen in that 
loft and mellow light by which the radiance of the 
noon is so peculiarly distinguished. After passing 
h rough the scenes of gaiety and iestivity which 
nark these favourite scenes 6f the French people* 
we frequently came to small encampments of the 
aUied'troops in the remote parts of the grounds. 
Xhe> appearance of these bivouacks, composed of 
Cossack squadrons, Hungarian hussars, and Prus- 
sian artillery, in the obscurity of moonlight, and 
surrounded by the gloom eflf forest scenery, was be- 
yond measure striking. The picturesque forms of the 
soldiers, sleeping on their arins lUiid^r the shaUe of 
the trees, or half hid by the rude huts which they 
had erected for their shelter } the varied attitudes 
of the horses standing amidst the waggons by which 
the camp was followed, or sleeping besidq the ve* 
teran^ whom they had borne through all "the for- 
tunes of war ; the dark masses of the* artillery, dim- 
ly discerned in the shades of night, or faintly re^ 
fleeting the pale light of the moon, presented a 
scene of« the most beautiful description, in j^hich ^ 
the rude features of war were so%ned by the tran- 
quillity of peaceful life: and thq interest of pre- 
sent reposfrwas enhanced by the remembrance of 
wintry storms and Jblo 9 dy iieldO through which 
these brave men had passed^ during the memor- 
able campaigns in which they had been engaged. 
The efleet of the whole was increased by the perfect 
stillness ^hkh everywhere prevailed, broken only 
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at intervals^ by tbc slow step 6f the sentinel as he 
paced his rounds, or the sweeter sounds of those 
beautiful airs, whichf in a far distant counti7, recalled 
to the Russian soldier the joys and the happiness.of 
his native land. 



CHAPTER IV. 

XKVIROKS OF PARIS. 


St Ci«t7D was tbe favourite i^idence cf Pcmaparte, 
and from this circumstance, possesses an interest 
, widch doffi not b^ong to. ^e ot{i.<^''lm{>erial palaces. 

stilus bpon ijB .bank. bverKiin^ng the 
v'iSh^Qe, which takes a 4we^. in the plain below.; 

. and the steep declivity which, descends to its banks, 

‘ tithed ...with, .inagbific^t Woieb . of , aged elms, 
vllie chara^i^ of the scenery it bold and rugged . 
;tfhe‘to^ aire of the wildest forms, .^and the most stu- 
hdgfat^. and* the . bonks,^ ^r the most pul:, 

. jjH^e^ll^.iiT^uiar. It is*here, accordingly, that the 
appears in all its. genuine defor* ' 
;;^ind!:!&al,.it8 atraig^ walka;a»d endless foun* 

^ fains fonnaliQrand arh destruo- 
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tive to the peculiar beauty by which the scene is 
distinguished. These gardens, however, were the 
favourite and private^^ks of the Emperor?— it was 
tliere that he meditated those schemes of ambi* 
lion which were destined to shake the established 
thrones of Europe;— it was under ths shade of its 
luxuriant foliage that he formed the plan of alj the 
mighty ptcgects which he had in contemplation 
was in the splendid apartments of its palace that the 
Councils of France assembled, to revolve on the 
means of permanently destroying the English power : 
— It was here too, by a most remarkable coinci- 
donce^ that his destruction was finally accomplish- 
ed; — that the last convention was cohclud^, by 
which his second dt5thrcq;iemeiit was completed 
and that the victorious arms of England dictated the 
terms of surrender^to his conquered capital. 

Whence visited St Cloud, it was the head-qpar- 
ters of Prince ^bwartzenberg ; and the Austrian 
grenadiers mounted guard at the gates of the Impe- 
rial palace. The bank% of the Seine, below the Pa- 
lace, were covered by an immense bivouack of Aus- 
trian troops, ahdp the fires of their encadipment 
twinkled in Ae obs&ritjisof twilight amidst the low 
brushwood with which the sides of the yver were 
clothed. The a{ypearance of this bivouack, dimly 
discerned through the rugj^ed stems of fofty trees^ or 
lialf-hid by the Iiixurianl branches which obscur^ 
the view; — the picturesque and varied Sspect of^the 
camp covered with waggons, and all the acc^pani- 
ments of military seryi<;e 5 ---the columns of smok^^ 
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rising from the fires with which it was intcrsporscch 
and the innumerable horses crowded amidst the con- 
fused multitude of men and cairiages^ or resting in 
more sequestered spots on the sides of the livci, 
with their forms finely rcflect^l in its unruffled wa 
ters— presented a spectacle %^hich exhibited war in 
its n\pst striking aspect, and gave a character to the 
'sit vno whicli would have suited the romantic strain 
of Salvator% mind. 

St Germain, tliough less ^picturesquely situated 
than St Cloud, presents features, nevertheless, of 
more than ordinary magnificence. The Palace, now 
converted into a school of ipililary education ^ y Na- 
poleon, is a mean irregular building ; though it pos- 
sesses a certain interast, having bec/i long the re- 
sidence of the cx&led house dt Stewart. 'Ilie situa- 
tion, however, is truly fitted for* an imperial dwell- 
ing;^ it stands on the edge of a high bank, overhang- 
ing the Seine, at the end of a magnificent terrace, a 
mile and a half long, built on the projecting heights 
which edge the river. The tvalk along this terrace 
is the finest spectacle which the vicinity of Paris has 
to preset. It is backed along its whole extent by 
the immense forest of St, Gennain, the foliage of 
which o^eihangs the road, and in the reccsbes of 
which you can occasionally discern those beautiful 
which form th^ peculiar cfiaracteristic of fo* 
rust scenery. • The steep iJartk which descends to the 
river is clothed witli» orchards and vineyards in all 
theluatvriance of a southerja climate , and in front, 
there is spread beneath your feet the immense plain 
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ill which the Seitie wanders, whose waters are des- 
cried at inteivals through the woods and gardens 
with which its banks are adorned; while, ^in the far- 
thest di-iitancr, the towers of St Denis, and the heights 
^if Paris, form an irregular c iitlitic on the vcigc of 
tiie horizon* Ii is a scene exhibiting ‘the most beaa- 
tiljiil aspect of cultivated nature, ami would havo» 
been the fit residence for a Monaich who lovt^-yfo 
survey his subjects’ happiness: but it was dcsci toil 
by the miserable w^eakness of Louis XiV., because 
the view terminated in tlje cemetery of the Kings of 
France, and his enjoyment of it would have been de- 
htio^^fcd by the thoin^hl^ of mortal decay. 

\'ersailles, wliich that monarch chose as the ordi- 
nary abode of his splen/jid Court, U less faVburably 
situate for a royal dwviliiig, though the view from 
the great fiont uf the palace is beautifully clothed 
with luiuriaiit woods. The palace itself is ^ mag- 
nificent buildifig of immense extent, loaded with the 
riches of architectural beauty, but destitute of that 
fins proportion and lightness of ornament, which 
spread so indescribable a charm over the Palace of 
the Louvre. The interior is in a state of lament- 
able decay, having been pillaged at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary fury, and fbymcd into a 
barrack for the# republican ^soldiers, Uic marks ofv 
whose violence are still vfsible in the laded splendour 
of its magnificent apartments* They ^tiil shew, how« 
ever, the favourite apartmeufs of Mana Aiitojfiett^ 
the walls of which are* covered with the finest mir- 
TOTS, and some remains of the furniture are still pre- 
YOU I# o ^ 



femd, ^\hicl> even the licentious fury of the French 
army seem^ to have been afraid to \ioIatc. The 
gardens »n uliich all the richcs'of Fiance, and all 
the eflbrts of ait u^ere so long la\islied, present a 
pahiful moniuncnt ofitlieHlepri'iity of taste: but tlu 

tit Tt ianon^<\\\ liicli is a little palace built of iiiai ble, 
and surrounded by slirubberies in the English st}je, 
e>l»£bils the genuine beauty ofvihiih the imitation of 
nature is susceptible, 'riiis jialace contains a *^ime of 
«>}dondicl apartments fitted up with singulai tuMe, 
and adorned with a number o4 charinmg picture s ; 
it was the favourite residence of Maria LoiiiM, and 
vve were there shcwiwhe d»’a\ving nuileiSiils vJhu li 
she u^l, and some unfinished sketches which she 
left, in which, we wwe infonned, she much delight- 
ed^ and which bore the maiks of a cuhivated taste* 

We frequently enquired conc(‘r!tii’g the character 
and occupations of this Empre^^, at all lh(^ palaces 
where she usually dwelt, and uuifoindy receivi.d the 
same answer :—Slie w'ac* everywhere represented as 
cold, proud, and haughty in'lier manner, and 'lu- 
concihating in her ordinaiy address. Her time was 
much s](feiit in private, in the exercise of religious 
duty, or in needle^ work and drawing; and her fa- 
vourite scitf at St Cloud w'as between iw*o windows, 
^from one of which sh^e had a viei^ over the bcauti- 
"^iil wooda which dothc thV banks of* the river, anti 
Iroin the other' a distant prospect of the towers and 
dom^ of Pans. 

Very liiflbrcnt was the character which belonged 
to the former JEinprcbS, the first wife of Bonaparte, 
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: She passed the clo&e of her Hie at the <lc- 
lip;hifiil retreit of Mahnalson, a ^illa charmingly &i- 
tintcd on tlie banks*of the Seine, seven miles lioiii 
Pans, on the road to St Germain. This villa had 
Ixon her favouiite residence tvhilo she continued 
12 npress, and (ormed her only home after tin* pe^ 

) lod ot Ik i divorce ; — here she lived in obsruiit^ ai^d 
rttii ^inent, vnrhont anj of the pomp ol a couit* or 
ain the spkndour which belonged to her fuinui 
1 ink, — (ueiipitd entnd^ m ihe employment of gar- 
dtium^, Ol 111 all( Mating the distresses of those 
aioiind lui. The shinbberios and gardens were laid 
out 111 bi igul ii b< lytyi in the English taste, ♦ and 
eoiit lined .i \ast ^allotJ of larelloweis, which slu 
hiul loi a long pciiodlyti'^ collt'ctwig. Tliese shiub- 
bcrioswoieto hei tlu »'Oiirce ol nevor-failing enjoy- 
ment; she spent iliany hourb in tl>em every day, 
working fterself, or superintending the occupailons 
of others ; and iv these delightful occupations Becm- 
ed to return again to all the Innocence and happiness 
of youth. She was beloved to the greatest dcgi ee 
by all the poor who inhabited the vicinity of^or re- 
tieat, botli for the ^ntlencss of her manner, and her 
unweaiiod attention to ^heir buflTeiings and their 
wants; and dm mg the whole period of h<!r retire- 
ment, slie retained tlie esteei^ and aflccUon of all 
diibsos of rrencli citi/ens. The Emperor Alexan- 
der visiteiT her repeatedly during the ^tay of the 
aUiod armies in Paris; and her death occasioned an 
Linivprsal feeling of legibl, lately to be mot witU 
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amidst the corruption and selfishness of the Fxench 
metropolis. 

There was something singul&rly striking in the 
history and character of this remarkable woman : — 
Born in a humble stAlion, without any of the advan- 
^ tages which rank or education could afford, she v, as 
c^riy involved in all the unspeakable niUerios of tho 
Frau'h revolution, and was extricated from h<'r pre- 
carious situation only by being united to that exit n- 
ordinary man whose crimes and whose ambition 
have spread misery throigh every country of Eu- 
rope: Rising through all the gradations of rank 
through which he paS&cd, she everywhere conioiand- 
cd the esteem and regard of all who had access to 
admire her private virtues; nnd when at length she 
was raised to the rank of Emprecs, she graced the 
imperial throne with all the charities and virtues of 
ahulnbler station. She boie, with iinexam'pled mag- 
naiiimity, the sacrifice of power end of influence 
which she was compelled to make : Slie carried into 
the obscurity of humble lik all the dignity of mind 
which befitted the character of an Empress of France; 
and exercised, in the delightfu^occtipations of country 
life, or in the alleviation oPlhe severity of individual 
di$treiS| \iiSLt firmness of mind and gentleness of dis- 
^ position with which i^he Jiad ligliAcned the weight of 
impetrial dominion, and softened the rigour of des- 
potic powofe 

The Forest of Fontainblcau exliibits scenery of 
a more picturesque aud striking character than is to 
be met with ih any other part of the north of France. 
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It is *sitaatc(l 40 from Parisf on tiic great rocut 
to Kjme, and tlic appearance of the country tliroiigli 
vhich this load runs, for the inobt#part, lL*t 
and mniitcivsting. It runs through a continued 
pl.iin, ill a straight Jiuc betuseen tali rows of elm 
tio<‘s 'vlioso lower branches arc lml^ovlnly cut oil* 
ibr lire-wood to the peasjiiitry; and exhibits, loi the • 
iiitibt part, no oilier feature than tliO coiiliiuied ru-*4»s 
of iigricuituial produce. At the dihlancc of ai* eii 
nulcs from the town of Fontainbloau, you firist dis- 
cern the forest, covering a^vast ridge of rocks, stretch- 
ing as far as* the eye can icach, from right to left, mid 
}nebe|lU)g a daik irregular oi^linc on the suiiace of 
the horizon. The cultivation continues, with fill its 
iinilo’ inity, ta the very foqt of Uie lidge; but the mo- 
ment }ou pass the bouhdiuies of tlio forest, you find 
j ourself surroiuul^iiil at once with all the wdidness 
and luxil>iancc of natural sceiuny. The surface of 
the grouiul is broken and irregular, lining at times 
into vast piles of shapeless rocks, and enclosing .it 
others small \ allies, ill which the wood grows in 
endless beauty, unblighted by the dulling blasts of 
^ northern cliuulesj* In these vallies, the ohk, tlie 
ash, and the beech, the peculiar magnificence 

of forest scenery, whilb, on the neighboui^ng hills, 
the birch waves it%airy foliage round the dark masses 
of rock wliicli torininale tBc vfew. Nothing cun be 
conceived more' sli iking’ than the scem?]^’ which this 
variety of rock and W'ood pxtiduco in e\cry payt of, 
this ronuuitic forest. A^tiiiiei» you pass thrtfugh ua 
unbroken mastS of aged timber, surrounded by 

03 



Jmtive graiuiour of forest scenery, and undisUiibcd 
by anj tuces of human liabilalioii* except in those 
uk!o paths \^hicli occabioiially ppen a passing \icw 
into the remoter parts of the forest. At ollurs, the 
path winds through gtc'at ms?'>scs of rock, pikd in 
endless confns^<)n upon each other, in the cioices of 
vviachj the feiii and the heath grow in all the luxu- 
ritmee of southern vogctaiion ; while their buminitb 
are covered by aged oaks of the wildest iorins, wIkj^c 
i robbing boughs throw' an cteniiil shade over the ra- 
sines below, and aliord roj^in only to dibcern at the 
faithebt distance the bummits of those beautiful bills, 
on which the light fuhage of the birch trcmlVics in 
the lay of an unclouded bun, or waves on the blue of 
a «iimiuer heaven- , ' - ^ 

lo those who have had the good fortune to 
bee the beautiful sceiiciy of the d robucks in Scot- 
land, of Matlock in Dtibjshiie, or of tlic wood- 
ed Fellb in Cumbotlaiid, it may a/ford some idea 
of the Forest of Foutainbleau, to say that it 
combines scenciy of a fiiniiar debcriplion with the 
aged mognificeiice of Windsor Forest. Over its 
whole extent IhcTc aic scaite]|^ many detached oaks 
of vast dimension^, which seem to he of an older race 
in the grawth of ♦he Foic^stj^whose lowest boughs 
^jtrctch above the top of the wooci which surrounds 
thein,~awd whose decayed summits adbid a striking 
contrast tp young and luxnri mt foliage w ith which 
theitf steni$ arc cijvcl6pcd- When we visited Fon- 
tuinbietlU, it was occupied by the old imperial guard, 
xilikh Mill lemained in that station after the abdica- 
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f ion of Bonapatfe; and wo frequently met parties, 
or detached i^cragglors of wandering in the 

jno&t solitary pait» of the Forost. Thoir warlike 
and weather-beaten appear&nce; their battered arms 
and worn accoutremciitb ; the iark feailiers of their 
ca2>s, and the sallow ferocious aapcct of their 
countenances, suited the savage chuiactcr of the" 
scenery with which they were surrounded, and iLniW 
over the gloom and solitude of the Fore^'t that wild 
expression with which the genius of iSalvator digni'* 
lied the features of uncuj^tivated nature. 

The town and palace of Fontaiiibleau is situated 
in a |liiall plain near tjie cenCrc ot the forest, and 
surrounded on ail "sides by the, rocky* ridges with 
which it is ^verywlrere Intertcctcd. The palace is 
u large irregular building, composed of many squares, 
and fitted i\\y iu tbe inside with the utmost splendour 
of imperial nuiguificeucc. Wc were there i^hewn 
the apaitmeuU^iu which Napoleon dwell during his 
stay iu the palace^ alter tin. capture of Paris by the 
allied troops ; and flie desk at which he always 
wrote, and where his abdication was signed. It was 
covered with whke leather, scratched ovciT in every 
direction, and iint^kciUwith innumerable wipings of 
the pen, among which we perceived his ^wu name, 
Napoleon, Ircqu^tly written as in a very hurried and 
irregular hand ; and one/seiitence which began, Que 
Dieu, Napoleon, Napoleon. The servants in the 
palace agreed in stating, thfit the EnijperoFs 
and fortitude of muid never deserted him during 
the ruin of his fortune; that he was engaged iu his 
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'wiilinpf-cliamber during the greater part of the da} t 
and^\iilktd for two Incurs on tl>e terrace, in close 
conservation with Marshal Ney. ® Several ofllcers of 
the impel ial guard lepeated the ^pet^h whkli he 
made to tiooj)& oh leaving Ahom aftei l»is abdiea- 
tion of the throne, wlikli was pretisely what appear- 
' ed i«i^ the English newspapers. So great was the 
enttnisia'^in piodiicod by this speech among the sol- 
diers piesciU, that it was leceivcd wall shouts and 
dies of Vive riimpen'ur, A Paris, A Parib * and 
when he departed under \lic oubtody of tlio aMitd 
Commissioners, the wliole army wept ; there was not 
a dry c^e in the muWtudc , who were asH^mb^d to* 
witness his departure. Even the imperial guard, who 
had been traineil in scenes of suffering from their 
first entry into the seivice~who had been inured 
for a long c*ourse of jears to the duily ‘•ight of hu- 
man juisery, and htul constantly made a spdtt of all 
the afflictions which are fitted to mpve the human 
heart, shared in the general grief; they seemed to 
forget the degiadation in wliich their cunmnuvh'r 
was involved, the hardships to which tluj^ had been 
exposed/ and the destruction which he had brought 
upon their brethren in anus^ thdy remembered him 
when he stood victorious on the field of Austeilitz, 
ihOr passed in triumph through the gates of Moscow, 
and shed over the fall of ihpir Emperor those tears 
•of geudine sorrow' which they denied to the deepest 
scenes of private btiffeibg, or the mo^t aggravated 
inMancesof iudivklual distress. It is impossible not 
to regtet that feelings so exalting to human natine 
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should have been '« wakened by one who shared so 
little in their efithustasm himself; that the sufferings 
of thousands should^have been forgotten in the fate 
of one to whom the miseries of others never afforded 
a 'subject of regret ; and that Jhc only occasion on 
which getioioiis sentiments should have been mani- 
icsted by the Vi eneh army, should fiave been the , 
overthrow of that power by which their aniWtion 
and llieii wickedness had been supported. « 

had the good foi tune to see the infantry of 
the old guard drawn uj> in line in the streets of Fon- 
lainbleaii, and their ap^Wrance was such as fully 
anbWjjprcd the idea we had formed of that body of 
veteran soldiers, wiK> had borne the French eagles 
through every capital of Eur^c» Their aspect was 
bold and martial ; thc^c was a keenness in their eyes 
which bespoke thf chai*acteristic intelligence of the 
French^oldiers, and a ferocity in the expression of 
their countenances which seemed to have been utisub- 
dued even by thV unparalleled disasters in whidt their 
country had been involved. The people of the town 
itself complained in the bitterest terms of their licen- 
tious conduct, apd repeatedly said tliat they dread- 
ed them more as friends than the Cossacks them- 
selves as enemies. Tlicy seemed to harbour tlio 
most unbounded resentment against th ^ people of 
this country ; tficir couxtenanccs bore the expres * 
sion of the strongest ewnlity as we waHLed along their 
line, and we frequejuly hea{d them enutter among 
themselves, in the most^omphatic manner, Dieu^ 
xvtla les Angloh /—Whatever the atrocity of their 
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conduct, however, might have been to the poopU of 
theii own, as well as everj other country, it wa-> ini- 
posbihle npi to feel the strongest emotion .it the 
sight of tlio\eteraa soldiciN wluise exploit'. Ijad so 
Jong ri\etted the attention of all uho It It m intou*^t 
in the cisili/ej} world. Those were the men wlio 
jfiist raised the glory ol the rcpuhheaii .irniits on the 
pl^ins^'ot Italy; who survhed the burning climate ul 
Egypt, and chained victory to the imperial stand iid^* 
at Jena, at Fiiedland and \iisterlit/— w ho tollowed 
the career of vittory to the walls of the KumuIiu, 
and marched undaunted tbiongh the i inks of death 
amid the snows of Russia; — who witncHsexI tlurjinin 
of Franco inuUn the walls of I^ipsU, rind slrugghxl 
to save its falling foityneon the heighs ol Laou; 
and who preserved, in the midst of national Imnii- 
liaiion, and when surroumled by tl^c mighty foreign 
PoweiN, that undaunted air and unshaken fisinnoss, 
wlutlf even in the moment of defeat, conrmaiided 
the respect of their antagonists in arms. 

Be3''ond the town of Fontaiiibleau, there rises a 
ridge of steep hills, which prevents any view in that 
clirectioninto the distant parts of the foust. 'riic road 
to their summit lies through^ the Imperial (iaidens, 
and issuiiouiuled hy the artificial forms and regular 
walks wludi marks the character of the Frciuh 
«gat*«!oniugt When yon, reach the summit, however, 
the t’bafaeter q{ the scene" instantly changes, and 
jou pass at (mte into thf utmost wildness of desohi* 
ted Tlie foregromul is broken by barren 

rock..Nrtii(l/vOvercd with the hpaiitifiil forms of dip 
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‘^\ccj)Ing birch ; iimnccliatcly below there lies a lone- 
ly valley, strewed with masses of grey stone, without 
the slightO'-.t trace oi* human habitation, in 

'the farthest distance, the forest is dUcorned, cloth* 
iug the sides of those Broken rifiges which rise in 
endless confusion on the surface of the Iiorizon. At ^ 
the ^moment when we reached this spot, the SHn 
was settina in the west ; the cold grey of the sto^c 
which coM'red the ravines, was dimly discerned 
througli tlie obscure light which the approach of 
night produced, while th» rugged outline of the 
rocks b^’ond was projected in the deepest shadow 
on the might light of tJiie\lcpartTng day. The still- 
ness oi the evening suited the solitude and tlic solem- 
nity of the scene ; it thiicw over the wildness of the 
scenery a softer character, and rendered it expressive 
ol'inore schilling foiling ; and presented nature in a 
moment ol unbroken repose, save where the airy 
forms of the birch sighed in the bi*eezc of the sum- 
mer heaven, or waved qp the gold of the w’estern 
sky. % 

There is no scenery round Paris sP striking ^s the 
forest of Fontainbleaii, but the heights of Belleville 
exhibit nature in a more Jileasing aspect, and are 
distinguished by features of a gentler chl^'actcr. 
Montmartre, and tJifc ridge qf Bjjlle\ille, form those 
celebrated heights wluch^ oommand Paris on the 
northern s»ide> and which were so obstiiaatcly con- 
tested between the allies and the French, on the 
30 th March 1814 , prcvioifs to the capture ollParis 
byjhc allied Sovereigns. Montmartre is covered 



for the mo«;t past with houses^ and presents nothing 
to attra 9 t the eye of the observer, except the exten- 
sive view which is to be met with nl its summit, 
rile heights of BeJJeville, however, are varied with 
wood, with ^orchards, vineyards, and gaidens, in- 
terspersed witli cottages and villas, and cultivated 
the utmost care. Tliere are few enclosures, 
Xfot the whole extent of the ground is thiclvly stud- 
ded with walnuts, fruit-ticcs, and forest timbei, whu.h, 
from a distance, give it the appearance of one con- 
tinued wood. On a heater approach, lu)we\or, 
you find it intersected in every direction small 
pavlis, which wind amoilg'ths vinc}'ard*‘, oi \hrough 
the woods with which thehjli> are coyeicd, and pre« 
sent at every turn, th6si« charming little scenes 
which form the peculiar cbaracteiistic of woodland 
scenery. The cottages, half hici by the profusion of 
fruit-trcc«t, or embosomed in the luxui iant w oods, 
with which they are everywhere surrounded, in- 
crease the interest which alhe scenery itself is fit- 
ted to produce: they combine the delighted idea 
of tile peasant’s enjoyment witli the beauty of the 
spot on which his dwelling is }|laced ; and awaken, in 
the i^idst of the bound^s luxuriance of vegetable 
nature, those deeper feelings of moral delight, which 
spring from the fontemplatioh of human happi- 
naas* c ' • 

To a northern cgire^ there is nothing so delightful 
as tlys luxuriance of vegetation, which rises amidst 
the warmth ol' southern climates. The sterile rocks 
;u^ugged mountains of northern regions, m^jibit 



nature in. her, native rudeness, lier features bear a 
harsher aspect, and her forms arc expressive of more 
melancholy feeling ; hut under the genial* warmth 
• of a southern. sun, she is arrayed in a robe of softer 
colours, and beams with the expJ*essioii of a genlJer 
character. She there appears siirroiAided by the 
luxuriance of vegetable life : she pours forth 
Uounty with a profusion which the partisans of uLi- 
' lity would call prodigality, and covers the earth with 
a splendour of beauty, which scarves no other pur- 
pose, than to minister to ^he fielight of human ex- 
istence. Amidst the riches with which man is sur- 
roiindtfl, his destiny aj>p(?ars h.fj.)jner than in more 
desolate situations ; w^c forget the sufferings of*the 
individual in fhe profusion of i)eauty with vvliich he 
is surrounded; and impute to tlie inhabitants of 
these del^htful . regions, those feelings of happiness 
w'hich spring in our own minds from tlie contempla- 
tion of the scenery in which they are placed'. 

The effect of the charming scenery on the heights 
of BeUeville, is much increased by the distant objects 
which terminate some parts of the view. To the east^ 
the high and gloomy towers of Vincennes rise over , 
the beautiful woods ^\ith which the .ides of the hiU ' 
are adorned ; and give an air of solemnitjT'to the 
scene, arising froi» the rcmembfance of the tragic 
events of which it w^as the theatre. To the souths 
the domes and spires of Paris can occasionally be 
discovered through the openings of the* wood with 
which the foreground is icnriched, and present the 
capital at that pleasing distance, when the mihuter 
u K 
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parts of tlie buildings are concealed, when its pro- 
minent features alone arc displayed, and the whole is 
softened Jby the obscure light wjhich distance throws 
over the objects of nature. To an English mind, 
the effect of the whple is infipitely increased, by the 
animating associations with which this scenery is 
f»onnected by the remembrance of the mighty 
struggle between freedom and slavery, which 
he^e terminated of the heroic deeds w hich were 
here performed, and the unequalled magnanimity 
which was here displayed. It was here that the ex- 
piring efforts of military despotism ^vcrc overtlirown 
—that the armies of^ Russia stood triumphal^ over 
Jlie ^sower of France, and noBly avenged the ashes 
of their own capital;^ by sparing that^of their pro- 
strate enemy. * 

When we visited the heights^^of Belleville, the 
traces of the recent struggle were visibly ifhprintcd 
i)n the villages and woods with which the liill is 
covered. The marks of blood were still to be dis- 
cerned on the chaussce whichdeads through the vil- 
lage of Fantin ; the elm trees wluch line die road were 
cut asunder or bored through with cannon shot, -and 
theiip stems riddled in many^ parte, with the incessant 
?^re of 4jie grape shot. The bouses in La Villette, 
l^lleville and PantiBj were covered witli the marks of 
musket shot; the windows of many were shattered, 
.4>r wWljr destroyed, and "the interior of the rooms 
broki^ ' by the balls which seemed to have pierced 
ever^ i^rt of the building^ So thickly were the 
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houses iii sope |>laccs covered with these marks^ 
that it appeared almost incredible how any one. 
could have escaped ffom so destructive a fire. Even* 
the beautiful gardens with 'which the slope of the 
heights arc adorned, jftid the inmost recesses of the 
wood of Romainville bore throughout, the marks of 
liie desperate struggles which they had latelv'^^t^ 
ncssed,,and exhibited the symptoms of fracture lor 
destruction in the midst of the luxuriance of natural 
beauty ; — ^yer, thaugij they had so recently been the 
scene ol‘ mortal combat ; •though the ashes of the 
dead yet lay in heaps on different parts of tha.iield 
of batt.?, the prolific^ powders oT nature were uikle-^ 
cayed : the vines clustered round the broken frag- 
ments of the ihstrumelit^ of waf^— ^he corn spread d 
sweeter green over the fields, which were yet wet 
with huiij^an blood,® and the li*ee8 waved with reiio**»A 
vated beauty over the uiicoffined rci^aiiis of the fle* 
parted brave; emblematic of the decay, of and 

of the immortality of n^ure. ^ ^ 

Thi^ French have often been accused of selfish- 
ness, and the indifference which they often manifest 
to the fate of their Velations,, affords too much rea- 
son to believe that the Social affections hajfp little*" 
permanent mflaence on their minds. We must, 
however, ddmit, that they ^xh|bit in misfoi^unes of 
a different kind— in calamities which ^really press 
upon their own enjoyments of life, • the same 
gaiety of hearty and the same undisturbed equani- 
mity of disposition. That gmety.Jn misfortune, 
w hich is so painfut to every observii^r^ when U to 
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be fennel in the midst of family distress, becomes 
delightful when it exists under the deprivation of 
the selfish gratification to which the individual had 
been accustomed. Both here, and in otlier parts of 
France, where thc^ houses of the peasants had bee^* 
wholly destr6}'cd by tlie allied armies, we had occa- 
frequently to observe and admire the cquaiii- 
niuy of mind with which these poor people boro the 
loss of all their property. For an cxlciit of fiO 
miles in one direction, towards the north of Cliam- 
pagne, every house near, the great road had been 
burnt or pillaged for the firewood which it contain- 
ed, both by the Feench and the allied armS's, and 
tlie people were everywhere compelled to sleep in the 
open air. When we spoke to them oiT the subject of 
their losses, they answered wdth smiles, “ Tout est de- 


« tmlt ! tout, toutf :nd Scemeu to uV 

rive amusement from the completeness of -the devas- 


tation. The men were everywhere rebuilding their 


fallen walk, with a cheerfulness which never would 
have existed ki England under similar clrcuyistan- 


tes; qpd the little children laboured in tJic gar- 
dens during the day, and slept under the vines at 
•*rfjgbtj,wjthout exbibitinff any' signs of distress for 
their msconsolate situation. In many places, we 


fiftw groupes of the|e little chihlren in the midst of 
ih^, ruined houses, or under the shattered trees, 
playing wi(J[i the musket shot, or trying to roll the 
cannon balls by whicR the destruction of their dwell- 
ings Had been dfected ;-^exhibiting a picture of 
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youthful Joy and native innocence, vifhile sporting 
with the instruments of human destruction^ which 
the 'genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds wouflid have 
moulded into the expression of pathetic feeling, or 
employed as the means bf moral Improvement. 


H 3 



C^IIAPTER V. 


PART? THE LOLVRi.. 
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To those who have had the ^ > 
pictures and statues v^hith /»rv r rJM-d :u \\',c 
Louvre, all description of c\,* ihu-l 'jppear 

superfluous; and to ihoso^ hx ot liad this 
good fortune, such an attompi f«* ^ > r v' y adc* 

quatc idea of the objects wh'^ • liibcll. There 
is iiotliing more uninlerest.* , ihan ihi. c atalogue of 
-^-pictures which are to be funnel in the works of many 
niodehi travellers ; nor any thing in general more 
^ridiculous than the ravings of admiration with which 
' 4hji$^j^j|italoguc is delcribed^ and with which the rea- 
in gc^ei*al is little disposed to sympathise. With- 
out attempting, th&efore, to enumerate the great 
wwtti'vjwch arc there to^e met with, we shall con- 
finr a simple object, to the dclinc^on 

^cnc^lil^amgt€r by which the dlflcrciU scliools 




of painting are distinguished, and the great features 
in which they ail clilFer from the sculpture of an** 
cient time* . For the justice of these observations, 
wc of course appeal to thcMe who have examin- 
ed tills great collectidh ; and in the prosecution of 
tin VC pretend to nothing more tnan the simple 
arcMiiDt of the feelings which, we are persuaded,- ‘must 
it. r .*cc(a » cd to all those who have viewed it witljput 
.vU‘dgo of the rules which art has established, 
r j i jj-picuble principles which connoisseurs 

i ^ . i'u:iupt of this kind, the Louvre presents 
. »' S'; the unparalleled coUgjition 

. NO, ‘VHry school and description which 
' . . . .. hix't V ♦ui, anit the facility with tvhich 

^ .he progress of the art from its 

h • i I c . ‘ ;/ 1 A ^ lie period of i ts greatest perfection* 
:a] '/ i ' 'W that the collection of 4 hese. 

V ; } lu^ liow^ever much to be de- 

ploi 'w V J’ unprincipled ambition, and 

hov%‘v f * . ^ 1 may have diminished the impres- 
sion v^L. objects, from the influence of 

ussociiitii o, prod?*v n their native place, is yet cal- 
'Ciiiaicd to produce the greatest of All improy^ttefltS^ 
iji the progress ol* the art ; by divesting particular 
schools and partltular wo/ks^of the unbounded in- 
fluence whicli the eflfeef of early association^ or the 
prejudices of national feding, have^giyen them iii :. 
their original situation;, an^ placing them where 
their real nature ii to ^ judg^ of by a Aore 
I cnded circle, and subjected to tlic examination of 
more impartial sentiments* 



The character of eveiy school of painting has 
been determined by some peculiar tircuinstances 
under which that school first originated, which have 
contributed to form its greatest exielleiicies, and been 
the real source of its principal defects; and it has 
unfortunately happened that the unbounded adini- 
for the great production of these schoolij 
haf everywhere formed the national taste, and tend- 
ed to perpetuate their errors, when the pro^^ios.. 
of society would othoiwisc have led to their cailiei 
abandonment. It deserve^ well to be considt^ied, 
therefore, whether tlie restoration of these ^monu- 
meuts of art to their original sitiKilioii'*, while it 
would unquestionably enhance the veneration with 
which they w^ould severally bj regarded, would not 
perpetuate the defects which particular circumstances 
have stamped on their school of *comi>ositJ^^i ; and 
- whc'tlier tlie continuance of thtm in their present 
situation, however fatal to the implicit venezation for 
the workb of antiquity, is not calculated by the com- 
parison of their excellencies and the exhibition of 
their d^’fccts, to form a new school, which shall pos- 
sess a more general character, anti be adapted for 
‘^^tbb^odimration of a more Huibiasscd public. It is 
In the ^spotic reign of arbitrary governme^its that 
the infiaence of anejenfv error, the power of 
prejudice is mos^ ynbounded ; but it is in 
the utibiassc^ discussion which distinguishes a free 
slate, that the influence of prejudice is forgotten, ami 
truth etiorges from the collision of opposite opi« 
jiions. JEJo^yever Uiis may be, and whatever detfif- 
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nitnalion on this subject may be formed by the 
Sovereigns who now hold the destinies of Europe in 
their hands, it will ^ot, it is hoped, be deemed an 
useless aUeuipt, if wo now endeavour to state, in a 
few words, the impression whic^ was produced by 
this groat collection of the works of a^, which has 
been felt, wo tioubt not, by all who have viewed it with 
«Ttiitorcd eyes, but has not hitherto been descrine^ 
by so much better able to do justice to it than 
ourselves. 

"Ilie first hall of the Louvre in the Picture Gallery 
is filled with paintings of* the French school. The 
princijful artists whose work^ are here exhibit- 
ed, are Lc Brim, Caspar and Nicolas Pouisin, 
Claude Lorrain, Vemet, and the modern painters,^ 
Gerard and David. The general character of the 
school of French JjiistQric«<l painting, is the expres- 
sion oi' ^fission ‘and violent etnotion. The colouring 
j.Ubr the mofctjiart brilUant; the canvas crovfdcd 
with figures, and the incident selected that in which 
tlio ^lainter might hftve the best opportunity o( 
dis])la}ing his knowledge of the human frame, 
or the varied expression of the human rfiounte- 
nance. In the pieturcs of the modern school of 
French painting, this peculiarity is pushed 
travagant Iengtii,^and, fortunately for the art, dis- 
plays the false principlesp ox\^ which the system of 
their composition is founded. The pioment seized 
is uniformly that ^f the strqjigest anctmost violent 
passion ; the principal actors in the piece are repre- 
sented in a state of phrenzied exertion, and the whole ^ 



ftnatoinical knowledge of the artist is displayed iiA 
the endless contortions into which the human frame 
is ihiov^n. In Davkrs celehrated picture of the 
diree Horatii, this peculiarity appears in tlie most 
striking light. Thi works itf this ai tist may excite 
admiration) but it is the limited and aitilicial adnii- 
of the schot^ls ; of those m ho have hugot the 
enu of the art ia the acquhition of the tcchni^fTl 
kflbwiedge with wliich it is accompanied) oi th ' dis- 
play of the tcchukal powers which its execution in- 
volves. ^ 

The painting® of Vernet^ in this collection, are 
pel haps the finest i^iecimcns of that beautiikl mas- 
ter^ and they entitle* liiin to*a higher jdnee in the 
estimation of inankin4 ht; acems )tt to lunc ob- 
tained ftom the ge’lnerality of* obsei vers. Tlierc is a 
delicacy of colouring, an unity ciide'^ign, and a liar- 
mony of cxpresslojq in hLs woikS) which ac^oid well 
witfi the simplicity of the subjects wlpth bis taste has 
8clt^Jtt*d,. and the general effect which it was his ob- 
ject to produce. In the representation oftlicsun 
dispelling the mists of a cloudy moining; of his 
setting *rajs giltiing the weaves of s western sea; or 
of that undefined beauty yhick moonlight tlirows 
"o v^ ci^ol ijcctfi of nature, the w^orks ol this artist 
are pei haps un i ivallcd. ^ 

The paintings of Cl^udt arc by no means equal to 
what we had oxiiected, fromr tlie celebrity which his 
name has utijuired, oi^ the tnatc]|icss beauty whiclf 
the engravings from him jiossess* They are but 
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eleven in number, and cannot be, in any degree, com- 
pared with those which are to be found in Mr An- 
gcrstein’s collection. ‘To those, however, ^^o have 
been accustomed to study the designs of this great 
master, through the mcdiuirt of tfle engraved copies, 
and above all, in the unrivalled works Vf Woollet, 
tlic sight oT the original pictures must, perhaps ' 
itirtimes^ create a feeling of disappointment. Thei; 4 j. 
is an .-unity of effect in the engravings which can 
never be met with amidst the distraction of colour- 
ing in the original pictui^s ; and the imagination 
clothes the beautiful shades of the copy with finer 
tints thSn even the pencil of Cl^iude has been a^e 
to supply. I have shewn you,’* said Corinne to 
Oswald, “ St Feter’s f6r file firs! time, w hen the bril- 
** liancy of its decorations might appear in full splen- 
dour, in the rays of the sun : I reserve for you a 
finer, and a more profound enjoyment, to behold 
** it by the light •of the moon.” Perhaps there is 
a distinction of the same kind between the gaudy 
b)’i Ilian cy of varied colours, and the chaster simp1fP~ 
city of uniform shadows ; and it is probably for this 
reason, that on the first view of a picture which you . 
have long admired in\he iimplicity of cngrayed^jgfii»r 
feet, you involuntarily recede from tlie viev^* and 
seek in tlte obscure Jight, and uncertain tint, which 
distance produces, to recover tbtit uniform tone and 
general character,, which Ihe splendour t>f colouring 
is so apt to destroy. It is a ft eiing similar to that 
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Vihich Lord Byron has so finely described, as arising 

from the beauty of moonlight scenery 

* • 

- Mejllow'd to that tender ligkt 

Which Heaven td gaud;?' day denies.” 
c 

Dutch and Flemish school, to which you nexV 
iT^vance, possesses merit, and is distinguished by a 
character of a very different description. It w..s the 
well-known object of this school, to present an exact 
and faithful imitation of nature ; to exaggerate none 
of its faults, and enhance none of its excclloncies but 
exiibit it as it really appearS^to the eye ol an or- 
dinary spectator. Its artists selected, in general, 
some scene of humour or amusement, in the dis- 
covery of which, the most ignorant spectators might 
discover other sources of plea%ufe from thgse which 
th^merit of the art itself afforded. Tliey did not pre- 
tend, in general, to aim at the exhibition of passion 
or powerful emotion ; their paintings, therefore, are 
free from that painful display of theatrical effeef which 
chara^^terises the French school; their object was 
not to represent those deep sceneS of sorrow or siif- 
which accord with tfie profound feelings 
which it was the object of the Italian school to 
awaken ; they want, therefore, th'^ dignity and gran- 
deur which the works ofuhe greater Italian painters 
possess : d^eir merit consisU in the faithful delinea- 
tion of those ordinaiy scenes and common occur- 
rence^ which are familiar to the eye of the most 
careless obaerven Tlje power of the painter, there- 



lore, could be displayed only in tlic minuteness of 
the finishing, oi’ the brilliancy of the effect: aiul 
he endeavoured, by .the powerful contrasts of ligliL 
and shade, to give an higiicr character to his works, 
than the nature of ihci*' subjccts*bould oLlicrwise ad^ 
init. • 

The pictures of Tcnicre, Ostade, and Gorn’*d 
^Ifow, possess these merits, and are distinguish^ 
by tl'i» character in the highest degree; but their 
((Luilities arc so well known in this country, as to 
render any observations them supei fluous. There 
is a very great collection here preserved, of the 
works T>f Rciiibrandt, and ihck* design and effect 
bear, in general, a higher character than belongs to 
most of the V orks of this celelv atcd master. 

In one respect, the collection in the Louvre is aU 
together unrivalled^ in the number and beauty of the 
JVoia>crmans which are there to be met with ; noj; is 
it possible, witbciut having seen it, to appreciate, with 
any degree of justice, the variety of design, the ac- 
curaev of drawing, or*deIicacy of ffnisliing, w'liicli 
distinguish his works from those of any other pain- 
ter of a similar description. There are 38*of his 
pieces there asscmbltJd, alj in the finest state of jjre?* 
servation, and all displaying the same unrivalled 
beauty of colouring, and execution. In their design, 
however, they widely differ^ ami they exhibit, in the 
most striking manner, the real object to which 
painting should be applied, and the causes of the 
errors in which its composition lias been irwrolved. 
His works, for the most part, are crowded with 

• ^OL. I. 1 
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ilgures ; his subjects are in general battle-piecesj or 
clacles of military pomp, o)- the animated scenes 
which the cliace presents ; and ho seems to have cx- 
iiausted all the efforts of his genius, in tlie variety of 
incident and richness of execittion, which these su j- 
jects are fitted to afford. From the confused and 
indeterminate expression, liowever, which the mul- 
of iheir objects exhibit, we turn with delight to ' 
those simpler scenes in which his mind seems to !»ave 
reposed, after the fatigues which it had undergone : 
to the representation of a single incident, or the de- 
lineation of a certain occurrence— to the rest of the 
traveller after the fatigues of the day — to the repose 
of the horse in the intermission of labour— to tlic 
return of the solc^er, ♦after the ‘dangers of the cam- 
paign; — scenes, in which every thing combines lor the 
uniform character, and where the genius of ,,the ar- 
tist has been able to give to the rudest occupations 
of men, and even to the objects of animal life, the 
^prcsslon of genuine poetical feeling. 

The pictures of Vandyke and Rubens belomj to a 
much higher school than that which rose out of the 
wealth and the limited taste of the Dutch people. 

60 pictures of tha latter of these masters in 
the Louvre, and, combined with the celebrated Gallery 
in theLuxembOurg Palace, they form the finest assem- 
blage of them whichSs tQ be met with in the world. 
Tbechatiaj^fof his works differs essentially from that 
both of the French ahd the Dutch schools : he was 
emplojlbd, not in painting cabinet pictures for weal- 
thy im^chants, but in designing great altar piecc^ 
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for splendid churches, or commemorating the glory 
of sovereigns in imperial galleries. The greatness 
of his genius rendered liim fit to attempt 4he repre- 
sentation of th"* most complicated and difficult ob- 
jects ; but in the confhlcncc of ^his genius, he seems 
to have lost sight of the genuine ob^ct of compo- 
sition ill his art. lie attempts what it is impossible 
j“6r painting* to accomplish — he aims at Iciling^^^ 
why h'-' story by^ the expression of a single picture 
:*rul seems to pour forth the profusion of his fancy^ 
i)y crowding his canvas v^iih a multiplicity of figures, 
which serve no other purpose, than that of shewing 
tlic entUcss power of creation which the author j)o-> 
sessed. In each figure, there is great vigour of con- 
ception, and admirable powejj of execution ; but the 
whole possesses no general character, and produces 
no permanent enjotion. There is a mixture of al- 
legory and truth in many of his greatest wtjrks, 
which is always painful ; there is a grossness in his 
conception of the female form, which destroys the. 
symmetry of female beauty ; and a wildness of ima- 
gination in his general design, which violates the 
ieelings of ordinary taste. You survey his 'pictures 
with astonishment— *at the power of thought and the 
brilliancy of colouring which they display : but they 
produce no lasting impression on the mind; they 
iiave struck no chord of ^eliwg or emotion, and you 
leave them with no other feeling, than* that of regret, 
that the confusion of objects cfestroys thc^effcct wliich 
each in itself might ba fitted to produce.* And if 
orie lias inaiie a deeper impression; if you dwell on 
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it with that delight which it should ever be the ofa* 
ject of painting to produce, you find that your plea- 
^nre proceeds from a single figin e, or the expression 
of a detached part of the picture ; -arul that, in the 
contemplation .of il you hate, without being cen- 
scions of it, hetaclied your mind from the observa* 
tion of all that might interfere with its characteristic 
^i^prossion, and thus preserved that unity of emotioir 
which is essential to the existence of the emol.»#ji r»r 
taste, but which the confusion of incident is so apt 
to de^troy. 

There arc a few landscapes by Hu^adacl to be 
he^jc met with, which are distinguished by that bold- 
ness of conception, fidelity of execution, and cold- 
ness of colouring,, wdifeh liav^' often been remarked 
as the characteristics of this powerful master. 

It is in the Italian school, ho'vever, that ^he col- 
icekon in the Louvre is most unrivalled, and it is 
from its character that the general tendency of the 
modern school of historical painiiiig is principally to 
be determined- 

The general object of the Italian school ap- 
pears to be tlic expression of paaskm. The pe- 
subjects which its painters were called on to 
represent, the sufforhigs and death of our Saviour, 
the varied misfortunes to which «his disciples were 
exposed, or the multiplied persecutions which the 
early fathe^g of the church had to sustain, inevitably 
pjrescribed -d^ object tb which their genius was to be 
directe^:!*u the peculiar# character which their 
w'ork$ were to assume* They have all, accoxdingly. 
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aimed at the expression of passion, and endeavoiu- 
ed to excite the pity, or awaken the sympathy of the 
spectator; though the particular species of passion 
w liich t]ji^' liave severally selected, has varied with 
( he turn of mind which the artis| possessed. 

works of JDominichino and of tl)^ Caraccis^ of 
wiiich there arc a very great number, incline, Ut 
^general, to the representation of what is d.*>.fk or 
glooru', in character, or what is terrific and appall5..gf 
in Vuflcring. The subjects which the first of these 
masters has in general selected, are the cells of 
monks, the energy of martyrs, or the sufferings of 
tlie crucifixion ; and the dark-J)luc coldness of his 
colouring, combined Vith the depth of his shade 
accord well ■•vith the gloomj cliaracter which his 
compositions possess. The Caractis^ amidst the va- 
riety of objects which their genius has embraced, 
have d\9elt, in genera!, upon the expression of sor- 
row— of tiiat deep and profound sorrow w^hich flie 
subjects of Sacred History were so fitted to afford,, 
and wliich was so well «.dapted to that religious emo- 
tion wtiich it was their object to excite. 

Guido Reni, Qarlo Maratti and Murillo, are 
distinguished by a gontler character ; by the expres- 
sion of tenderness and sweetness of disposition . dful 
the subjects whic^ they have chosen are, for the 
most part, those which were fi^ed for the display of 
this predominant expression ; — tlie Hojy Family, the 
flight into Egypt, the youth 4 >f St Jolnf$ the peni- 
tence of the Magdalene. While, in common with 
all their brethren, they have aimed at the expres- 
• • I 3 
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sioii of emotion, it was an cmolion of a softer kiiicl 
than (hat which arose from the energy of passion, 
or the violence; of suflering; It jvas tiie emotion pro* 
duced by more permanent feelings, and l-\ss turbu- 
lent affections; anefcfroin the, ^character of this er.o- 
tion, their e^iecution has assumed a peculiar cast, 
and their composition been governed by a peculiar 
princifffe. Their colouring is seldom brilliant; tlieic. 

subdued tone pervading the greater part their 
pictures ; and llu'y have limited themselves, in gene- 
ral, to the delineation of a single figure, or a small 
group, in which a single chai'acter of mind is pre- 
valent. , » 

'*^f the numerous and splendid collection of 77- 
iian^Si which are herg })roscrved, it is not necessary 
to give any description, because they consist, for 
the most part, of portraits, and ipur object is not to 
dwell on the richness of colouring, or powers of exe- 
cution, but on the principles of composition by 
wliich the different schools of painting are distin- 
guished. * 

There arc only six paintings by Salvator ]i*o<ia in 
tins collection, but they bear wild and original 
character which is proverbially *k no ah to belong to 
lluTtVorks of this great artist. One oi his jiic ccs is par- 
ticularly striking, a skirmish of l^prsc, accompanied 
; by all the sceneiy in,j^hfch he so peculiarly delight- 
ed. in the fbiv'ground is\ljfe ruins of an old temple, 
with pillari^ finely displayoil in shadow 

above of thc^ hoi^izon ; — in the middle 

battle is dimly discerned through ihc^ 
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driving rain, which obscures the view; while tlie 
back ground is closed by a vast ridge of gloomy 
rocks, rising into a ^nrk and tempestuous ^ky. The 
character of the whole is that of sullen magnificence; 
and it aff'ords a sLrijjing instiihice of the powder of 
grciit genius, to mould the most varieA objects in na- 
ture into the expression of one uniform poetical feel- 

. . . . 

\ ' ry different is the expression which belongs to 

tlfc softer pictures of Correggio — of that great mas- 
ter, whose name is associated in every one’s mind 
with all that is gentle or delicate in the imitation of 
natiir?- Perhaps it was from.the force of this im- 
pression that his wofks did not completely come^up 
to the expectations .which wg had been led to form. 
They are but eight in number, and do not comprehend 
the finest of hisjeompositions. Their general cha- 
raclci^ IS that of tenderness and delicacy : there is a 
softness in his^ shading of the human form which is 
quite unrivalled, and u harmony In the general tone 
of his colouring, whirfi is in perfect unison with the 
characteristic expression which it was his object to 
produce. There; is a want of unity, however, in the 
composition of hi» figures, which docs not accord 
with this harmony of execution ; you dwell rather 
on tlie fine cxprcjgsion of individual form, than the 
combined tendency of tlft; >^olc group, and Jeave 
the ]>icture with the fmpression of the beauty of a 
single countenance, rather l^ian the geffenil charac- 
ter of the whole dcsijTu, He has repres^ited na- 
ture in its most engaging aspect, and given to in- 
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dividual figures all the charms of ideal beauty ; but 
he wants that high strain of spiritual feeling, which 
belongs oply to the works of Ra))hael. 

There is but one picture by Carlo Do]ci in the 
Louvre; but it alono is suffi^ent to mark the ex- 
quisite geniua. which its author possessed. It is of 
small dimensions, and represents the Holy Family, 
with the Saviour asleep. The finest character o4' 
"Jfesign is here combined with the inmost del'cacy 
of execution ; the softness of the shadows cxcct ds 
that of Correggio himself; and the dark-blue colour- 
ing which prevails over the whole, is in perfect uni- 
son with the expressian of that rest and quiet wliich the 
suf^ect requires. The sleep of*the Infant is perfec- 
tion itself^ — it is the dc^p sleep of youth and of inno- 
cence, wliicli no care has disturbed, and no sorrow 
embittered — and in the uiibroker:^ repose of which 
the features have relaxed into the (‘xpression of per- 
fect happiness. All the features of the picture are 
in unison with this expression, except in the ten- 
der anxiety of the Virgin^s cfe; and all is at rest 
in the surrounding objects, save wljere her hand 
gently rtitnoves the veil to contemplate tlie unrivalled 
beauty of the ISuviour’s couiitenance. 

Will) out the soilness of shading or the harmony 
of colour which Correggio posses^d, the works of 
Raphael possess a higl^r Character, and aim at the 
expression of a sublimer feehng tlian those of any 
other artist^Uliora mcvlern Europe has produced^ 
Like all brethren, he has^often been misled from 
the rcid of his art, and tried, in the energy of 
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passion, or the con fused expression of varied figures, 
to niult4)ly the efloct which his composition might 
produce. Like all the rest, he has failed in»effecting 
what theVonstitution of the human mind renders 
impossible, and in this very lafture, warned every 
succeeding age of the vanity of the attcifipt which his 
t rausceiulont genius was unable to effect. It is this 
rundameiital error that destroys the effect, c\ on ot 
his ^nest pieces ; it is this, combined with the unap- 
proacluiblc uature of (lie presence wliich it reveals, 
that lias reiidercd the Ti avsfiguration itself a chaos ot 
genius rather tlian a model of ideal beauty ; nor will 
ir, we liope, be deemed a presumptuous excess, if we 
venture to express our sentinicnts in regard to tlTis 
great author, since it from* liis^ own works alone 
that we have derived the means of appreciating bis 
iniper4i;dions. • 

It is in liis smaller pieces that the genuine charac- 
ter of Raphacr^paintings is to be seen— in the figure 
oT St Michael subduing the demon ; in the beauti- 
ful tc^iderness of the Virgin and Child; in the un- 
broken harmony of the Holy P'amiJy ; in the wildness 
and piety of the infant St John ; — scenes, in which all 
the objects of the ifictui^ combine for the preserva- 
tion of one uniform character, and where the native 
fineness of his miftd appears undisturbed by the dis- 
play of temporary passidn/or4he painful distraction 
of varied suffering. * • 

There are no pictures of 4he ElnglisR school in 
the Louvre, for the a|*ms of France newr pro* 
vaded in our island. From the splendid character, 
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however, which it early assumofl iinclor the dlsthj- 
guished guidance of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and from 
the high and philosophical principles which he at 
first laid dowm for the goveri*rjO£it of the ai't, there 
is every reason to believe that it ultimately will r'val 
the celebrity of foreign genius : And it is in this 
view that the contiiuiance of the gallery of the 
Louvre, in its present situation, is principally to be 
wished by the English nation — that the English 
artists may possess so near their own country" so 
great a school for composition and design ; that the 
imperfections of foreign schools may enlighten the 
views of English genius; and that the conqlie.'>ts of 
tfie' French arms, by tra»sfcVring the rciiiuins of 
ancient taste to these northern shores, may throw 
over its rising art^^that splendour which has hither- 
to been confined to the regionc the sun. 

The great object, therefore, of all the modern 
schools of historical painting, seciiiB have been the 
delineation of an affecting scene or interesting ocair'^ 
rence ; they have endeavoured to tell a story by the 
variety of incidents in a single picture ; and seized, 
for th(f most part, the moment when passion was at 
its greatest height, or suffering appeared in its most 
excruciating form. The general character, accord- 
higly, of the school, is the exprerdon of passion or 
violent suffering ; and inMie prosecution of this ob- 
ject, they hare endcavomefl to exhibit it under all 
its aspects, %;nd display all the effects which it could 
possiblj^j^l^ce on the hyman form, by the dif- 
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iorent figures which they have introduced. While 
tJiis is the general character of the whole, there are 
of course numerous •exceptions ; and many of its 
greatest pointers seem, in the representation of single 
iigurcs, or in the compo sition o? smaller groups, to 
have had in view the expression of lcss*turbulent af- 
fections ; to have aimed at the display of settled cino- 
•lion or permanent feeling, and to have exclade^^ 
every thing from their compositioi which was not 
in unison with this predominant expression. 

The Sculpture Gallery^ which contains 220 re- 
mains of ancient statuary, marks in the most decided 
manner the different objects to which this noble aj^ 
was a})plicd in ancient times. Unlike the paintings 
of modern Europe, tlieiy figures are almost uniform- 
ly at rest ; they exclude passion or violent suffering 
from Uigir design ; •and the moment which they se- 
lect is not that in which a particular or transient 
emotion may be«displayed, but in which the settled 
character of mind may be expressed. With the 
two exceptions of the iLaocoon and the fighting Gla- 
diator, there are none of the statues in the Louvre 
which are not the Kjpresentation of the human* figure 
in a state of repose f and the expression which the 
finest possess, is invariably that permanent expres- 
sion which has resulted from the habitual frame and 
character of mind. Their.ligtft’es seem to belong to 
a higher class of beings than that in^vhich we are 
placed ; they indicate a state iiwwhich passTon, anxie- 
ty and emotion are no imor#; and where die un- 
ruffled repose of mind has moulded the features into 



tlie perfect expression of the mental character. Even 
the couiitenaiice of the Venus de Mcdicis, the most 
beautiful which it has ever entered into the mind of 
man to conceive, and of which no copyr gives the 
slightest idea, beari?‘no trace# of emotion, and none 
of the marks^ of human feeling ; it is the settled ex- 
pression of celestial beauty, and even the smile on 
^hev lip is not the fleeting smile of temporary joy, but' 
the lasting expression of that heavenly feeling which 
secs in all around it the grace and loveliness whVh 
belongs to itself aionc. a])proaclies nearer to that 
clmracter which sometimes marks llio countenance 
of female beauty wkeu death has stilled the f>assionfe 
of the world ; but it is not tlic cold expresssion of 
past character which survives the period of mortal 
dissolution ; it is the living expression of present ex- 
istence, radiant with the beams of immortal life, and 
breathing the air of eternal liaj'pines^. 

The paintings of Raphael convey tliC most per- 
fect idea of earthly beauty; and tluy denote the 
expression of all that is lijiVsi and most elevated 
in the character of the female mind. But^ there 
is a ^ human meaning in their eye,‘‘" and they 
bear the marks of that ^anxiety ami tenderness 
whicii belongs to the relations of present exist- 
ence* The Venus displays the gnme beauty, freed 
from the cares whioh existence has produecd ; and 
her lifeless eye-balls gaze u|>on the multitude which 
surround Her, as on n scene fraught only w ith the 
expression of univcrsajiyoy. ^ 

In another view, the Apollo and the Venus op- 
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pear to have been intended by the genius of anti- 
fjuity, as expressive of the character of mind which 
distinguishes the different sexes; and in the expres- 
sion of tlAs cliaractcr, they Iiave exhausted all which 
it is possible lor human imagniation to produce 
upon the subject. The cominandflig air, and 
advanced step of the Apollo, exhibit inaji in his 
•poblest aspect, as triumphing over the evils of physi- 
cal nature, and rcstrainijig the energy of his dispo- 
sition, in the consciousness of rc^>iatless power : the 
averted eye, and retiring grace of the Venus, are ex- 
pressive of the Jiiodcsty, gentleness and submission, 
which lonn the most beautiful fontures of the femah 
character. 

Not equal, as tiieir sex not equal seemed. 

For valour lie, a^rul conicinplation, formed, 

Ft3^ beauty She, and vSweet attractive grace, 

He for God only, She for God in Him. 

• 

These words were sajd of our first parents by our 
greater pof^b after the influence of a pure religion 
had developed the real nature of the female charac- 
ter, and detc^nill^d tlie place wdiich w’oman was to 
hold in the scale of natiue; but the idea had been 
aKpressed in a still finer manner two thousand years 
before, by the sculptors of antiquity ; and amidst all 
the degradation of ancient, manners, the prophetic 
genius of Grecian taste contemplated tha^ ideal per- 
fection in the character of the Sexes, which was des- 
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tincd to form the boundary of human progress in 
the remotest agCh of human improvement. 

The Apollo Strikes a «-tranger with all its di\ino 
grandeur on the fiist aspect ; subsequent e^'jiiniunlioii 
can add nothing to die force of the impression whicli 
is then receb ed. The Venus produces at first less 
effect, but gains upon the mind at t'vcry renew^al, 
till it rivets the affections even more than the great- 
**T!ipss of its unequalled lival — cinblcnuitic of the 
charm of female excellence, winch, while it excitjs 
less admiration at first, than the loiiier ieatiires 
of manly character, is dcstiiitd to acquire a deeper 
influence, and lay t,)ie foundation ot more indeiihle 
fCftection. 

The Dying GIadiaJ[or is peihaps, after the two 
which we have mentioned, the finest statue which 
the Louvre contains. The nKuneni chosem is finely 
adapted for the cxprobsion of ideal beairy/ trom a 
subject connected with ptiinful ideas. It is not the 
moment of energy or struggling, when the frame 
i$ convulsed with the exert.oii it is making, or 
the countenance is deformed by the tumult of pas- 
sion; dt is the moment of expiriug nature, when 
the figure is relaxed by the weakness of decay, and 
then.ind is softened by the approach of death; it 
is the nioinerii when the ferocitjj of combat is for- 
gotten in tlie extinction t>f the interest which it had 
excited, wlieu every unsocial passion is stilled by the 
w(*akness ipT exhausted nature, and the mind, in the 
last moments of lifc^ is fraught with finer feelings 
faqjlf^longed to the character of previous ex- 
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kstenco ; it is a iTiomrikt similar to that in winch 
'^fasso has so beauiiiiillv described the cliange in 
("lorindaV jii'nnh attor ahe had been mortally wound- 
f'd by tl.V iiand of Tancrt'd, but in which lie was 
enabled to give her tlnir inspiration of a gi eater faith, 
and the charity of a more gentle religi&n 

Amico li’ai vinlo ; lo te pertlon. Veidoaa 
Tu «in( ora, al coipo no the nulla pti\e 
\ir alma si ; deh p^r lei pretra ; e dona 
lialtosino a me, ch’o 4 ?ni inia tolpa lave ; 

1.1 cpiesto voti langnidt bsuona 
T’ y non so c he di fli bile o soavc 
( h* al i or svs ndj^', ed ogui soVgno ammoiza, 

Tgli PC chi a lagiimai gV mvogUd c Ss^or/u. 

The statues of antiquity were addressed to the 
multitude of the ptoplc ; they were intended to awa- 
ken the devotion of all classes of citizeiiS“to bc/elL 
and judged by*all naukind, Tliey are free, thcrc- 
lorc, from all the peculiarities of national taste; they 
are puritied from all life pceiiljarilios of local circum- 
stances: tlu'\ ha\e been rescued from that miserable 
degradation to wliicli art is uniformly exposed, by 
taste being confiiuW toy a limited society ; iliey 
liave a “Slimed, in consequence, that general charac- 
ter, which mights suit the universal feelings of oiir 
nature, and that i)ermauciTt e3»i>rcssioii which nught 
speak to the henit of lucn through every succeeding 
age. The adiiiiuilion, accordingly, for tliose works 
of art has been nadmiinjshed by the lapse *rtimc; 

they excite the same feelings at the prcstnl time, as 

• • 
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wlien they came fresh from the hand of the Grecian 
artJSL, and are regarded by all nations with the same 
vencratioji on the banks of the .Seine, as when they 
sanctified the temples of Athens, or adfq'iied the 
gardens of Rome. ^ « 

Even the rtidcst nations seem to have felt the force 
of this impression. The Hungarians and tlic Cos* 
sacks, as we ourselves have frequently seen, during 
stay of the allied armies in Paris, ignorant fff 
the name or the celebrity of those works of 
seemed yet to take a dcljght in the survey of the 
statues of antiquity, and in passing through the long 
line of marbled greatness which the Louvre presents, 
stopt involuntarily at the sight of the Venus, or chis« 
tcred round the foot of.the pedestal of the Apollo 
indicating thus, in the expression of unaffected feel- 
ing, the force of that genuine ta,stc for the beauty 
of nature, which all the rudeness of savage manners, 
and all the ferocity of war had not bpen able to de- 
stroy. The poor Russian soldier, whose knowledge of 
art was limited to the crucifix ^^hich he had borne in 
his bosom from, his native land, still felt the power of 
ancient l3eauty, and in the spirit of the Athenians, 
who erected an altar to the piikiVowTi God, did ho- 
mage in silence to that unknown spirit which had 
touched a new chord in his untuto3|3d heart. 

From the impress-ion prodrfeed on our minds by 
thc collectioR in the l^puvre> we w ere led to form 
some conclusions concerning the history 

^4d the arts, which we shall give in a 
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few words, as what suggest^ themselves to us ou 
the coiitcmjilation of the greatest assemblage of the 
works ot‘ art which has ever been formed ; but which 
we give with the utmost diffidence, and merely as 
the result of our own feelings and reflections. 

The character of art in every couptry, appears 
to have been determined by the disposition of the 
people to whom it was addressed, and the object of 
its composition to have varied with the purpose iv 
called on to fulfil.— The Grecian statues were 
designed to excite the devotion of a cultivated people; 
to embody their conceptions of divine perfection ; to 
realise ithe expression of that character mind which 

they imputed to the deities whose temples they wg:>c 
to adorn : It was grace, or strength, or majesty, or 
youthful power, which they were to represent by the 
figures of Venus, of Hercules, of Jupiter, or of A- 
polld?^ Their artists accordingly were led to aim ast 
the expression oi general character : to exclude pas- 
sion^ or emotion, or suffering, from their design, and 
represent their figures Jn that state of repose where 
llie permanent expression of mind ought to be dis- 
played. It is perhaps in this circumstance that we 
are to discern the ca^se both of tlie peculiarity and* 
the excellence of the GrcAiau statuary. 

The Italian painters were early required to effect a 
different object- Vheir pk^tures were destined to 
represent the sufferings, nafiire; to display the 
persecution or death of our Saviour, tfie .^aguish of 
the Holy Family, the hcroisnf of martyrs, the resign 
nation of devotion. In the infancy of tlie afts, aC'* 
K 3 
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cordJngly, ihcy were led to fctiuly llic cxprcsblon of 
< f 'suffering and emotion ; to aim at roiisino 
tlie pity, or exciting the sympathy of the spectators ; 
and tq endeavour to characterise their paintings by 
the representation of temporary passion, not the ex- 
pression of Rermaueut tiiaracter. Those lK?autifitl 
pictures in which a difFercnt o>>ject seems to have 
been follow'cd — in which the expression is that of 
•“permanent emotion, not transient passion, while they 
captivate our adiniiatioii, seem to be exceptions from 
the general design, and to have been suggested by 
the peculiar nature of the'^subject represented, or a 
particular iirinness of mind in the artist. Iv these 
>-«Muse» we may perbajis dii<cerni the origin of the pe- 
culiar character of the Italian ‘^choob 

In the French school, the* charactei and manners 
of the people seem to have carried this peculiarity 
to a still greater length. Their character h\» them 
to^5eek in every thing for stage effect ; to admire the 
most extravagant and violent representations, and 
to value the efforts of art, not, hi proportion to tlieir 
imitation of the qualities of nature, but in proportion 
to theq* rcficinblance to those artific lal qualities on 
which their admiration was fonnjlctl. The \ ebcnience 
of their manner on 'the mo.<i ordinary occasions, ren-^ 
dered the most extravagant gestures requisite for 
tjie display of real passion ; and flieir drama accor- 
dingly exhibits a miktuiv of dignity of sontimciu. 
with vio]eiq;e of gesture, beyond measure surprising 
to a foreign spectator.*' The same disposition of the 
people ties influenced the character of theii' historical 
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painting; and it Is to be remembered, that tht 
Flench school of painting succeeiled the establibh- 
ment of the French drama. It is lienee that they 
have generally selected the moment of llieatricai 
effect— the moment of phrenzicil passion, or unpa- 
idlleled exertion, and that their composition ib distin- 
guislied by so many striking contrabts, and so labour- 
ed a display of momentary effect. 

The Flemish or Dutch school of painting was 
n<M‘thcr addressed to the devotional nor the theatri- 
cal tcclings of mankind ; it was neither intended to 
awaken the sympathy of rdligious pity, nor excite the 
adiiiiiaUon of artificial dispositions— it was addressed 
to wealthy men of vulgar capacities, capable of ap 
predating only the merit of iniimie detail, or the 
iaithiulncbs of exact iniitationr It* is hence that their 
painting possesses excellencies and defects of so pe- 
cuIialTti, description; that they have carried the mw 
nuU'iKSs of finishing to so unparalleled a degree*of 
perfection ; that the brilliancy of their lights has 
thrown a splendour ov^r the vulgarity of their sub- 
jects, .«nd that they are in general so utterly destitute 
of all the letinenienl and sentiment which sprung 
from the devotional feelings of the Italian people. 

The subjects which th^ Dutch painters chose were 
subjects of low humour, calculated to amuse a rich 
and uncultivated people ; the sulgects of the French 
school were heroic advjentur^ suited to the thea- 
triail taste of a more elevated society : the subjects 
of the luliaii school were life incidents of sacred 
history, suited to the devotional feelings oPa reli- 
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gioiis people. In all, the snbjeets to ivbicli pa-iniinfif 
waj applied, and the character of the art it^^elf, >vas 
dcUrinincd by the pecuhar cirv.iini&tanco*< oi disj)o- 
81110110^ the people to horn it was addiessed. so 
that, in those instances, there has really h 4)pej)ed 
what Mr Aijthson stated should e\er be the fjst, 
that the taste should not conform to the art, but 
the art to the taste/' 

We soon perceived that tlie statues rivetUd oiii 
admiration moJ*c than any of the other woiks ol aii 
which the Louvre pre^'Cnts; and that ainonpt the 
pictures, those made the deepest itnprcssioi? which 
«^oproachcd nearest to the charactci by which the 
Grecian statuary is distinguished. In thepio^ecu- 
tion of this train «>f tlibught, we were led to llio tol- 
Jewing conclusions, relative to the separate objects 
to which painting and statuary sfiould be applied. 

That the object of statuary should ovei be tlic 
same to which it was always confined b\ the an- 
cients, viz. — the representation! of cjiauactlii. Tlie 
very materials on which the sculptor Ilis to .^erate, 
rendcr^his art unfit for the expression either of emo- 
tion or passion ; and the figuiC;^ when finished, can 
boar none of the iiiaiks by^hich they are to be dis- 
tinguished. It is a figure ot cold, and pale, and life- 
less marble, without the;, vaiied colour which emo- 
tion produces, or the^livieg, eye which passion ani- 
mates. ’ eye is the feature which is expressive 
of present emotion ; il is it whicli vanes with all the 
changi'l which the mind uiKlcrgoes; it is it which 
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marks the difference between joy and sorrow, be- 
tween love and hatred, between pleasure and pain, 
between life and death. But the eye, widf all the 
endless ex;|»ressions which it bears, is lost to the 
sculptor ; its gaze must* ever be cold ayd lifeless to 
him ; its fire is quenched in the stillness of the tomb. 
A statue, therefore, can never be expressive of living 
•emotion ; it can never express those traiisient feelings 
which mark the play of the living mind. It is an 
al/straction of character whicli has no relation to 
present existence; a shadow in which all the per- 
jnrmcnt features of the mind are expressed, but none 
of the passions of the mind ard shewn : like th^ 
figures of snow, which the magic ofOkba formed to 
charm the solitude of Leila’s ckvcllyig, it bears the 
character of the human form, but melts at the 
warmtiti^of human focling* The power of the sculp-^ 
tor is limited to the delineation of those signs alon^ 
by wdiich the pcriiiancnt qualities of mind are dis*- 
played : his art, therefore, should be confined to the 
representation of that permanent character of which 
they are expressive. ^ 

2. While such is the object to wdiich statuary 
would appear to be (festin^d, painting embraces a 
wider range, and is capable of more varied expres- 
sion ; It is expressive of the living form ; St paints 
the eye and opens the view qt* thfe present mind ; it 
imitates all the fieeting ebanges which cdnsdtitte the 
signs bf present emotion. It i» not, therefore, an 
abstraction of character wjiicb the painter is to re- 
present ; not an ideal forin, expressive only of the 
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qualities of permanent character; but an actual 
being, alive to tlie impressions of present existence, 
and bound by tbe ties of present affection. It is 
in the delineation of these affections, tlKr:*efore, that 
the powers^ of the painter ‘principally consists; ia 
the representation, not of simple charai tcr, but of 
character influenced or subdued by emotion. It is 
the representation of the joy of youth, or the repose**" 
of age ; of the sorrow of innocence, or the pcniience 
of guilt; of the tenderness of parental affection, or 
the gratitude of filial lov?. In thesev and a tiiou- 
sand other instances, the expression of die emotion 
.constitutes the beAuly of the picture; it is that which 
gives the tone to the character which it is to bear ; 
it is that whicli ^trikts the phord which vibratos iri 
every human heart. The object of the painter, 
therefore, is the expression of that 

potion which is blended with the character of the 
mind which feels, and gives lo that character the 
interest which belongs to the events of present ex- 
istence* 

3* The object of tlio painter being the representation 
of emotion in all the varied situations which lifctorc- 
duces, it follows, that ever^ thiftg in his picture shSb(|d 
be in unison with tl)e predominant exprc'^sion which' 
he wishes it to bear; that the edmposition should be 
simpfo as is consfetenf with the developement of 
this ^ression ; and the colouring, such as accords 
'With the character iby wjliich this emotion is dis- 
It is her^ [.that the genius of the artist 
^principally to be disjplayed, in the selection of 



^uch Cguves as suit the ^cucral Impression which the 
whole is to proilucOi and tlic clioire of such a tone 
oi colouring, a*- harincvn*c*s with the feeling •f mind 
which it is h^s object to produce. The distraction of va- 
ried coloins — the confusion of ihifcrcnt figures — the 
rouliast i)f opposite expres'^iens, completely destroy 
the effei t of the com])osition ; they fix the mind to the 
.observation of what is pailicidar in the separate 
j'arls, and prevent that uniform and general emo- 
tioji which arises from the j perception of one uni- 
foini expression in all tlif jiarts of which it is 
composed. Ii is in this very perception, how- 
e\er, tlnfl the source of the beautj* is to be found ; 
it is in the undefined iMing to which it gives rise, 
that the delight of the cmot|pn of taste consists. 
Like the harmony of sounds in musical composi- 
tion, i^roduces an ^fffi'ct, of which we are unable 
to give any account ; but which we feel to be in; 
sUnlly destroy d by the jarring sound of a different 
note, or tlie discordant effect of a foreign expression. 
It is in the neglect of tHis great principle that the 
delect ol^many of the first pictures of modern times 
is to be found— in ilip confused multitude of unneces- 
sary figures — in the cowtradiclory expression of sepa- 
rate paits — in the distracting brilliancy of gorgeous 
colours: in the labfured display, in short, of the 
j)ower of the artist, and the*utt;^r dereliction of the 
object of the ait. The great secret, o<i the other 
hand, of the beauty of the most ^xquisite s](feciincns 
of modern art, lies in tlic simplicity of exprq^sion 
whicli they bear, in their production of one miiform 
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miotion, from all the parts of one harmonious compo» 
sition. For the production of this unity of emotion, 
the sur<ist means will be foun^ to consist in the se- 
lection of as few fgures as is consistey.t with the 
developement of the characteristic expression of thr 
composition^; and it is, perhaps, to this circumstance, 
that we are to impute the unequalled cliarm which 
belongs to the pictures of single figures, or small 
groups, in which a single expression is alone at- 
tempted. 

4. The last principle ijf the art appeared to be, 
that both painting and sculpture are wholly unfit 
for the represeutaiion of passion, as expressed by 
motion ; and that, to attempf to delineate it, neces- 
sarily injures the efl^ct of the composition. Nei- 
ther, it is clear,* can express actual motion : they 
should not attempt, thereforej^ to represent those 
passions of the mind which motion alone is aitequate 
to express. The attempt to delineate violent pas- 
sion, accordingly, uniformly produces a painful or a 
ridiculous effect : it does n6t even convey any con- 
ception of the, passion itsclti because its chal'actcr is 
not known by the expression 1 of any single mo- 
ment, but by the rapid changes which result from 
the perturbed state into which the mind is thrown. 
It is hence ^at passion seemsc^so ridiculous when 
seen at a distance, qv Without the cause of its exist- 
ence known : ancf it*is hence, that if a human 
JSgure W’Ae petrified^in any of the stages of passion, 
it hqyg so painful or insane an appearance.— 

^ therefore^ cannot exhibit the rapid 
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changes in which the real expression of passion 
consists, it should not attempt its delineation at all. 
Its real object is, the* expression of anotioii^ of that 
more sett^i'd state of the human mind when the 
changes of passion are gone — when the countenance 
is moulded into the expression of permanent feel- 
ing, and the existence of this feeling is marked, by 
llic permanent expression which the features have 
assumed. 

• The greatest artists of ancient and modern times, 

Ticcordingly, have selecieil^ even in the represen- 
ra'tion of violent exertion, that moment of tem- 
porary ^•eposc, when a permanent expression is 
given to the figure. Even the Laocboii is not hi 
a state of actual exertioQ : it m represented in that 
moment when the last effort has been made; when 
strain^Bg against ai> invincible’ power has given to 
the figure the aspect at last of monientary reposew; 
and when despais has: placed its settled mark on the 
expression of the countenance. The fighting Gla- 
diator is not represented in a state of present ac- 
tivity, Cut in that ^moment when he is preparing 
his mind for the future and final contest, and when, 
in this deep coiicciitrStJon/>f his powders, the pause 
which the genius of the artist has given, expresses 
nlorc distinctly to tSe eye of the Spectator, the deter- 
mined character of the coinl>ataiit than all that the 
struggle or agony of the "combat itselft^coyld after- 
wards display. • ' 

, The Grecian statues Louvre may be* con- 

sidered as the most perfect Works of human genius, 

* vol. I. n 



and after surveying the different schools of paint- 
. ing which it contains, we could not but feel those 
higher Vjonceptions of human form, and of human 
nature, which the t^iste of ancient statuary had form- 
ed. It is i^ot in the moment of action that it has 
represented man, but in the moment after action, 
when the tumult of passion has ceased, and all that 
is great or dignified in moral nature remains. It * 
is not Hercules in the moment of earthly combat, 
when every muscle was swollen with the strength he 
was exerting; but Hercules, in the moment of 
transformation into a nobler being, when the ex- 
Ttion of mortalhy has parsed, and his powers 
seem to repose in the tranquillity of Heaven; 
not Apollo, whep stn^ining. his youthful strength in 
drawing the bow; but Apollo, when the weapon 
was discharged, watching, witlv unexultingxs^'^e, its 
iK^istless course, and serene in the enjoyment of 
immortal power. And inspired by these mighty 
examples, it is not St Michael w^hen struggling, 
with the Demon, and marring the beauty of ange- 
lic form by the violence of earthly passion, that 
Raphael represents ; but St Michael, in the moment 
of mirufHed triumph, retraining the might of Al- 
mighty power, and radiant with the beams of eternal 
mercy. 



CHAPTER VL 

rARIS THE FRENCH CHARACTER AND 

MANNERS. 


VVfi do not, by any means, consider ourselves as 
qualified to enter fully*into the interesting subject 
of the fiational character of the French; but we 
shall venture to state, in this place, what appeared 
to us its most strikirig p^uliarittes, ^particularly as 
it is observed at Paris. Our stay in the capital was 
too short, and our Opportunities of observation too 
limited, to entitle us to sp^ak jvith confidence; but 
it is to be remembered* on the other hancL that 
there is a surprising uniformitj^of character among 
the French, which faciljitotes observation. » The 
habit of constant intercourse iti society, which consti* 

X* 2 \ ' 
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tutes their greatest pleasure, and lias made them, in 
their own opinion, the most polished nation on. 
earth, apx^cars not merely to have assimilated their 
manners to one another, in the manner sp finely il- 
lustrated by the cetebrated simile of Sterne, but to 
have engendered a kind of conventional standard 
character, by xvhich all those w’c observe, are more 
or less modelled. 

'I'he most striking and formidable part of the ir 
general character is, the confemjjt foj’ rcU^ion^ vvlucU 
is so frequently and opcn!|? expressed. In all coun- 
tries, there are men of a selfish and abstracted turn 
jnind, who are mone tlisposed than, others to religi- 
ous argument and doubt; and in all, there area 
greater number, whose* wwldly passions lead them 
lo the neglect, or hurry them on to the violation of 
religious precepts : but a great nation, among 
a xiooi selfish regard to personal comfort and enjoy- 
ment, has been cleliberaloly substituted for religious 
feeling, and where it is esteemed reasonable and wise 
to oppose and wrestle down,*by metaphysical argu- 
ments, the natural and becoming sentiments (S’ piety, 
as they arise iu the human breast, is hitherto, and 
it is to be liopcd will long |;.cont1n Lie, an anomaly in 
the history of mankind. 

We heard it estimated at Palis, tliat 40,000 out 
of 600,000 inhabitanits (^ that town attend church ; 
ont^'haif of which number, they say, are actuated in 
so doing, by real sontiments of devotion; but to 
■ iud tfaJ|ro m the veir^y small ^numbers %vhom we have 
attending the fi^gular service in any of the 
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clnirclics, wc should think this proportion greatly 
overrated. Of those whom we have seen there, at 
least two-thirds have been women above fifty, or 
girls under fifteen J'ears of age. In alf catholic 
countries, •Sunday is a day of amusement and festi- 
vity, as well as of religion — but it is generally also, 
one of relaxation from business : in Paris, we could 
' see very little signs of the latter in the forenoons, 
but the amusements and dissipation of the capital 
were visibly increased in the evenings ; and the Pa- 
risians have some reason for their remark, that their 
day of rest is changed to Monday, when the effect of 
their kist night’s dissipation wholly incapacitates 
them for exertion, » 

It is clear, that it is quite absurd to attempt aU 
tering the manner of spending the^Sundays at Paris, 
while the sentiments of the people, in regard to reli** 
gion, "^continue such* as at present ; but it must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand, that their habits, as to tlTe 
way of spending* Sundays, re-act powerfully on Iheir 
sentiments ; and that tke minds of the lower orders, 
in particular, are much debased by the want of 
what have been emphatically called these precious 
“ breathing times forjthe labouring part of the com- 
munity,’* • 

Frenclimcn of ij^e higher ranks seem, at present, 
generally disposed to w^ave the subject of religion ; 
but those of the middling rank$ by whom the bu* 
siness of the country is mainly carri^ ony do not 
scruple to express their contefiipt of M;— thqr ap- 
plaud with enthusiasm aH li^eligtous sentimefits in 
• ^ L 3 



the theatres anil seldom lucnlioii priests, of* any p^^r- 
s^iiasion, without the epithet saacs. 

We w^re informed in Ilollayd, that the Ficneh- 
nn*n w^ho were sent to that country in oflicial 
capacities, military \>r civil, jnanifested on all oc- 
eahions, ihc^ utnio<-t contempt for religion. A 
hVench General, qunitered in the house ol a respec- 
table gentleman in Amsterdam, enquired the reason, * 
the first Sunday ihal he was there, of the fiiinly 
going out in their best dollies; anil being told ihey 
were going to church, lyi* expres^^cd his sui prise, 
saying, — “ Now’ that }oii are a part of tht' great 
nation, it i'l timewfor you to have done with that 
nonsense,*'’ * 

To an Englishman^ who has been accustomed to 
sec the ordinances of religion regiilaily observed by 
the great niajoiity of his couiityymcn, the neglect 
of them by the French people appeals very singu- 
lar, and i sen unmituial. When we afterwards vi- 
sited hJ.anders, and observed the manliest respect ot 
the peojde for ii*Ijgion— whtn W’e saw the number- 
less handsome churches in the villages, and*the Ire- 
quenf religious processions in ‘tlie streets of the 
towns— when W’e enteicd the* Great Cathedral at 
Antwerp, and found vast lumbers of people, of both 
sexes, and all ranks and ages, on;their knees, engag- 
ed with the appearance bf sincere devotion, in the so- 
lemn and striking service of vespers, w e could not 
help sayfng among ^ourselves, that this people, for 
l^etteif reasons than mere political convenience, tie- 
f erved^lo be separated from the Eicnch. 
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Yet wc do not mean to say, that the French are 
whcili}, or even generally devoid of religious feel- 
ing : on the contrary, we believe it may often be 
^ecn to break out in •a very striking mannef, even in 
the conv(?)sation of those wli» are accustomed to 
think it wise to express contempt for il# A Frencli- 
xnan, full of enlhusiasm about the glory of his coim- 
try, who was talking to us of the deeds and sufler- 
ings of the French army in Russia, concluded his 
clcseription of the latter with these emphatic words: 

Ah! Monsieur, C’est ne pas les Russes; C'est /e 
Ixm Dieu qiii a fait cela/’^ 

• 

In point of intelleciiml ability^ the French arc cer- 
tainly inferior to no other nation. They have not, 
perhaps, so frequently as others, that cool, sound 
judgment in matteis of speculation which can fit 
them for unravc'lluig witli success the perplexities of 
metaphysics ; but their unparalleled »uccess in ifta- 
thematicul puisiut*^ is the best possible proof of the 
accuracy and quicki^ss of their reasoning powers, 
when confined within due bounds. We do not re- 
fer to the astonishing efiorts of such men as crAiem- 
bert or La Place, ^ but to the general diffusion of 
mathematical knowledge among all who receive a 
scientific educatjpn- We have heard it stated, 
by ime perfectly qualified to judge of this mat- 
ter, that a smart lud* of* 17, who has com- 
pleted his education at the Ecolc Ipolytechiiiquc, 
would puzzle, in some bx!anche9 of mathematics, al- 
most any Prol’c^ sor in Britain. Unless a maSi makes 
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discoveries of hi& own in jnatheniatlcs>, he is little 
thought of as a mathematician by the men of science 
at Paris even although he may he intimately versed 
in all the^bianches of that science as it stands. 

Under the IniperW Government, it waiS not con- 
sidered safe tv cultivate any sciences which relate to 
[)ohtics or moiah ; but tlie advancement of the i^hy- 
sical and mathematical sciences in France during 
that time, sufficiently indicates that there has been 
no want of talents or industry’. 

It may be rcmaiked as a striking charactci islic of 
the French scientific works, that they ai’c almost 
always well arranged, and the meaning tlit 
author fully and unequivocally Qxpressed. A French- 
man docs not alw’ays take a comprehensive view 
his subject, but he seldom falls to tak(^ a clear vltw 
of it. The same turn of mind may be observed ir 
the conversation of Frenchmen ; cVen when their in- 
formation is defective they will very generally ar- 
rest attention, by theap})aieiu order And peispicuity 
of their thoughts ; and they pever seem to know 
what it is to bo at a loss for words. ^ 

Considering the great ingenuity .and ability of the 
French, it seems not a little smj^rising that the> 
should be so much behindiour countrymen in use- 
ful and profitable arU, and that Englishmen should 
be $o much struck with the apparent poveity of the 
groatci pait of “^Franch. fTliis is in a great measiue 
owing, no* doubt, to the policy of the late French 
Ciovernment, which hks directed all the energies of 
the tovvards military afihirs ; and to the al)use^ 
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' of tlio* former government — ^but we think it must be 
Ascribed in part to the character of the people. 
There is not the same co-operation of different indi- 
viduals to <jne end, of private advantage and public 
usefulness; the same di^dsion of labour, intellectual 
as well as operative ; the same hearty cofjfidence be- 
tween man and man, in France, as in England. 
Men of talents in France are, in general, too much 
tainted witli the national vanity, and too much oc- 
e;ipied with their own fame, to join heartily in pro- 
jnoting the public interest^ Individual intelligence, 
activity, and ingenuity, go but little way in making 
a natioi? wealthy and prosperous^ if they are made 
to minister only to the individual pleasures and 
glory of their possessors. 

The patriotism gf the French is certainly a very 
strong feeling, but it apj^ears to be much taint^ 
with the same v^jnify and love of shew that we have 
just remarked. There can be no doubt, that dur- 
ing the time of BonSparte^s successes, he com- 
manded, in a degree that no other Sovereign ever ^ 
did, the admiration* and respect of the great bddy of 
the people ; and it equally certain, that he did 
this without interesting himself at all in their happi- 
ness. Idis hold ol^hem was by their national vani- 
ty alone. They assent to all t^at can be said of the 
3iiiserics which he brought upon France ; but add, 

Mais il a battu tout le moh(^ ; il a fait Ses choses 

superbes a Paris ; il a flatt^ notie orgeuil ns\J;ional. 

All ! C’est un grand homme. Notre pays n’a ja- 



** mais ete si grand ni si puissant quc sous Ini.’’’ The 
condition of the inhabitants of distant provinces 
was nowjjse improved by his ^public buildings and 
deconi/iorib at their capital; but cvciy T^Vcnchinan 
considers a contpliment to Tari*', to the Loin re, to 
the Palais l^[.oya], or to the Opera, as a personal 
compliment to htinselK 

At this moment, it is certainly a very general 
wish in Fiance, to have a so\ ercign, i\ho, as llu v 
express it, has groi^n out of the revolution; but 
when we enquire into tlp'ir reason foi this, it 'imH 
often be found, wc believe, to resolve itseil into tlu'ir 
national vanity. is not that they think th3 Inmi- 
bons Will break their word, or*tbat tin' pieseiit Con- 
stitution will be altered without their consent ; but 
after five and twenty years of confusion^ and blood- 
shed, they cannot bear the tfiovghts of leaving off 
where they began ; and they think, that taking back 
their old dynasty without altera! ioe» i^ practically 
acknowledging that thej have been in the wrong 
all the time of their abscncel Wc have often re- 
marked (but we presume tlie remark is applicable 
to all Scspotic countries) that the French political 
conversation, such as is hcai’d at cairt's and tables 
d'^hdte, is much more pa'sonal than that to which wc 
arc accustomed in England. 

The character that appears to be most wanted in 
France, is that of disiutcreiftcd public-spirited indi- 
viduals, of high honctur and integrity, and of large 
possessions and influence, ^who do not interfere in 
public idFairs from \iews of ambition, but from a 
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5»ense*of duty — wlio have no wish to dazzle the eyes 
of the multitude, aiul do not seek for a more exten- 
sive influence than j,hat to which their objffervation 
and experience entitle them. While this character 
continues so much mone frequent in our^ own coun- 
try than among the French, it is perhaps in military 
affairs only that we need entertain any fear of their 
superiority. Englishmen of power and influence, 
generally speaking, have really at heart the good of 
Oteir country, whereas Frenchmen, in similar situ- 
ations, are chiefly interested in the^^/o/y of theirs. 

It must also be obser\»ed, that public affairs occu- 
py niuA less of the attention, a*id interfere much . 
less with the happiness, of the majority of the French 
than of the English. ^Thettp is less anxiety about 
public measures, and less gratitude for public ser- 
vices. We were qften surprised at the indifference 
of the citizens of Paris with regard to their Maj- 
fihals, whom they seldom knew by name, and did 
not seem to care for knowing. The peroration of 
an old lady, who had* delivered a long speech to a 
friend 8f ours, then a prisoner at Verdun, lamenting 
the reverses of the*French arras, and the miseries of 
France, was characteristic of the nation ; Mais, 

e’est egal. Je suis toujours ici/^ 

It is quite unnecessary tor mf to give prools ot the 
laxity of ^u>ral principle ^hicb prcvailsf* so generally 
among the French. The worli^has not now to learn, 
that notwithstanding their high professions, they have 
but little regard either for truth or for morality. 
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According to Mr KScott, have, in a great n»ea- 

sure, detached words from ideas and feelings : they 
can, t^eiefore, aflord to be uyusiially profuse of tin" 
“l>ctitrsort of llie first; and they t^pcnience .w 
‘Mnuch internal satisfaction and P^de wlicn they 
jirofess u vn tiie as if they had practised one/’ I'ci - 
haps it would be more conect to say, that they h.iv0 
d*ciaidied ideas ai^^J^dings from their corrt^sp^titf* 
mg , Their feflmgs luivo becrt'*too 

violent for the nioinoni, and too sliort in their de- 
lation, toinflnoiKo th'^ir /:onduct stcAdily and pot- 
mancBlly; but at pusent, th*'} seem much dipposed 
to think, that H is^uite onoimli to have the feelings, 
and that there is no occasiem for tlu^ir conduct be iim 
influenced by Uieni at^lh ^ 

Tfiey appeac to lia\e a strong iialural bc^n^e ol the 
beauty and exccllen<*‘ of \i»iucb; but they aie ac- 
Cji^stoined to rrgaid nieub a. a sen^e. It does 
not regulate then c ,\f lo otuuis, but adds to 

their own selfidi tiijf cm I he\ ‘'peak of virtue 

almost uiilibimU not . ai» object of rationaJ appro- 
bation and iinitatioiu still le^s as a rule of iiioial 
oblignlion, but as a malui of feeling and taste. A 
French ofiicer, who desciibes to you in the livoliebt* 
moniHT, and with all the a}>ptarance of unfeigned 
sympathy, the miseries and devaUations occasioned 
by liis rountrjmen jirnong the unofFcnduig inhabi- 
tAt%of Jbreig]] states, proteeds in the srnifte C^e^th, 
lb declaim with entti|ifaia&tic admiration (m the un- 
hemrnfr of the Ft^nch'arms, ah8 th(p 
mindLwhi^mperor. X Parij^iaii trade^ilwit tvhV 
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m>es to the theatre that he may the repm.cuta- 
uoti of iniej^ity of conduct, conji^gA ufFectiou and 
doiueAio bappinesfe, ^and applauds ogfliuftlfkanu 
ivheii he it, shews no symptoms of shanre when 
detected m a Ibarefaced attempt to client his custom 
inoij; Spends hi^ spme money in the Palais Iloyal, 
and sells bis wife or daughter to the highest bidder. 

Another stiiking featuie ofUie Firnch dm icki, 
connected with the pi cad tii'j, is the opti s, and 
even e'lgeiness, with which tliey coniiDunicate all 
then thoughts and fcoling&to excli nthei^ and ^ven to 
strangers* All ricnchmcn seem aiixi^u^ to make the 
most in conveisation, not only oO»wliinite\er hitellcc'* 
tual ability they possess, but of what^tei moial fetd- 
111 gs they experieaice <nj auy^occasion do not 

seem to undei stand why a man should e\er Ik' either 
adianird oi unwiUino to di-rloso any thing that 
passco 111 his nnnd they ' ii suspect then nei(^-> 
bouis ol cKpre^sn g ^ rii ik ts whi^i they do not 
feel, but have no \f\ i tt g them credit foi feel- 
ings which they do noT c s-.. 

The TFrench have nom rood qualifies s they are 
veiy generally obliging to sti ingers, they are sober 
and good-tempeied,*nnd little disposed to quarrel 
among themselves, and have an amiable chccriulneas 
of disposition, wAicb ^supports them in difficuldts 
and adversityi better tbanjSiearesolutions of philo- 
sophy* But it is clear £hat they havcPveri^ little es- 
teem for virtuous characters ;|fmd in fact, it is not 
going too far to say, th^ a oertain proprietji of ex- 
ternal demeanour completely taken tlie place of 
vSu u M ' 
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correctness* of moral conduct among them. 
speak almost uiiiformlj' with much abhoircnce of 
drunkci’iess, and of all ^iolatipns of tlu‘ establidicd 
forms' of society ;^md such imjnoprieties aie vciy 
seldom to b^secn among them. Many Frenchmen, ls 
was already obsci\cd, arc rough and even ferocious in 
their manners ; and the I inguage and bebavioui of 
most of them, particuhuly in the presence of women, 
appears to us very frequently indelicate and uidc; 
yet there are limits to this fieedom of manner which 
they never allow 'themselves to pass. Go wheie }ou 
will in Paris, you will very seldom sec any disgusting 
insttinccs of intoxitation, or any material diflerencc 
of manner, between those who aie avowedly unpiin- 
cipled and aband(>ncd^and th^ most respectable pail 
of the community. In the cuflcs, whith correspond 
not only to the coffethous« bu^ to the taverns of 
London, you will see modest wointn, at all hours of 
the day, often alone, sitting in the midst of the men. 
In the Palais Royal, at no hour ol the night do you 
witness scenes of gross indecency or riot. 

To^an Englishman, it often scives as an excuse 
for vicious indulgences, that he is h^d oiT his feet by 
lemptaiioii. To a Frenchman,* this excuse is the on* 
ly crime ; he stands in no need of an apology for 
vice; but it is iiecess^y **%qu’il se menage:” he is 
qu'un pechd*ca<;he est la moitie pardonuc 
heiMfl do account admit, that any temptation 
cait ffiwe him lose his recollection or presence of 
mind*® 

Wc ought perhaps to admit likewise, that some of 
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the vices common among the French, are not mere- 
ly less foul and disgusting in appearance, Jbut less 
odious in their own statute, than those of dur coun- 
trymen. We do not say this palliation of their 
conduct. It is rather to be considered las a benevo- 
lent provision of nature, that in proportion as vice 
is more generally dlflused, its influence on individutitl 
character is less fatal. This remark applies particu- 
larly to the case of women. A woman in England, 
who loses one virtue, knows that she outrages the 
opinion of mankind ; she disobeyl the precepts ol 
her reh^ion, and estranges herself from the examples 
which she has been ti^ught to revere ; shfc> becomes 
an outcast of society ; and^if die has not lost, 

must soon lose all the*best*iqualides of tlie female 
character. But a French woman^ in giving way to 
unlawful love, knoVs that she does no more than her 
mother did before her ; if die is of dire lower ranks, 
she is not necessarily debarred front honest occupa* 
lion ; if of the higherj^she losesdirtie or nothing in 
the estimation of society ; if she has been taugh|Uo 
revere any rcligioi^ it is. the Catholic, and may 
look to absolution. Her conduct, therefore^ neither 
implies her having losti ^or, nec^sarily occasions 
her losing, any virtue but ohe add durthg the cour^’ 
of the revolution, we hav% upderdtpo^ there have 
been many examples 'proving in tlid^inost trying 
circumstances, hhat not evfe the ^rs| corruptions 
of Paris had destroyed finest virtues 

which can adorn the wx* ont 

<5: bons coeurs,’’ is a common expressiph in France^ in 



apeaking even of the lowest and most degraded ot 
ihc sox* . In Paris, it is certainly much more diffi- 
c ult than \u XiOndon to find exanples in any rank of 
the unsullied purity «»f the female character ; but nei- 
ther is it coir^nonly seen so utferly perverted and de- 
graded j one has not occasion to witness so frequent- 
ly the painful spectacle of youth and beauty hi ought 
by one rash step to infamy and wretchedness ; and 
♦o lament, that the fairest gifts of heaven should be- 
come the bitUrc*-t of curses to so many of tin ii pos* 
«essors 


Having mentioned the IVcuch women, wc think 
wc may remark, without hazarding our character as 
impartial observers, that moat of the faults which are 
•H) well known to prevail among them, may be easily 
traced to the manner in which rtiey are ticatcd by 
tlTe other sex. It is a very common l>oast in France, 
that there is no other country in which women aro 
tieatedwith so much rcs}»cctj and you can hardly 
gratiiy any I' rcnchman so much, as by calling^Francc 
Ic paradis dea femmes.” Yet, from all that we 
rould observe ourselvi's, or learn from others, there 
appeals to be no one of jhe boasts of hVenchmeu 
f\Juch is in reality less icasonab^c. They exclude 
women fiom society almost entirely in their early 
years j they seldom aHow*ibpm any vote in the choice 
ol thesr husbands : After #bey have brought them 
Into society! they secfii to think that they confer a 
Siigh iavour on tbeiu> by gWing them a great deal of 
their con)pim}S and paying them a great deaijof a{- 



tciifion, and cncouingiug them to &oparatc tliem- 
selvcs IVoiA the st>ciety of their hubbands. In return 
for these obligation^, they often oblige tli^ to listen 
to convcrj»ation, which, heard as it is, from ^lose for 
whom they have nio^t* rci^pect, cannot J^il to corrupt 
theii mindb us well as their manners ; and they take 
care to let them see that they value them for the qua- 
lities which i*endcr thetn agreeable companions for 
the moment; not for the usefulness of their lives, for 
.the puiity of their conduct, or the constancy of their 
affections. Surely the re^-pect with which all women, 
w’ho conduct themselves with propriety, are treated 
in Kngland mei ely on account of their sex ; the de- 
licacy and reserve wfth which in their presence con- 
versation is uniformly conxlucted by all who call 
themselves gentlemen, are more honourable tokens 
of regard for the ^ttuos of the female character, tlian 
the unmeaning ceremonies and officious attentions 
of the Ft end 1 ., 

To the influence of the causes we have noticed, we 
believe it to be owing, that women of all ranks in 
Franc4 are destitute of that native self-respecting 
dignity of appearance and manner, clainiAig re- 
spect and attention's a right, rather th$n soliciting 
them as a boon ; and giving you to undei stand, that 
the man who doel not give them is disgraceth rather 
than the woman who does^ho^ receive them,*— which 
have long distinguished*tho female infi^itanls of our 
own country. And to a sifiiilar influence of the 
tastes and sentiments of our owjd Sex» it is eajy to re- 
al 3 
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the more iscrious faults of the female character in 
France. 

On the\?ther hand, the better^ parts of the cha- 
racter o1 the Frencjf women are all their *own. It 
not certainly from the men that they have learnt 
Lhose truly feminine qualities^ that interesting humi- 
lity and gentleness of manner, that pleasing gaiety of 
temper, and native kindness of disposition, to which 
it is very dilhcult, even for the proverbial coldness 
of nortlierii critics, to apply terms of ridicule or re- 
proach* * 

It is not easy fof* a stranger,^ in forming his opi- 
nion of the moral character of a people, to make al- 
lowance for the modification which moral sentiments 
undergo, in consequence of long habits, and adven- 
titious circumstances. There is Kio quality which 
stfiikes a stranger more forcibly, in the character of the 
French, of the middling and lower ranks, than their 
seeming dishonesty, particularly their uniformly en- 
deaypuring to extract more money for their goods or 
their services than they know to their value. But 
we think tpo mucli stress has been laid on this part 
of dieiy character by som^ travellers. It is regard- 
ed in France as a sort of professional accomplish- 
ment, .without wliich it js in vain to attempt exer- 
t^de i -and itiis x\p more thought to indicate 
jlmiq|Q^it]|^ of Imy kind, than the obviously false ex- 

ordinary intercourse 
pf ^gland, or tfag license of denying onc- 

lieif Englishman is apt to pronqimce 



every man a fcconndrcJ, who, in making a bargain^ 
ntt(*inpt^ to take !mn in ; but he will often find, on 
a closer and moio impartial cxamination,^4hat the 
judgment .toimcd by this circumstance albne, in 
hVance, h quite erroneous. One of our, j>arty enter- 
ed a feniall fchop in th<‘ Palais Rojal to buy a travel- 
ling cap. The woman who attended in it, with per- 
fect efFrontery, asked 16 francs for one which was 
certainly not woith more than six, and which she at 
l.ibt gave him for seven. Being in a hurry at the 
time, he inadvertt ntly left on thi^ counter a purse» 
containing 20 gold pieces of 20 'francs each. He 
did not miss it for more than an Ilour : on leturning 
to the shop, he found the old lady gone, and con- 
cluded ut first, that sln^ hadabseiitcd herself to avoid 
interrogation ; but to his surprise, he was accosted 
immediately on eKering, by a pretty young girl, who 
had come in her place, with the sweetes>t smile inta- 
glnable, — Momicur a oublic sir bourse— que nous 

somincs heureuscs de la lui rendre.’’ 

It is certainly incorrect to say, that the iasie of 
the Fiench is decidedly supeiior to tliat o7 other 
nations. Their po&try, on the whole, will not bear 
n comparison with the SSiglisb ; their modem music 
is not nearly so* beautiful as their ancient son^s, 
which have now de^cende^ tosthe lower ranks ; their 
painting i$ in a peculiar and not pleasing |tyle ; their 
taste in gardening is antiqua^sd and artificial ; their 
architecture is only finq. where it is modelled on the 
^ancient ; their theatrical tastes, if they arc more cor- 
rcct\han ours, are also more limited. We have al- 



load^V takui occasion more than once lo ujnobafc 
the goneidl taste of the Fieiith, as being paiiial to 
ait, mul^Jjiilliant execution, ruthci than to bimjih- 
city ami beaiitifui'cl^sign, n 

But what i}hslingui*'hob the French ftom almost 
every other nation, is the grnoat diffusion ot the ta* te 
for the fine aits, and lor elegant amusement*', nniong 
all ranks of the people. Almost all Frenchmen take 
not only a piidc but an inteiest, in the public build- 
ings of Paris, and in the < ollections of paintings and 
statues. There is^a very general liking foi poctiv 
and works of im.i'gination among the middling ami 
lower ranks ; they^jo to the theatres, not meicly for 
relaxation and amusement, but with a serious intent* 
tion of cultivating, thcir-tastci rnd di^ilajing their 
ciifical powci*s. Many of them arc so nmeh in the 
habit of attending the theatres wliii.i favourite plays 
arc acted, that they know almost everj word of the 
principal scenes byiieai t All then fav( mite amuse- 
ments are in some measuic of a refined kind. It is 
not in drinking clubs, oi in sensual gialifications 
alone, that men of these ranks scek^for relaxation, as 
is too often the case with us; but it is in the society 
of women, in conveisation, in tfiusic and dancing, 
in theatres and ojicra^, amTpafiiSs and pronicnudcb, 
in*scc»iiig and being seen; in shirt, in scenes re- 
sembling, as nearly as^os^ible, diose in which the 
higher ranb of all nations spend their leisure horns. 

\Vbile the useful ar^. are comparatively little ad- 
vanced, athose winch relate Jo ornaments alone ore 
vwy g!^0S!Oy superior to ours ; and the poisons who 
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profess these arts, speak of them with a degree of 
fervour that often seems ludicrous. Monsieur,*’ 
says a perruqiiier in the Palais Royal, with^e look 
of a man who lets you into a profound "^secret in 
science, Notre art est un ail imitatif; en effet, 
ce’st un dcs beaux arts;** then taking up a Lon- 
don- made wig, and twirling it round on his finger, 
with a look of ineffable contempt, Celui ci nVst 
pas la belle nature; mais voici la mienne,— -ce*st la 
nature personifiee !” 

One of the best proofs of the,^stes of the lower 
ranks being, at least in part, cultivated and refined, 
is to be found in the songs which are common 
among the peasantry and solders. There are a great 
number of these, and^ som^ of them, in point of 
beauty of sentiment, and elegance of expression, 
might challenge a* comparison even with the admir- 
ed productions of our own land of song. We take 
the following, almost witliout selection, our auc- 
tion having been drawn to them by the beauty of 
the music. The firsfl is part of a song which was 
writteil in April 1814, and set to the beautiful air of 
Charles VII. ItVas popular among tlic desetip- 
lion of persons to whom it relates ; and the young 
man from whom we gdt it had himself returned 
home, after serving in the young guard, 

LK RETOUR DE LAMANT FR^ANCAIS. 

Do bon coeur pose les armes 
Adieu le tumulte des camps. 



L*axnlti^ m’ofire d’autres charmer, 

Au scin de ineb joyeux parents . 

\ Le Dieu dcs Amants rae rapclle, 

« \!I'est pour m’enioler a son tour ; 

£t je vais dtiprcs de ma belle, 

Smir 80Ub les lois de I’amour. 

Aux noms d'honneur et dc patnV^ 

On m’a vu braver le tiepas ; 

Aujourd'hui pour charmer ma vie 
La paix fait cesser les combats. 

Lc Dieu flies Amants, 

The next is a fu^unte song jn the Fi en< h ai my , 
one of our party beard it sung by a party of wU 
diers who were on their return their homes from 
the campaign of Moscow. 


LA CBNTINELLE, 

L'Astre de nuit dons son paisible eclat 
Lanca ses feux sur les tentes def la France 
Mon loin de camp un jeune beau soldat 
AiriM chantoit appuyd a^ir sa lance* 

Alie^, vplcz, eepbyrs joyeux, 

Fortess TOCS veeua; vors joia patric, 
qde jo veille dans ces lieuxi 
Qu0 je veille cos lieux, 
pOUf la gloire et pour m'amie. 



L’ \«tre (Ic jour I’anitncia le combat, 
i)e'iiaiD il iaut signaler ma valence, 

Daus la victoire on trouve Ic trepas, 

Alaib 1 JO meurb ku cot6 de ma lance, - 

■* I 

Volcz encore, ^ephjnijoycux, * 
l^ortea mes regrets vers ma patrie, 

Dues quo je meurs dans ccs lieux, 

Que je meurs dans res lieux, 

C’est pour la gloire ct pour rn’ornic." 

After all that we had heatd, and* all that is known 
ovei the whole woild, of the unbridled licentious* 
ness and savage ferodty of the French soldiers, we 
were not a little snrprisc<l to find, that songs written 
in good taste, and expresbing sentiments of a kind of 
chivalrous devotion, and refinement, ueie popular in 
thiir ranks. Of the prevalence of a similar taste 
ill poetry among the lower ordefs of the peasantry, 
thd following hagment of an old ballad, still very 
popular among the peasantiy of Provence, may be 
siven n^an instance. 


LE TROT^liDOnR. 
0 

LTn gentil Troubadour • 

Qui chant et fait la guerre, 
Revenait chez son Pei^ 
Revaot a son ampur. 
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Gages de sa valeur 
Suspendus en echarpe, 

Son epde et sa harpel 
Croisaieiit sur bon coeur. 

if rencontre en chciain 
Pelerine jolie 
Qui voyage ct qui prie 
Un rosatre a la main. 
Colerette aux lojigs plies 
Couvre sa fine tallle, 

Et apraiSd chapeau dc paille 
Cache son front divin. 

Ah I gcntil Troubadour^ 
Si tu reviens hdele>^ 

Chant un couplet pour celle 
Qui benit ton retour.*' ^ 

** Pardonnea mon refus^ 
Pelerine jOHe, 

Sans avoir vu 
Je no chanterai plus* 


Ne la revois tu paB~ • 

Oh Troubadour hdele. 

Regarde la<^C'^t elle^ 

Ouvre lui donc’tes bras. 

Piiant pour uqtre amour 
il’allots^en geledne 
A In vtetge divintf 
^Demander |pii secours.'* 

* 

The Inst luecoUnrity in the Frencn cimracter 
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ivhich wc sliali notice, h perhaps the most funda* 
mental of tlie whole ; it is their love of mixed so- 
ciety; of the society of those for whom "the/ have 
no refijard, l;^ut whom they meet on the foouttkg of 
common acquaintances. This is the rciv9urite en- 
joyment of almost every Frenchman : to sliine in 
such society, is the main object of his ambition ; 
his whole life is regulated so os to gratify his desire, 
lie is indifferent 'about comforts ai home — ^he dis- 
likes domestic society — ^he hates tfic retirement 
of the country ; but he loves, and is* taught to love, 
to figure in a large circle of acquaintance, for whom 
he has not tlie least heartfelt friendship, but with 
whom he is on the same terms aa with perfect stran- 
gers^ aflejjrjtJm first half hpur. If he haa acquired a 
iMptttaiion in science, arts, or arms, so much the 
better, his glory vnl^ be of much service to him; 
if not, he must make it up by his conversation^ ^ 
In consequence of the prc^ilocliou of the French 
for bocial intercourse of this kind, it is, that know- 
ledge of such kinds, anS to such an extent, as can 
be easily fntroduced into conversation, is very ge- 
neral ; that the opportunities of such intercourse Ve 
carefully multiplied; that all arts which can add to 
the attractions of such are assiduously im* 

proved; that liveliness of dii^OHitiion is prized be-* 
yond all other qualities, whue ^ose** octoitricHies 
of manner, which seem to foizp a oompoMsit part of 
what we call humorous esTcIudcd; 

that even childish amusemdMli pstoferred to /oil- 
tar^ occupations; that taste is cultivated more tlimt 
VOJLrx. ^ W 
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ItiorilU^f esteemed ipore than wisdom, and vani- 
ty ei^^raged morti than merit. 

It ti^eaay to trac» the pen;kicitou 8 eSbets of a ta^tc 
for locioty of t^iis kind, on indivldnol • character, 
Trhe][i it u eocouragod to sttek degree as to bc- 
OiMdae ft atftiDtui occupation, imtead of » relaxation 
Ut mind. When (he oiein ni^eet of n inau'» life 
ia disdnetfon among his ee^fmiintances, from his 
witwhia liveHnest— his eIegaaeei,of taste— hib powcis 
of .ronversation— or even itom the fame he may 
have earned (7 his Udmtts ; he becomes caicless 
about the lovdOf those with whom he is on moie 


intimhte temsi'^d who do^jpot value him exclusive- 
ly^ or eren chiefly for such qualities. Ills domes- 
adfo^ons are wreakeued ; he lives *in himself, and 
enjoys the presmit moment without either reflection 
orforedghlt: woth outupard .ap^idiirance of an open * 
, IHendly dlspositipn, ha' becotneia in reali^, sdfish 

S POrestid ; he learns to value his moral ^lirtgs, 
aa intalleettaal powers, cltiefly for the s^ 
dhpih^ wbidt h^ can make of them in so- * 
and fo (Wiprtflrate tatli«r on ^oemntof 
V ita’^wmid |^afor(i^(y, than td* iu hitrinaio gidlti, 
h*!! roftrsiints on tha>' 

Jwtwee foom social, intercourse f 
Imjh0r4 prmtdfllea of hh nature 



id<d th whtfih his low 
^ hhW devoted him, 

I (hinds of most 
K acenstmn* 


of their ;actioi^ that ihey hafe h^me of 

their intrinsic merits ; th^fij^lttfe, eo ^ 
effect^ that they have ^r^’jttcin that th^ ' if any 
soy other pnnei{iie; oF*a^htt,| ,% which 
can he regulat^, ’ *'V'' 

'^Of ‘the '3eyh&j%'hf ,>iHe ,wrt 

to which We refer,' th4 hest*.||essiBle, jproof ^ .ihelr 
.foudne^' ' for 'a' ' town; ^'';;‘tj^§U_tinmber of ■ yha^ 

teaux in the^cbltnity'‘\titii^';’;)li^je5|h|^tt^'-*^ 
still more „ , renimhefcjle.:- ■ ■' 


sane(fl»‘'>mayv'*'«W'fe»_, ,' 


'Ti^V 
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awcc (>[ being moulded by the artificial form of so- 
urly ^'ibich prevails among the people. Yet it is 
not e'l^y to reconcile such explanations with the 
jiistaiit'cs we can (jften observe, of diffeiynce of na- 
lional chavacter manifested under circumstances, o*^ 
* at an age, nhrn the causes assigned can baid|^ 
have operated. The peculiarities V Inch appeal to 
most artificial in the Parisian chai actor and man- 
ners, may often be seen in full perfection tu \ery 
young children* Every htllo French girl, ainia^'t 
iiom the time i^Chen she begins to speak, seems to 
place her chief dcljight in attracting the legaidof 
the other sesCf rsitlior than in plajing with hci fe- 
male companions, In England/’ says Chateau- 
Wiand, ** girls are sent to school in their earliest 
•‘years: you sometimes see groups of these little 
“ ones, dressed in white tnaut)/*s, with straw hats 
tied under the cliin with a ribband and a basket 
“ on the aim, containing fiuit and a book— all ^ith 
downcast eyes, blushing when looked at. When I 
havesiH^n,’' lie continue#, “ our French female chil- 
•• dreii dressed in their antiquated lashion, uftiiig up 
th*e trains ol their gowns, looking at every one with 
“ ellronicry, singing IpYe-sick airs, and taking les- 
“ sons in declamation iff have thought with regret, 
^ of lbe*sin)plicity and modesty of the little Eng- 
“ li^sh girls.’’ ^ 

It is jhe ‘opinion of some naturalists, that the 
ac<]Uired habits, as^weU as the natural instincts 
of Miptals, are transmitted to tlieir pro- 
geny; and in comparing the causes commonly 
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asbigxied, and plausibly supported, for the pecu- 
liantieb of national cliaracter, with the veiy 
early age at wbi.li these peculiai ities shew |hem- 
selvts, one is almost tempted to believe, th^ some* 
thing of same kind may tak-t place in iGc hu- 
man species. ' f 

In what has now been said, no reference has been 
made to the influence of the revolution on the paits 

oi'the Fiench character on which we.havo touched. 

■ * 

On this point we have not, of course, the 
means of judging with precision ; but most of thi* 
peculiai ities which appeared to»U8 most striking 
certainly existed before the revofiiiion, and we 
should be disposed to doubt whether the leading 
features are materially altered. The influence of 
the writings of the French philo'^ophers on the re- 
ligious and moral principles of theif countrymen 
has certainly been veiy great, an^ has been proba- i 
bly strengthened, rather than weakened, by the 
events of the last twentjjj-five years. 

The general diflusion of a militaxy spirit ; the un- 
principled manner lit which conducted, 

and the encouragement which has been given to mar- 
tial qualities, to the ostdusuon^f a|l paciiic virtues, have 
pixiipoted the groWijN of theSiVchch military vices, 
particularly selfishness and tio^tiousne^^^ among ali^ 
ranks and descriptions rtf the«pei4>l<^ ♦n4*»immriuljy 
injurdfl their general charaoito^ xj^motcfit 

parts of the country. nnA 

under the Imperial Gove«nifeent.. fnen have iwed 

tu $ 
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Iheir success, in Fiance, almost exclusively to the 
influence oi theic intellectual abilities, \\ithout nny 
assKunce from their moral character ; the conteinjU 
lor jclff^ipn, therefote, is mpre genu ally cliff used, 
and n>oic openly crtpiossed than it was ; i rul although 
loud protestations of inviolable honour are htill n - 
cessary, integrity of conduct is much less respected. 
The abolition of the old, and tlie fi>rmation oi a 
new nobility, composed chiefly of men "who had 
iisen from inferior military situations, has Ind a 
most peinicious effect on tlie geneial manncis oi 
the nation* l^he chief or sole use of a hereditary 
nobility in afiee (ountry, is to keep up astondaid 
of dignity and elegance of manner, which serves as 
a luodisl of imitation much more extensively than 
tthc middling and lower i units are often willing to 
allow, and has a more beneficial cifcct on the na- 
tional character ib«m it is eaSy to explain on ineie 
^ speculative piineiples. But the manners of the 
new French nobility being the vuy xeieise of digni- 
fied or elegant, their consti|uuou has hitherto lend* 
ed only to confirm the changes in the general man* 
Jic]*s of a gieat propoition of the Fiench nation, 
which the 1 evolutionary ideas bail effected. Iheie 
aic veiy few men to bcji seen now in France, who 
^ (making all alluwanm for chil^>iencc of pievious ha- 
bijs) appe ar to EnglnJimen to possess cither the man- 
ners or jeelings of^entleynen. 

lliofbcst possible proof that this is not tt mere 
natfonat prejudice,! in so far os the army is concern- 
that the French hdm are very generally of 
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the same way of tluukiug. After the English offi- 
cers left Toulouse hi the summer of 1814, the ladles 
of that town found the manners of the French offi- 
cers who succeeded them so much less agreeable, 
that they could nof'bc prevailed on, for a^iong time, 
to admit them into their society. Thi«j is a triumpli 
over the arms of France, which we apprehend our 
countrymen would have found it much more diffi- 
cult to achieve in the days of the ancient monarchy. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that the 
rcvoluljoxi has had the effect of coflipletely removing 
from the French character that 4billy veneration for 
high rank, unaccompanied by» any commanding 
qualities of mind, which used to form a predominant 
feature in it. Yet* it seems doubtful whether the 
equivalent they have obtained is more likely to pro- 
mote their happiness. They have now an equally 
infatuated admh^tiou for ability and success, with- 
out integrity or virtue. * '^Their minds have been 
delivcrcil from the dominion df rank without talents, 
and have ftihen under that of talents without prin- 
ciple. 



( lIAPTEll VII. 




PAEJS — THE THEATKES. 


It is difficult for any pet$on who4ias never quittcil 
Eeglauii to enter into the feelntgb winch cieiy one 
tnu«t expciicncc when he fiist 0ndt> it in hifa power 
to oitniine those peculiarities of national manners, 
or national t<iste in the (leopio of other states, which 
have been lung the subject of tpeep^tion ui luH own 
country, and on his imperfect knowledge of whkh, 
iinUch pcihaps of the estjintyte he has formed of the 
character of those natigSi may , depend. Tlie 
circumstance vrhich, pc);^mps of all oiher«c con- 
netted With tho 'peopk* of Ji'ranoc is nwM**l«ely to 
create this JfxiXmg of cUtiosiW and interest, is the 
m attandiijg tha ’iVench theatres. In 
most eouni^f%«adevt»in M^me where diamatic te> 
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presentations possesp miich greater power over the 
iniiuls of the audience, the theatre is comparatively 
of much less importance to a stranger in assisting 
him to judge of the diaracter of the peopltJ^ :>the ob- 
servations^ which he may collect can s^eldom be of 
any great use in affording bim means of understand- 
ing thmr manners and public character, and at the 
most, cannot inform him of those circumstances in 
the character of the people with which their happi- 
ness and prosperity are connected biit the theatre 
at Paris is an object of the greatest interest to a 
stranger ; every one knows how strikingly the cha- 
racter and dispositions of the* Evench people are 
displayed at their theatres ; and at the period when 
we were there, as every speech a]nv>^t contained 
something which Was eagerly turned into an allu- 
sion to the circum$^anc^ :pf , their situation, smd to the 
events which had so lately tliteen place, the interest 
which the theatres inust at any tinie have excited^" 
was then greatly increased. 

There was anotheP object also, less temporary in 
its natXire, which induced frequent attendance : 
at the theatre, opfe of the jmost useful and instruc- 
tive occupations of eur The construction arid 

character of the FrencfiViriagedies'have been as 
generally questioned in otnef countries as they 
universally and enthusiastic&il^ adnnred in France; 
and with whatever feelings, ot pleasure 

or fatigue, we might* have!; iftese cele- . 

brated compositions, we wc^e alt roost 
anxious to ^scei;itain how &r they were calculated for " 



tictual ropiivcutarion, and what ciTect those plays, 
which possess such intluenco ovci thcFiench people, 
mighi [Produce on those wlio had l)een accustomed 
todrani^titv wiitifij^s of ,oscty djfli lent a description. 

The theatres pre^hnt, at, first view, a favour- 
able osjKct olf French chatactcr. The audience uni- 
formly conduct themselves with propriety and de- 
Gorun?; they are alwajs attentive to tlic piece rcpie- 
sented, and slicw tlieinselves, in general, veiy gooil 
yndge, of thcnlrical merit ; and the entei tainuients 
Svhieh please thtii«taste, aic ceitniiilyof a supeiioi 
Older to a great, })int »vf those which are pop ilar 
in England, A number of the peiformauces 
which are loudly applauded by*ihe pit and boxes of 
the Eondnn theatres, would be esteemed low and 
VBlgStr, even by the gaUeriesaV the Theatre Frau^ms. 
It must be edded, lihewiee^^thiiiit |lic morality oi tho 
|jleye irbith lare In re^UMUh very gimerally more 
^riet ihms pf thvonrfte h^hsh plnyn { and often of 
a refined end eentimcntal iuin, which would be lit- 
tle relished in England. The tragedies acted nt 
the Theatre Franigeis, are generally mwlellcthon the 
Oreeiet those of Kacine and Voltture aie comiaon. 
The comedies have seldom anytlow hfe or btiffoon- 
ety, or vulgar ribaldry la/tictn. Tlie afler pieces, 
mid the ballets at the Arademie de Musiiptc, anil at 
the Opera Comiguc, ^re*often beautiful represeuin- 
tions of lUrni Qibocentc abd'cnjoyracuts. 

It at 0r»t» difficult to reconcile this (n'-to 

in tlt^trienl entertaiiiifients with the well-known im- 
morality of the Parisians, but, the fact is, (hat as 
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they arc in the tia'I} liabil of speaking of virtues 
ihc^ do not piaclise; so it never appears to enter 
their heads, that the*)CntimcTits which thej'U^^light in 
healing a1 the, theatres, oiiglft to regulate tlieir 
conduct to one another. They applaud thorn only 
for their adaptation to the situation of the fictitious 
personages ; whereas, in England, they are applaud* 
cJ for speaking home to the business and Ixisoms of 
the audience. 

Among the French,” says tlx9 intelligent and 
judicious author of the Caracterc- des Armc& Euro- 
pieunes, ‘‘ the scat of die passioith is in the head*— 

** they feel rather from the fancy than the heart— 
their feelings ore nothing more than thoughts*” 

Tile Conduct and style of the French tragedies, 
in particular, appear bp very characteristic of a 
nation among whom noble and virtuous feelings are 
no sooner experienced tharf they are proclaimed td*^ 
the world ; and are there valued, rather for the sel- 
fish pleasure they produce la the mind, tlian for their ^ 
influence on conduct. The French will not admit, 
in their tragedies, the representation of alt the variety 
of character and ccyiduet that can throw an air of 
truth and ircality over c>r^atio fiction; they can 
admire such incidents anoVlharacters only, as ac- 
cord vfi^ dthe whk^ it is 

the peculiar province of ti*iigwy M ffccite. They 
are not satisfied with the indiotiidOVty in aTow ener- 
getic words, valuable only to the stale ' 

of the mind, and an estoest of the actions ot' the 
speaks, -M»f feelings im mrong to find vent 4 <,he^ 
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moment, in l^oidh capable of fully expressinjif tliem ; 
they mbst liaMC the full devclopoinent, the loiur Je- 
. 9 XV^ositiou of all the tlioiights which ciowd 

ini > the mind of tlK^ actor or sufferer, e3^>atuied, as 
it were, to |irolong the enjoyment of those wlio are 
to sympathise with them, and expicsscd in select 
and appropriate teims, with the pomp and state! i- 
|ics« of heroic verse. Aji English tiagcdy is valued 
as a leprcscntalftoii of life and chnracter; a Eren^'h 
tragedy as a display of eloquence and feeling : and 
the reason is, that in France eloquence and feeling 
are valued for thwr own sake, and in England liny 
arc valuiKl for the sake of the corre&pbiiding charac- 
ters and conduct. 

It U perhaps one of the strongest arguments in fa- 
%*our of the geneial plan ofthcEnglisJi drama, and one 
of the best proofs that Carnatic ^loctry ought to be 
Tlidged by very different principles from llh>se by which 
other kinds of poetry are criticised, that one of tlie 
principal merits of the Ficijfh actois consists in 
hiding the chief peculiarities of their own dramatic 
school* The pciiRoiiages in a Pleach traged} are re- 
presented by the authors os it^were a degree above 
human nature ; but the actors study to present tliem- 
before the oudiei^ as sim{)}e men and ^omcn ; 
the spoiThes are generally such as appear to be de- 
2!vei(^ Isy persons Vhcrai*e superior to the over^ 
wh^mht|if intftience of strong p isslons, and who can 
calmly into aoi analysis of their own feelings; 

but labour to«gtve you the impression, 

aVe agitated by pronenb vblcnt, and Aud- 
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rlon emotions; the tragedies arc composed with 
much rogiilarily as epic poems in heroic vejsc, but 
the best actors do all in their power, by varied in* 
tonation, by irregulifr pauses, and frequerlj bursts of 
passion, ti contjcal the rhymes, and b^^eak the uni- 
ibrniity of the measure. 

The effect of the rhymes and regular versification, 
in the mouths of the inferior actors, who have not 
tlie art to conceal them, is; to an English ear, at 
Jerist, very iinploasing, and, indeetr, almost destruc- 
tive of theatrical illusion ; and as* a number of such 
actors must necessarily appear every tragedy, 
it may be doubted whether a tr&^edy is ever acted 
throughout, on the Trench stage, in so pleasing a 
manner, at least to an English taste, as some of our 
English tragedies ai*c at present in the London 
theatrCwS — as Venice Preserved, for example, is now 
acted at Covent Garden, If such be our supetiotity^ 
however, it must be ascribed; not to the tragic 
genius of the pco})le being greater, but to there 
being fewer difficultiffe to be overcome on the Eng- 
lish stage than on the French. 

We think it is pretty clear, likewise, that the 
style of the best English tragedies aflbrds a better 
field for the display of ’gi^nius in the actors, than 
that of the .FremJh. WheV; the sentiiweiits of iJhe 
characters introduced are Tu^y expressed, in their 
words— where their whole * thoughts are detailedMbr 
the edification of the audience, how'cvef grand or 
touching those may be, it is dl)vious, that tl^e actor" 
who is to represent tltim is in tramracLs ; the pool 
vott.. r. o \ 



tias done *'0 much, that little reuiainb lor him ; lij' 
iiit i<t confined to the display <>t emotions or pas- 
h'oii^, all the variations of which are set down toi 
hiia, aiiffS^hich h{* is not perniittiHl to alter. Ihii 
when the csspression of intense fi*c*Iirtg is confined to 
lew words, to broken sentences, and sudden transi- 
tions of thought, whieli let you, indeed, into the in« 
inos^t recesses of the soul of the sufierer, but do not 
lay it open before you ; it ib permitted foi the genius 
of the actor to' co-operate with that of the poet in 
producing an cfUct, for which neither was singh 
competent. 1'ho.ac ^who have witnessed the rcpie^ 
sentation of the Leart-rendings ol jealousy in Kean’s 
Othello, or of the agonies of love and soiiow joined, 
in Miss O^Keirs Belvidera, will, we are peisuaded, 
acknowledge the truth of this observation. 

The ideas which we had forriied of the French 
j^tage, from leading their tragedies, had pxepaied 
to expect, in their principal actor, a figure, counte- 
nance, and manner resembling tho<^e oi Kemble, 
fitted to give full eiTect to the acclamations in wbicli 
they abound, and to the representation of characters 
of heroic virtue, elevated above the influence of 
earthly passions. The appeai'ihice ol Talma is very 
difibrent from this. He is a Hltlc man, rather fat, 
aftd his appearance and step has by no means the 
uniform dignity and«yn^estic elevation of Kemble. 

aa^ it must alwajrs be to convey, by any 
general description, a distinct or adequate notion of 
the excellencies of any actor, there are some circum- 
it is common^to mention, and some ex- 
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pressions whicli r/just be understoofl wherever the 
theatre is an object of iiltercst) and the powey of act* 
appreciated. Talma appears to us totinite more 
of the advantages of figure and counteijtifce, and 
voice, thail any ^ctor that wc have cv<|r seen : it is 
not that bis person is large and graceful, or even well 
proportioned; on the contrary, he is rather a short 
man, and is certainly not without defects in tht* shape 
of his limbs. But these dibadvantages afe wholly 
overlooked in admiration of his dignified and iih- 
posing carriage — of his majestic hatid — which recall 
the remembrance of those modvls of the hiunan 
frame which he has so deeply *stu^iicd, aiul I'calisc^^ 
the beautiful descriplton of the Arab, in » 

of his full and finely proportioned chebt, wbicK ex- 
presses so nobly the resolution^ and niauIincKS, and 
independence of the human character. 

There is one circmnstfinco in which Talma 
every perfection which it is poj^iblc to conceive — in 
the power, and meokness, and beauty of his voice. It 
is one of those commanding and pathetic voices 
which mn never, at any distance of tiute, be forgotten 
by any one who lifis once heard it : every variety of 
tone and expression »of which thehnnuni voice is cap- 
able, is perfectly at his commaud, and < stteceed each 
t>ther with a rapidfly and po’Wr ^hich not pos- 
sible' to conceive. It makes*ju»w'ay lo the heart the 
instant it is heard, and at the niomenttlie begins to 
^ peak, you feel not only your ati^ntiou lixed, , and 
your admiration excited, but ftie mind wholly ^b- 
dued by its coininanding^influence, and disposed to^ 
o 2 
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enter at once into every emotion which he may with 
to produce, llie beauty and feeling of his under 
tones; the affection, tenderness, and pity whicli they 
so exquisTely express, are so perfect, that no one 
could foresee in sucii perfections, tho fiere'e, hurried, 
and overbearing tones of Hero — the voice of deep and 
€'xhaustiiig suffering, which in Hamlet shews so pro- 
found an iinj)ression of the misery he had uiuler- 
gone, ami of the hopelessness of the situation in which 
lie is })la'ced, — or slil! nicyrc the 'shriek of agony in 
Orestes, w'hen he ^inds the horrors of madness again 
assailing him, andfewhen in that utter prostration of 
soul, which the boiief^.of inevitable and merciless des- 
tiny aloiio could produce in ins mind, abandons 
himself in dark despair to the misery which seems 
to clo^ round him for over. 

Wc have heard several English p<?oplc describe Tal- 
ma’s countenance, as by ho means powerful enough 
for a great actor; it ‘appeared to us, that in no one 
respect was be so dcciiledly superior to any actor oil 
the Englisli stage, as in the avhnirabk* and various 
expression of whicli it is capable. 'l''here is 6ne ob- 
servalhm indeed regarding the acting ‘of Talma, 
which has often suggested itself, •‘and winch may, in 
sunie dc^grec, ptepare us to expect, that Knglisli 
people in gewieral couidwiot be much struck witli the 
expression of his countenance. On the English stage,^ 
if appears con>inonly* to lie tlie object of the actors, 
to gire to every sentiment the whole effect of which 
the wor^s of the part* will admit, as fully as if that 
sciilinlent were the only one w hich could occupy the 



inim! of’ (he clmracTer at llic time ; and any pe^^on 
who will attend to the manner in which M^i^'beth 
and 1 lain let are pert'ormetl, even by tliat great actor, 
wliove <»cnius has scou^ed at once^the pre>olliiticnce 
wliich the rt^mtation of Garrick had le*i: so long 
‘neon tested, may observe, that many of the paru>, 
which are considered as the strongest proofs of the 
abilities of tlic actiir, consist in the expression. g*vea 
to sentiments, undoubtedly of subordinate iinpor* 
lance in the situation of ihcsc characters, and which 
. j probably could iic\er occupy so much the mind ot 
any c»ne really placed in the circumstances repre- 
sented in the play, and under tfie influence of the 
feelings which such cirtum>tances are calculated to 
pioduce. Ill the character of Hamlet, in particular, 
there are several passages, in which it is the custom 
.to express minor and temporary feelings with a 
keenness little suitable to the profound grief in 
which IlamlU ought to be abscA'betl at the coin- 
mencerueiit of the play, and which can be correct, 
otily wlieii tlie mind is free from other more pow^er- 
fal omotiovs. It appears to me, that the consistency 
of the character is niAcIi more judiciously and nat\if 
I ally jircserved in the rioting of Talma ; that he is 
more careful to maintain, invariably, that unity of 
txpression, which oAght to to thmliarac- « 

ter, and is more uniformly uAdcr the influence of 
thobe predominating feelirigst w^iich the circum^ 
stances of the situation in which the part has^placed 
him seem fitted to excite^ Undfcr this iinpres^on, 
apparently of the object Wideb an actor ought to 

o 3 
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k/vp in T.ilnia olnils many oppoi I unities, 

wiiicJi uouM be ej<yeily employcti on the Kn^hsh 
*■1 1 "(% to dispLi^ the hoiioi of the actor, while the 
jiatinal>*‘(»nsisic.ncv of the chai actor is ciisif«;raiclo(h 
and n<\t * stdiis to tlmik it piojxi' to express 
ever} seniiniont with that effect which conld hi 
^i\en to if, if the mind had nothing else at the mo- 
ment to attend to but that sentiment. Miuh, no 
doubt, U lost by this notion oF acting for slage i tlcct* 
Many oppoit Unities are passed over, which might 
have been employed to ^‘hew tlic manner in whicli 
the actor can leprcsent a satiety of feelings which 
the language toxjirosses; and we lose ninth oi tlu‘ 
art and skill ol acting, wh^n the chaiactcr of the 
play is so iinilbimly pursued, and the ciicumstanc<* 
of his situation so justly atteiulcd to. 

But on the other hand, the imprcbsion which the. 
character in this niatiner makes upon the mind, is 
on the whole iiuuh more piofound, and the intercHl 
which the spectator takes in the nrciunstanccs in 
which that character is placed, Is much greater when 
he appears so wholly under the influence^of the feel- 
iifgs which his simalion ought to excite, as to be in- 
capable of that keenness aboiit unini]ioi tant matters, 
which would be most unnatinal in the circumstancos 
in wLuii he is r^/i csented. s 'J\> those, therefore, 
accustomed to thq gibater vaiioty of exjircs-bion which 
the practice of tfu» Ungiish stage renders necessary 
ill tho'cotmtenance of every actor, and to the strong 
an^ often exagg<>iated manner in which conunou 
sentiments and ordinaVy feelings are represented. 
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there may pcrhajis ‘Appear some i^ant of exprcssloa 
in' Talma'^s couiiteiiancc ; but no one can attend 
fully to any oi’tl^e more interesting characters* which 
he performs, without ieeling an impression^^^roduced 
by the po\\<;r and intelligence rf his countenance, 
\\]iich no length of time will ever wholly efface. It 
is not the ex})rcssioii of his countenance at any par- 
ticuhir moment which fixes itself on the mind, or 
the force with which accidental feelings are icprc- 
scuted ; but that permanent aiul po's'erful expression 
'which suits the character he has to sustain, and 
never for an instant permits you to forget the cir- 
cumstances, of whatever kind, in wliich he is placed ; 
and those who have fjccn him in any of the greater 
parts on the French stage, can never forget that un- 
1 iviilled power of expicssing deep grief which con- ' 
stitiilcs so materially the force of theatrical delu- 
sion, and of whifli nothing in any English actor at 
present on the stage can afford idea. 

At the sainv^ time it must be admitted, that Talma 
lias arrived at tha^ time of life, when the hand of 
.age haj impaired, in some degree,, the vigour and ex- 
pression of the human frame, and when his^ coun- 
tenance has lost rjiuch of that variety and play of 
expression which belongs to the period of youth 
alone; it has lost^much of {he warmth and keenness 
of youthful feeling, and prabBbly migliTfair in^ex- 
pressing that openness,, and gaiety, and enthusiasm, 
which time has so great a tendency tp diminish. 
But these qualities are n.ot o%cn required in the parts 
which Talma has to perform in the FremJii plays ; 
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V and if his countenance has lost some of the perfec- 
tions of earlier years, it has, on the other hand, gain- 
ed niuc'h from the seriousness and dignity of age. 
If, for ii|stance, he does not. express so well the 
ardour — the hope— S'che triumph of yojutldW love, there 
is yet something irresistibly affecting in the earnest- 
ness with which he expresses that passion ; something 
which adds most deeply to the interest wJiich its 
expression is calculated to excite, by reminding one 
of the instability, of huinaii enjoyment, and the many 
cruel events wliicli may occur to destroy the visions 
of inexperienced affection. We have already inen- 
tIoned5 that in the cixpression of profound emotion 
and deep suffering, the counitcnanLce of Talma is 
altogether admirable ; and we doubt whether there 
is any thing in this respect iiiore true and perfect, 
even in the performance of that great actress who 
has, in the present day,, united cVery perfection of 
^-race, and beauty, ^and, genuine feeling which the 
stage ever exhibited. , But the countenance of Tal- 
tna expresses not merely suffering, but, if {xissible, 
something more, which we never saw in any other 
actor. ^ It aione expresses that ^ mjpifitmice under 
. suffering— that restless, constant Yribli for relief, which 
produces so strong an impression of the truth and 
reality of ^he afHiction^rvith whicji you are called 
upon to s^pathis^^« * 

, ^ , His lattitudes and a^jou a^e uncommonly striking, 
seldom in thi^c^xaggeration of the French stage, and 
never running into th^t immoderate,, expression of 
passion^ to whijeh dignity of character is necessarily 
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^Acrificcd, 'falma appears to understand the use 
and hianagcmenl ol action better than any actor on 
the French stage; and though at times some pro- 
minent fiiidts, inscparaldc, j>erhaps 5 from tjje, cha- 
racter of tlie^fdays^ in which he is ^ompell^d to per- 
form, ntay be observable ; yet, in geneVal, his action 
appears to possess a power and expression beyond 
what is attcni))ted by any actor on the English stagt'. 

Noiluiig can be conceived apparently so inconsis- 
tent V ith the character of the French fdays, as the 
.manner in which they are delivered* Xho harangues, 
which are tedious perhaps when read;^ would*proba- 
bly be most uninteresting and wearfsoipe if pronoun- 
ced with that unbending*and uncompassionate decla- 
mation, which seems to suit their stately march and 
long resounding lines : to a Frencli audience, in par- 
]icular, such representations would be intolerable, 
and the actors have been compelled to perform tli^ 
will I a degree of energy' and passion for which they 
w ere cerlainly never calculated, in order to aw^aken 
those emotions wiiich i4» must be more or less the 
objc'ct of tljeatrical representations to excite, where- 
cver they are to be p^iiurmcd to all class^ of man- 
kind. As might liavc been foreseen, the French ac- 
tors, compelled to counterfeit a degree of warmth and 
feeling, which do iu«t. exist sentin^gjjts t^ey^ 

uttcj', or the language they empurf^Tjave fallen very 
naturally into the error of uudeinj; the esyiression ol 
passion immoderately vehement ; and not being guid^ 
ed and regulated by the langua^ they are to use, 
have become not only indiscriniimite in the energy 
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with which they act, but often run into a degree ul 
warmth, totally destructive of every feeling of *pro- 
priefy and dignity. 

Tt^e^-striking circumstance in Talma\s acting is, 
that he a|onc scAns to know ho\^ to arct the Frencli 
plays with all the feeling and interest which can 
be necessary to produce effect; and at the same 
lime, to avoid that ranting and furious delivery 
which prevent those very emotions it is iniendctl 
to awaken, ^riie means by which the genius of this 
great actor hys accomplished so important an ef-. 
fort, and overcome all the difficulties which seem 
insuperable t<2 tl^c rest of his countrymen, af- 
ford the best illustration \v<iich can be given of the 
talents and imagination he so powerfully displa}^s. 
.Tulma appears to have thought, and most justly ,, 
that the only manner in.w^hich the French tragedies, 
can approach and iiiteresi the heart, is by the im- 
pression which tlve chl^ractcrs — the distress and the 
moral tendency of the play, may, upon the whole, 
be able to produce, not by» the force or patlios 
which can be thrown into any pavticu lav speeches, 
or Jby tlic effect with which partf-i of the tragedy only 
can be given. 'J 'he manner which any speech h 
to be dclivcretl, or the degree of ))as.sion that ought 
into scejns $ci all times to consi- 

der as of sulibrdfiilfete importance to the preservation 
of that j)erirtaticnt f hafacstcr, whether of intense and 
overpowering suffering, or wild desperation, byvihicii 
he thinks tlie feelings of the spectators may be most , 
deeply and heartily interested. On the English 
.1^1^ that style of acting is altogether unknown, in 
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. whio.hj for from placing any importance upon the 
eflect v/hich many even of the principal speeches 
may produce ; the character of profound grief is so 
completely sustained, that theven^art of s^eifking 
seems an exertion too great for a \^hich sufo 

fering has nearly Texhausted, and wliere, in conse- 
quence, the pomp and energy of declamation, and 
many of the most natural aids by which passion is 
wont to expi'ess itself, are all disregarded in the in- 
tensity of mental agony. It is not uncommon, ac- 
cordingly, to see Talma perform pari*^ of a tragedy 
in a manner which might seem tame and unmeaning 
to one w’ho had not been present at the preced- 
ing parts, but which is most interesting to those 
w^ho have seen the character which he adopts from 
the first, and feel the propriety and eflect of the 
manner in which tha<^ character is sustained. Some 
of the most striking cflects we have ever seen pro- 
duced in any acting, are those scenes, in many of the 
plays, in which he perforins, in which, from his 
powerful and affecting personation of character, his 
exhausted *mind seems unable to ente^into any. 
events which are not either to relieve his sufierings, 
or terminate an existence which appears beset with 
such hopeless misery. Other actors may have 
,.succeeded in expressihg as inlfWRMsrrrJ^ 

present suffering, or the despair intense grief. It 
* is Talma alone who knows how to express, what is 
so much more grand, the effects of long suffering; 
to remind you of the miserpr he lias endured bj the 
spectacle of an exhausted frame and broken I 
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«ind by cxliibiting the overwhelming consequences oi* 
lho§e sufferings which the part has not dared to 
describe, nor the actor ventured u> represent, to in- 
tercet the mind ^far more pVofouiidiy tlian any re- 
presentawion of present passion could ^lossibly t ffbe!. 
Tlic influence of the exertions of other actoi t> is li- 
mited to the effects of the emotions they reprc^ent, 
and of the suffering they cxliibit : the genius of 
Talma has iinilale<l the efforts of ancient Oreece in 
her matchless sculpture, and chosen as the {)rv>per 
field for tlio -vlisplay of the actors powers, nnt tlie 
mere representation of excess in suffering, but that 
moment of greater interest, when the struggle of 
nature is past^ and the mind has sunk under the pres- 
sure of affliction, which no ff)rtitudc could sustain, 
and w hich no train of hope had cliecred. 

Every one kIIow^'^ the peculiar manner in w hich, ii* 
general, the vcrscvS of the French tragedy arc rc- 
p<2ated, and the* delight which the French people 
take in the uniform and balanced modulation 
voice with which they arc Accompanied- In an or- 
dinary ajctor, this peculiar lone is oftex, to many 
fcft'cigners, extremely fatiguing", but it is defejidcd in 
France, as securing a pleasure in some degree in- 
dependent of the merits of the actor, and defending* 
liarshn^s of tone, and extra- 
vagancies of accent^ to which otherwise, in bad 
acldr% th«y woufd be exposed; and certainly, no* 
one can listen, in the National Theatre, to the bcau- 
tifqj and splcnditf declamations of the most cele- 
brated compositions in* French literature, delivered 
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in the manner whieli has been selected as best adapt- 
ed to the character of the plays aixl the taste of the 
])eo|)Us with any feeling of indiflerence. lu the 
skilful hand- of Talniai mHo preserves the Ij^awly of 
the poetry m^^irly ^unimpaired in the aoiwdon 
of feeling, the structure and character of ihe Fiench 
verse acquires beauties which it never befoie lould 
boa^t, and loses all that is harsh or painful in the 
uniformity of its structure, or the monotoivjr of arti- 
tificial "llie description which Le Baton 

de Ciiinim has given of Le Skaiii maybe well a]>[>ited 
to Talma. ‘‘ IJn talent plus preciein^ sails doute ct 
qu'il avait portc an plus haul dc^ie eVtait celui de 
faire sentir tout Ic charnie des beaux vers nuitr 
jamais a la verity de rexpression. En dechirant le 
coeur, il cnchantait toujouis Toreille, sa voix pt>iK^- 
p'ait jusqu’ an fond de Tamo, et finipression (ju’eHo 
y faisait, seinblable a ccUe du burin, y luissait dts 
it arcs et dcs longs souvenirs.*^ • 

The tragedy of llanilet, in which we saw Talma 
perform for the first tiflse, is one which must be in- 
teresting 19 every person who has any ac^iaintahce 
with French literatutv; and it will not probably Hi)e 
coiibidenHl as any groat digression in a descrip- 
tion of Talnm^’s excellences, as an^ aetof, to add 
some furtlier remarks concerm^g that o a Mir a teiU 
play in which his powers are p^hfjps most stiiking- 
ly displayed, atid which is oncf ofthc gif^ixtcst com- 
positions undoubtedly of tiie French tlieatfe^* It can 
hardly be called a translation, as^many inateiial al- 
terations were made in the^ story of the play; and 
vot. I , p 
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tbo general purport of the principal spocclus 
has been sometimes ^ preset vrd, the language and 
sciittinents are generally extremely dilFercnt* Tlie 
character Shake&i)eare’« Ilauilet was wholly un- 
$uited to the^ taste of a French audience, ik What is 
the great attractihn in that mysterious being to tlie 
feelings of the English people? The straugC) wild and 
metaphysical ideas which hts att or his madncbs 
^^eems to take such pleasure in starting, and the ini« 
certainty ill whidi Shakespeare has left the leader 
with regard to Htmilcfs real situation, would not 
perhaps have beoij, understofnl — certainly not rrhnir- 
cd, by those who. we# ^ accustomed to consider the 
W'orks of Racine and Voltaire as the models of dra- 
matic composition. In the play of Denis, accord- 
ingly, Hamlet tliinks, talks ainl acts pretty mucli as 
any other human being would do, wlio should be 
compelled to speak only in tlie veisc ul the rjcncli 
^"tragedy, which necessarily exclude^, in a great de- 
gree, miy great iucoliercnce or flightiness of senti- 
meiitf. In some respects, however, the Fn^nch Ham- 
let, if h less poetical personage, is nevertheless a more 
Interjecting one, and better adapted to excite those 
feelings which are most within the command of the 
jactor\ gemus. M* Denis has represented him as 

oft the vision which 
hiin« or jSTlImt of the autioiity which had 
ih for s&ch' dreadful communications ; 
' n&dA" this lltftation, #o important in tlm bands of 
Thlmtii was required^on account of other changes 
ijirhkli ^ made in story of the play. The 
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J)aram6ur of the Queen k not Hamletk uncle, n^r 
* hu4 the Queen either married the murderer or dis« 
covered her criminal connexion with him. * Harokt, 
there^re* haa not, fin the inces^uons mt^iage of hiv 
mother, Atat strong conhmation of th^ ghost’s com** 
munication, which, in Shakespeafe, led him to suv* 
pect foul play even before he sees his fathri’s spiiit. 
In the French play, thenHore, Hamlet is placed in 
one of the most dreadful sitiiations in which the 
genius of poetry can imagine a hunthn being. Haunt-* 
ed by a spirit, which assumes siteh mastery over bis 
mind, that he cannot dispel the foariul impressioi) 
it has made, or disregard thi communication it so 
often repeats, while* his attachment to his mother, iti 
whbm he reveals the parent he has lost, makes lum 
ijuestion the truth of crimes which are thus laid to 
her charge, oud^uses him to look upon this terrific 
spectre as tlie punishlitMiilt of unknown crime, and« 
the visitation of an oilhndod Deity. Denis has mo^ 
judiciously and most poetically represented Hamlet, 
in tlic desphir wlllCh his sufferings product^ os driven 
to th».» belief of an overruhng destiny, dis^lbsing ol' 
the fate of its udhappy victims, by t£e most arbitrary 
and rcvoHbg arrdtigemkU, and visiting upon some, 
with vindiclivt; ftiry, the whole rrinMis of the ago in 
which they live.* There iMandmesien of 

ancient superstition, som^hi^ which throws a mys- 
terious veil round tbefdelti^ of that irre- 

sistibly engrosses the imaaiM|ion, anff which must 
be doubly interesting ^IR^untry wherjp the hoiv 
rors of the revolutiun have ended in producing a 
« 3 





very prtvaJen* tboU;^li \a^uc belief in the Influence 
oi i.itdlity upon human cbnincter and human actioh«, 
s.»nonff those who protend to lidicule, as unmanly 
prfjmltc^ and ch]l|lish delusioft, the religion of mo* 
(Icrn Kuriipe. * ^ 

'I he striipglos aceoidingly, that appears to take 
]daco 111 Hamlet\ mind is most striking; and uhen 
at last he yields to the authority and the commands 
of the spirit, 'which exercises such t^rannJ over his 
mind. It tlf)Os flot seem the result of any faithci (\ir 
ficnee of the gwlt which he is onjoined to revenge, 
but as the triumph of superstition over the sn t n^^th oJ 
Ills reason* Ilv. lAd long lemfetl the influence of 
that ^i^ionaly being, which \uiiiouiiccd itscll as hi« 
hither^ hijuicd ^pnit, and in assuiuing that sac lod 
form, had urged him to do^^tioy the only paient 
V horn fate had loft; but the stumgglc had bi ought 
bn. I lo the blink of the grave, and shaken the cmpiic 
ofhibieusnn; and* when at last he abandons him- 
%i if to the guidance of a power which Iiis firmer nar 
Cure had long resisted, the imfifession of the specta- 
tor IS, tliaLhis mind has yielded in the Struggle, 
and *that, in the desjierate hope of obtaining relief 
from present wretchedness, h 6 is about to commit 
the most horrible crimes, by obeying the sugges- 

he inore than suspects 
to be employed onjy to tempt him on to perdi- 
No d^ription can^jicssibly do justice to the 
manner m which |||ki situation of Hamlet is re- 
prcsef^e^l by Talm^ indeed, on reading over the 
play some time aftcrwaids, it was very evident that 
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the |3owra of i!ie actor had invested the charactt*i 
with nmch of the grandeur and terror which seemed 
to belong to it, and that the imaginatioi^ of the 
French pc^t, which rises into c'Aellenc^^^ven when 
compared with the productions of Aat great master 
of the passions, whom he has not submitted to copy^ 
has been surpassed by the fancy of the actor for 
whom he wrote. The Hamlet of Talma is probably 
product i\e of more profound emotion, than any re* 
jneseiitation of cJiaracter on any s^jige ever exciteii : 
One other allcnuiuu ought to b<j mentioned, as it 
renders the circunisUinecs of IJfamlct*s situation still 
more distressing, and affords Talma an opportunity 
of ilisplaying tlie effects of one of the gentler pas- 
sions of human nature, when its influence seemed ir- 
reconcileable with the stem and fearful duties which 
fate had assjgnccf to hitn* The Ophelia of the 
French play, so unlike that beautiful and innocent 
being who alone seems to connect the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare with dm feelings and nature of ordinal y 
men, lyis been made the daughter *of the lann for 
whose sake the king has been poisoneHTai^td was en- 
gaged to marry Ha^ilet at that happier period when 
he was the ornament of his father^s court, and the 
hope of his fatheF« subjects. In the 
play, though no hint of tljn teiSffllc revenge which 
he was to execute on her» faSier l\s escaped, the 
looks and anxiety of Talma discover to her that her 
fate ii* in some degree coqneoited with the emotions 
which so visibly oppre^^s^hlln, and she make^him at 
last confess the msurmountable barrier which sepa* 
PS 
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raics them for over. Notlnnp can be greater ihm 
Ui(‘ acting of Talnu during this clitlicuk scene, m 
Ije lias to^ resist the entrealKs dI tbe wonjjin 
whom htj^loves, when imploring /or tjte life oi lier 
♦father, and so overcome with his affection, ab 
hoidly to have strength left to adhere to his dread-* 
ful purpose* 

Tlie fe< lings of a French amlience do not permit 
the spirit of Maiiilct’s father to appear on the ''tage, 
rapparitSoii pas&c, (says Madame de StaeJ *,) eii 
entier dans la^diysionomie dc Talma, ct certes die 
n'en cst pas ainsi nlnns effruyante. Quand, au milieu 
ePun entretien calmo ct inelaheolique, tout a coup li 
aper^oit le spectre, on suit tout ses mouvemcnb dans 
les yeux qui U* contemplent, et I’un nc peut doutcr 
de ia pi^enctit du fantdme quand iin tel rogaid Tat* , 
teste/’ The rcmaik is perfectly just, nothing tan bo 
nnagiurd more calciihitod lo di&pol at once the ef-* 
iect which the countenance of a gieat actor, in smh 
^circumstances, would natui ait) oduce, than bring- 
ing -any one on the stugi.* ioprnonafe the ^i^ost , and 
whoever has seen Talma in this })art, will acknow- 
ledge tlial the mind is nut disposctl to doubt for an 
instant the existence of that form which no eye but 
of that >oice, Vluch no ear but his 
has hem d* 4 

But the i^iloqujr on death is the part in which 
the astonishing excellence and genius of Talma are 
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most St* ikingly tlispljyeck Whatevor difficulty tlicj t 
may often bo to tlelennino the particular nwincr in 
\vhHh bceiKs, with other characteis, oug/U to be per- 
fonnoil, there IS no diffeience of opinion to the 
manner in which solilocjuies yi gt/ncra! to be 

delivered. How comes it then, that these ai c the very 
paits in which all leel that^he poweis of the actor > 
are so much tried, and in which, for the moat pai t, Mio> 
principally fail r* No one can ha\epaid any atten- 
tion to the English stage, without being stiuck w^ith 
tlie circumstance, that while thei^ may be much to 
praise in the performance of ^he ‘lither part^, many 
of the best actors uijiformly fail Tn soliUxjuies, and 
that it is rmly of late, since the reputation of the 
English stage has been so hplerididly revived, that 
wc have seen these difficult and interesting paitf 
piopeily porfoimed. Jt is in this circumstance, 
mote than any other, in which the talents of Talma 
nic most remarkably displayed!, because he is pern- 
liarly fitted, by com))Iete personation of charac- 
ter, and the <leep interest which he seems hiiiisclf to 
take in the pax t» he is sustaining, in per- 

forming what chiifiy requires such interest. * He js> 
at all times, so fully impressed with the feelings, 
which, under such circumstances, must have been 
really felt, that one is ynifor^y, die 

truth and propriety of cyery thinj^ he does ; and of 
course, in soliloquies, which must" be peifect, when 
the actor appears to be sciioiisly and deeply inter* 
ested in the subjects, on which he is n^editating, ^ 
Talma iin^riubty succeeds. ^ In this soliloquy in 



lldmlct, lie isi completely absorbed in the awful mi* 
poit£\pce of the great question which occupies his at- 
tentiojn» and nothing indicates jlhe least consciousness 
of the* nis^ilti tilde \|hich surrounds him,^oi even that 
he is giviiHg utjerance to the migl/ty thoughts which 
crowd upon his mind. “ Talma ne faisoit pas iiu 
geste^ c|veIquefois sculpment il remuoit la tete pour 
questiovier la tcirc et le uel sur cc quo e’est que la 
mort ! Immobile, la dignitiS de la miiditation absoi* 
bolt tout son etrr*.^-— De rAllemagnt, L c. At tlit 
conclusion of ffiis great tragedy, which has become 
so popular in France, and in which the genius of 
Talma is so powerfully exbib^ed, the applause was 
universal ; and after some little time, to my surprise, 
instead of gradually diminishing, became much 
louder; and presently a cry of Talma burst out 
from the whole house. In a lew minutes, the cur- 
tain drew up, and discovered Talma waiting to win 
the applause with i^hich they honoured him, and to 
express bis sense of the distinction paid to him. 

. The part of Orestes in Andronuique, is another 
character iqjyhich the acting of ^Talitia is *seon to 
much advantage; tod to a foreigner, It is peculiaily 
interesting, as it displays, more than any other aU 
must, that uncommon |>ower o:^ recitation, which 
hii^ting,^fiom the lame and uuiiorm 
declamation of the qrdinaiy actors. The part i*, 
one which is r«narkably popukr at prcscftit in Pui is, 
as there is^something in the history of that fabulous 
hemg, has bc€n%epr^en<|^ aS the victim of a 
capritiions mwl arbitrury Providence, and exposed 



aiming his whole lilt*, to the ino4 unmerited and 
lioiriMe tornrnmts, which seems greatly ^to yitcre'^t 
tht‘ Fionch peojne; and Talma has thus been led to 
bes-tow' upon the character, a ♦)lcgree of reflection 
find propahitioTU which the parts in a eVeiich tra- 
gc'dy do not in general require, ''rherc is a passage 
whicli occurs in the first scene, which exhibiti> very 
strikingly ibc judgment and genuine feeling which 
uniformly niaiks his acting. After mentioning wh»at 
had hapiiencd to him after his disappointment, with 
ix'gard to I lermionc, and his seiAtration front l^y- 
hides, he says, that he had hastefned to the great 
assembly of the Ore^^ks whicltHhc* common interest 
<>f Greece |»nd callul together, in the hope, that the 
euluur, tlie act nuy, and the loveof glory which had 
the peiiod of youth might revive with 
tuc aninuuiiif; ^Cfine >»hu*h vras again presented to 
ius mind. 

* En ce calms trompeur J'arrlvai dans la Grece 
Kt Je trouvOx^HI'abord ces princes rassemblcs, 

Qu'un peril assea grand sen)l>loU avoir trouble, 

J'y coiirus. ttre pensai que la guerrtfVC la gloge 
De boins plu^ i^portaqts retnplisoit xna memoire 
^ue mes sens re|irenant kur premiere vigueur 
^L'amour acheveroit de sortir «Je mon cesar, 

Mais admire avec olois le 

Me fait courir alois au ^ege que jVvite. 

'J'hcrc is a similar passage in Othello* in which, 
when the passion of jqajousj^ had seized upon his 
mind, the Moor laments the degradation to which 
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he had fiillcn, when all the objects of his lornei 
anibirion ceased to interest his imagination^ or ani- 
mate his exertioris. In enmnciating the occupa- 
tion** wdnch fornjed the proiAl and gloiious circum- 
stance otwar, but for which thouniscfy of his sitin - 
lion htiA completely unmanned him* the actors who 
have attempted this character, fire with the dtsenp- 
tion of the aims which he now abandons^ and of the 
scenes in ivhich his renown bad been acquhed. In 
thit^ analogous passage, ^alma repeats these scenes 
with iuuch greater propriety and effect. He appear- 
ed overwhelmad by a de^ sense of the degradation 
to which a foolish'* and unmanly attachment hod le- 
ducedhim) np gesture or tone of voice, expressive 
of the slightest animation, escaped him, when he 
doetcribed the objects pf his youthful ambition ; cvciy 
thing denoted d>e and ngict of a man wlur 

felt that hlid glory and ott occupation was gone, and 
who no longer darc<l to look up vuh p^’ide to the 
remembrance of those better days, when hi^ valour 
and his resolution were the aSfhnation of Greece. 

The s o^^ e between Orestes ami Hotmione on 
their first uicetitigv one in whub Talipa displajs 
very great power ; witfi jiu*' full of passion 
from ilvhleb he had suffered much, he Sj^ins the 

dMMtdh consUincy the most aidcm 

al^ hrtnreswc manper, add for a time seems to 
thnt^rcseiilmont at the neglect which 
met^With from l^irhua might have awaken- 
ed segno ajftcfion iRs/i* fa^ptself in the breast of Her- 
miono* ' At first shf is anxious to secure Orestes in 



tliut Pyrrhus &ho'*ld ultimately sliglit heiv and 
' ib at pains to confirm the hope which she perceives 
that Ins passion had created: But when he utges 
her to take the opportiu]ity which now offered itselG 
of leaving a court where she appca?ed to be-tletaiu- ^ 
ed only to wifnoss*the marriage of Ik'v rival, she 
betrays at once the slate of her mind 

Mais, seigneur, cependant s*il epouse ^udroiinaqu(\ 
Ojrste, Hcs madamc. 

I/er^ Songez quelle lionte pour nom 
Si d*unc Phrygienne U devenoit Tepouxi* 

Orcste» Kt vous le haissez ^ 

The indignant and bi<yter irony tvifli which Talma 
delivers this speech, when he finds that resentment 
at Pyrrhus, and not affection for himself^ has made 
her thus anxious to rivet the chains which her former 
cruelty had hardly a\^ukcncd, is most striking, and 
lie seems at once to regain the independence which 
he had lost. 

The last scene of jJjjys interesting tragedy is the 
most celebrated and most admired part in the range 
of Talinal charactCiTs, ^ind undoubtedly rit is im« 
possible to find any acyng more admirable or more 
alfecting: After the death of Pyrrhus he rushes 
upon the stage to biform Hermione tlmt he h ad 
obeyed her dreadful commission, and receive 
reward of sucli a proof pf>hi% atta<flinieQt ; the 
horror of the crime which he had cbminitte^ Is sunk 
in his confidence Of the claim he^bas now ac<|uircd 
to her gratitude, and l^e triumphiintly restates the 



circumstances of the scene ivhich hail passed, 
giving him such undeniable titles to the rewaid 
^vhkh had been piomiseilto his finimess.— Madame 
de Stael has mentioned the effect he gi^cs to tlie 
shoit andX^eble xefily uhith he tnakes^ when llci- 
niione accuses bim of cruelty, and thiows all ihe 
guilt of the murder on himself;— but it is in tin* 
sub*Ncqucut part that he appears so great: Aftci 
Heiinione leaves him, and he recovers in some 
degree of tlfe stypor which such an unexpected at- 
tack had proiluced, he lepoati., in an huuied luannci, 
the circumstances of his situation, and dwells on 
the peifidy of ftei njiione ; but when he finds no 
palliation for his crime, and ,sees how conipletol} 
he has been degraded by his unmanly weakness, 
the whole enormity of hh guilt comes lull upon Ids 
*nui]d, and bo acquiree even clignit} in the opinion 
of the beholder, from the solefiin and emphatic 
manner in which he curses the folly and inhu- 
manity of his conduct. But a fuithei blow awaits 
him; and it Is not till Pylade$j[|^ifinin> him ol the 
deatluif Hernnoue, that tJie honors of madness be- 
gin to soiaic mhLU nunch At first Ije rcimiins motion- 
less and thunderstruck with the dieadfal issue of 
his entertMise; then, in a low and shrilling tone of 
vo ice, he laments the bitteiness and misery of that 
dcsBSjTTBy ^ifeh he is, doomefd lo be for ever the 
victim of fate, j^du luajhcur modi^le accompli,) till 
th^ wildncus of madness comes over him : In a voice 
hai'diy heard, he seem^toask himself, ‘^Qpdle 6pnisse 
nuit toiet roup m'environqg, de qudle cote sortir? 
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D^'ou iient que je frissone. Quelle horreur me 
sn/isit?’’ — ^aiid ra once a shock, dreadful beyqnd all 
description, announces the destruction of reason, and 
the agonies of inadntjss. It is v^in to deyribe the 
wild, desperfite, and horrifying manner ivi which he 
represents Orestes tortured by the clreadful visions 
with which the furies had visited his mind, till his 
nature, exhausted by such intense sufierings, sinks 
at once into a calm, more dreadful even than the 
wildness w'hich had preceded it. ^ 

These remarks have been exteiuikd so much be- 
yond the limits which can be interesting to those 
who have never s€jen this uniJlv ailed actor, and to 
whom they can convey so very inadequate a notion 
of his powers, that it is impossible to make any fur- 
ther observations, which his performance in other 
characters may liayj suggested. The most interest- 
ing character, perhaps, in which I saw him perform 
after tliese two, was Nero in Britannicus. Every 
person who has been in Paris, since the collection 
of statues was brdfl^it there, must have remarked 
the striking resemblance of Talma^s ^qytenance to 
the first busts of *Noro; and this singular circum- 
stance, along with tile admirable manner in which 
he represents the impatient, headstrong, and profli- 
gate tyrant, rendered his acting in^Ms dkm.sner 
remarkably interesting. The opportunities which 
he enjoyed of studying {he character and the man- 
ner of Bonaparte, who never forgot the assistance 
he received from Talma, wh^if he first entered that 
city, where he was afterwards to govern with such 
Tol. I. 9 



tinbouncled power, must Ihave been present to Ins 
mind v^licn lie was preparinp^ this difiicult character r 
and if it is supposed that he must have been, even 
with this pdvantag^b little able *to imagine correctly 
the manner and deportment of so s^nguVir a diame- 
ter as the Roman emperor, none will question the 
competency of that extraordinary person, tinder 
whose tyranny Talma so long lived, ^ to determine 
the manner which would best suit the character of 
Kero, and who, as Talma has often declared, did 
actually suggest^many improvements in the manner 
in which he had^^first acted the part. 

Mademoisdle Gi^irgcs, the great tragic act res.'?, 
was reckoned at one time the most beautiful woman 
in France. She is now grown very large, and her 
movements are, from that cause, stiff* and constrain- 
ed; but she is still a fine wom^n, and her counte- 
nance, though not very striking at fir^t sight, is ca- 
pable of w'onderfuF variety and intensity of expres- 
sion ; her style of acting may be said to be inter- 
mediate between the matron lyTilgnity and majestic 
deportmeiU. iif. Mrs Siddons, and the ciidianting 
sweetness and feminine graces of Miss 0’'Neil. In 
the delineation of strong fedfngs and violent pas- 
sions, of griefi madness, or despair, she will not suf- 
feTTrnBT cdhij^rison with either of these actresses ; 
but we should doubt whether she can ever have in- 
spired as^ much moral sympathy and admiration as 
the one has always commanded, by the elevation 
and grandeur of hef representation of characters of 
exalted virtue, and the otter daily wins, by tlie in* 



^ercsting tenderness of her manner, by the truth and 
energy of lier impassioned scenes, and the over- 
powering pathos of her distress. • 

The tragedy of G^'Jipe, by Voltaire, afford i room 
i<»r the display of the most Shiiractej^>tic (]na!l- 
ties of botTi Talma and MademyiseUc Georges ; 
and when we saw them act OEdipus and Jocas- 
tu, in this jneco, we agreed that there were cer- 
tainly no actor and actress, of equally iranscend- 
anl merit, wlio act togodicr in eitiier of the Lon- 
don theatres. The distress of the play is of too 
iionible and ropnisive a kind, we* shoiihl conceive, 
to be ever admitted on the English stage, but i\ 
furnishes occasion fotf the display of consummate arl 
in the imitation' of the most terrible and overpower 
ing emotions ; and it is difficult to conceive a inor< 
powerful representation than they exhibited of th( 
gloomy forebodirfgs of suspicion, of the agonizing' 
busipence of unsatisfied doubt^ and the sickeninj 
pang of liopc deferred — heightened, ratlier'than tli 
jninished, by tlK^eonsciousiiess of innocent hilentioii 
and the feeling of undeserved affliction, niul givin^^ 
way only to the certainty of irrctricvfsbl^r misei;y, aiu 
the frenzy of utter ^Icspair, 

Regarding thcgcharacter of the Fr<jpch tragediep 
there will always be much difference^f opinion ; am 
many, probably, of tho«>e«vh# have had the best 
portunities of studying them, as perferined upon th 
stage at Paris, may yet retail^ nearly tlie same jnd^i 
ment concerning them which they formed ii! readin 
02 
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them !fi the closet And I am willing to admits 
that admirable as they appear to me in many fe- 
spccts,' they are not well adapted to become popular 
in this country* But the excellences and unrivalled 
elegance t/ the French comedy, have been at all 
times universally admitted, while there is this great 
distinction between them and the tragedies of the 
French school, that however great the pleasure wc 
may take in reading them, no one ever saw them 
well performed^ without acknowledging, that until 
then, he bad no conception of the astonishing field 
which they afibrd for the display of the actor’s power, 
or of the innumerable charms which they possess as 
dramatic compositions* ^ 

£vei7 thing that ever was amiable and en« 
gaging in the character of the French people; 
the elegance and hm^komie of their manners, which 
served as a purport to the French in every coun- 
try in Europe, and softened the feelings of na- 
tional resentment with * which their ambition and 
their arrogance to other nations bad taught many 
to regard them as a people ; their well-known su- ' 
periosity tcTbrfier nations in these circumstances, 
ivhich render them agreeable rnd pleasant in so- 
ciety, in their constant attention and accommodation 
;o the \K^^heit,.and pursuits of others, in that anxiety 
o please, to entertain, find to promote the interests 
ind happiness of others, which costs so little to those 
vho are iffever subject to that unhappy irregularity 
>f temper and spirit, visible to all foreigners in 
he character of the English people, and which ne- 
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yer fails to socuro esteem, and to interest the affet;- 
tions, wlr'le superior M'ortli, Jess luippily gifted for 
the common purposes and intercourse of life, may 
be regarded with no warmer feejing than tIvAt of dis- 
tant respe^it ; the loijaute and frankness so close- 
ly associated with the history and •character of the 
French people; tlie nianiiness which taught them at 
once to admit and to repair the wrongs which their 
imj)etuosity of ‘spirit or their harshness of feeling 
might have occasioned, and the gaWantry witli which 
they were wont to delend with *their sword wlial 
their honour bound them to maintain ; and above 
ail, that (leliglitful and touchiriig abandon of feeling 
which seemed the result of genuine simplicity, anc 
which appeared to know no reason, only because i 
knew no guilt; all these beautiful ami interesting tints 
which adotmed tjie character of former and of late, 
days, are still preserved in the comedies of their great 
er writers : the purity of forrmjr character seems 
animate the pages which they \vrite, a^d the spiri 
of earlier times^seems yet to retain its asceridanc} 
when *hey wish to pour tray the manners of^the pre 
sent day. * 

In the degradatknfof the present period, they dk 
light to recall the splendour and the renown i 
the period that h past, and by pres^rvipg in thei 
works the character wlifcii adorned the Frenc 
people before the j»rOfli^ac^ and the insidious pc 
licy of a corrupt court disarmed the natfon of its vi] 
tuo, to reconcile it to slaverj^ to attempt to awake 

a nobler spirit, and fay the foundation, of futii: 

• 
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grandeur. Wliatever has delighted us in reading 
the history of the earlier periods of the French mo* 
Tiarchy, when the elevation of chivalrous feelings and 
the disinterestedness of simple manners distinguish- 
ed the Fretlkih people^ and when the^char,actcr of the 
great Henry disj!ilayed, in a more conspicuous sta* 
tion, die virtues which ennobled the duties of private 
life^ is yet to be found in their best comedies. Among 
the many thousands who crowd to their numerous 
theatres, there aie many, one would hope, who can 
feel the sad contrast which the last century of French 
history, “ fertile only in crime,” presents to the ho- 
nour of former timcsi and in whom may be repos- 
ing that lofty and generous spiHt which may yet re- 
deem the character they have lost. 

While the French comedies are thus fitted to ob- 
tain universal admiration, none can see without the 
greatest pleasu^ the performances of that ediebrated 
'>'"!ictress, who has so long been the ornament of the 
national theatre, and to whom the support of their 
comedy has hem so long entnnirti^d. During the 
greatesrperii^ of the revolution, Mademoiselk* Mars 
has been the favourhe and the delight of the people 
of Paris, and 1 do not know that any feeling among 
them is stronger or i^re national than the pride 
which thpy take in her ificomparsdSle acting; all the 
grace, and elegance, and genuine feeling which she 
so beautifully disp]ays,^h|^y Consider as belonging to 
her only because she is a French woman, and 
nothing^ evesr i^n'^nce them that, bad she 

been anjf otte comtry, it irould have been 



pc»&ible that she should possess half the perfections 
which they now atlmire in her. 

Mademoiselle Mars is probably as perfect an actress 
in comedy as any that ever appeared on any stage. 
She has united eyery advantage of countenance, and 
voice, and figure, which it is possible to conceive, 
and no one can ever have witnessed her incompar- 
able acting, without feeling that the imagination 
can suggest nothing more completely lovely~more 
graceful or more naturxtl and touching than her repre- 
sentation of character. Mademoiseye Mars has been 
most exquisitely beautiful, and thqpgh the period is 
past when that beauty had f^l the brilliancy and 
freshness of youtii, tiihe appears hardly to have dar- 
ed to lay his chilling hand on that lovely countenance, 
and she still acts characters which require all the 
najvet^, and gaiety, and tenderness of youthful feel- 
ing, with every appearance of the spring of human 
life. It were impossible to describe the innumer« 
able excellences which render her acting so per- 
fectly enchanting*; — tlie admirable manner in which 
the French comedies are performed is so particular 
to the stage of thftl country, that ifVould be quite 
fruitless to attempt •to describe a style of acting un* 
known to the people of Britain, and of that styh 
Mademoiselle Maflt is the model, Rye^^thing that cai 
result from the truest , el^ince, and gracetulness o 
manners^— from the molt *^eiAiine and lively aban 
don of feeling, — from the most winning sweetnes 
of expression, and the greatest imaginable gmfst 
and benevolence, displajred.io oiie oi' the most beat 



tlful women ever seen, and endowed wdth the irio^t 
delif'htful and melod ions voice, is united in Mademoi- 
selle jVlars; and all words were iji vain, which would 
pretend to describe the bright*and glittering vision 
which cafWivates the imagination. , Thfi only thing 
which can conVty to an English reader the slightest 
notion of her enchanting acting, is the manner in 
whichMissCy Neil performs tlie scene in Juliet with the 
old nurse; because it is probably exactly the manner 
in whichMadeihoisclieMarswould perform that scene, 
but cannot adored any conception of her excelience 
in scenes of higher interest and greater feeling. 
Wherever Mademoisielle Mars has acted, in every part 
of France, the enthusiasm whiCh she inspires, and the 
astonishing interest which they take in lier acting, is 
such as could be felt only in France. We were 
fortunately in Lyons when she came there, on leav- 
ing Paris during the course of last summer, and 
•rr’- during the few days>wc were there, nothing appear- 
ed to be thought of Vnit the merits of this unrivalled 
actress. The interest which the recent vi.sit of 
Madaiiie had created was altogether lost in the dc- 
' ligbt-which the performance of Mademoiselle Mars 
had occasioned: She was crowned publicly in the 
theati*c with a garland of flowers, and a fete was ce- 
lebrated Jn konour of her by the ^'[)ublic bodies and 
authorities of tlie towm.' 

ThfeFi’ench comedies! said comic act in jnr are not 
IftSK* characteristic of the people than their trage- 
dies. gay and lively, but not a humane 

peopl^i A Frenchman enters into amnsements with 
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an eagerness and relisMt of which, in this country, 
we have no conception ; all his cares and sorrows 
are forgotten ; all his serious occupations aae post- 
poned; all bis unruly passions are calmed;*— be 
thinks neither of his individual Inisfortii^es* nor of 
his national degradation*; neither^ of the friends 
whom he has lost in the war, nor of the foreign sol- 
diers whom it has placed at his elbow ; his whole 
soul is absorbed in the game, in the dauce, or in 
the spectacle. But his object is not jaughter, or pas- 
sive enjoyment, or relaxation; it is the excitation 
of his spirits, the occupation, and fbterest, and agi- 
tation of his mind, the varied gratification of Ma 
senses, the exercise 4S& his faitcy, the display of hia 
wit, and taste, and politeness* 

The exhibitions at the theatres arc accommodated 
to this taste. With the exception of some of Mo- 
Here's works, suclf as the Bourgeois Gentilbomme, 
and M. de Pourceaugnac, (which are seldom acted, at 
least at the Theatre Fran 9 ais), there arc hardly any 
French comediej,^ which are characterised by what 
we call humour, which have Ibr their maip object 
the representatiou of palpably ludicrous peculiari- 
ties of character agid manner. You never hear, in 
a French theatre, the same loud incontroiable bursts 
of laughter, which are so often excited by represen* 
tations of this kind in London. Thore are no sucl: 
actors, at the principal tho^res, as Mathews, or 
Liston, or Bannister, or Munden, or Eiri^ry, whos< 
principal merit lies in mii:q|icry and buffoonery 
There are hardly any en^rtaimnents correspondini 



im char«^cter to our farces ; l*iie aftei-pieccs are short 
comedies, and characters in low life are introduced 
into them, not as objects of derision, but of interest 
and sympathy* 

It seen^ not a* little singular, that this taste in 
comedy sbouldjiave survived all die disorders of line 
revolution, and remained unchanged amid the gene* 
ral diffusion of rniiitary habits and manners. This 
may be partly explained, by the circumstance, that 
the judges by v^hom theatrical exhibitions are main- 
ly regulated, ai'c sLatioiKiry at Paris, while the men,- 
whose actions have stamped the French character of 
the present day,Tiave been dispersed over the world. 
But it must certainly be admitjted, that the taste of 
the French has not undergone an alteration corres- 
ponding with that which is so oovioiis in their man- 
ners; and has not degenerated to the degree that 
might have been expected, froni'Jic diffusion of re- 
volutionary ideas and licentious habiis. Tlie Theatre 
i>an9ais affords pediaps the best specimen that now 
remains of the style of conversation, and manners, 
and cQstum^, of the old school of French polite- 
ness. 

On the other hand, operas, apd genteel comedies, 
which are esteemed only by the higher raiikb in 
England, are a favourite aiimsenjient of all ranks in 
France. Thetjualiiies which are most highly [n ized 
in the comedies, are^ in^erpst and variety of inci- 
dent and iituation, wit and liveliness of dialogue, 
and a elevatiog and elegance of character. 

For diereprcbcntation oLpieces bearing this gene- 
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ral cliavactcr, the Frenen are certainly better fitted 
than any other people, — their native gaiety and 
sprighiliiicss ot ’disposition, — the polish which their 
manners so readily •acquire, — t^ieir incxjn^^ssible 
confidence ayd s^jlF-conceit® — their love dt shewing 
of!', and attracting attention, give Really a stage 
cfi’ect to many of their serious* actions, and to almost 
ail their trifling conversation and amusements. 
ITcncc, a stranger is particularly struck with the 
uniform excellence of the conjic Acting on the 
French stage; all the inferior part;§ arc sustained 
with spirit and originality, and discriminating judg- 
ment: all the actors are at thcii^case, and a regular 
genteel comedy is> as^well acted throughout as a 
farce is on the London stage. 

The greatest comic actor at tlie Theatre Frangais, 

* IS Fleiiry. He is jn actor completely fitted for the 
French style of comedy. He gives you the idea of 
a perfect gentleman, with much •wit and liveliness, 
and consummate confidence and self-possession ; 
who delivers hinwelf with inimitable archness and 
pleasantly, but witliout the least exaggeratfon or 
buffoonery ; who Has too high an opinion of him- 
self and his powers? to descend to broad jokes or 
allusions belonging to the lower kinds of humour. 
Those who have accurate recolleation of the 
admirable acting of Irish Johnstone, in the cliarac- 
ters of Major O’Flaherty, dr SHr Lucius 0’*Ti*igger, 
will have a better conception than any description 
of ours can convey, of the atyle of acting in which 
Fleury so eminently excels, " 
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It is remarked by Cibber, £bat a woman has hardly 
time to become a perfect actress, during the con- 
tinuance of her personal attractions. If there ever 
was an exception tp this remark, Mademoiselle Mars, 
whom we 'have already mentioned, is one. She ’/as 
an admired acn'ess, we were assured, before the re- 
volution ; yet she has still, at least on the stage, a 
light elegant figure, and a countenance of youthful 
animation and beaut}^; while long experience has 
given that polii^^h and perfection to her acting, which 
can be derived from no other source. It is impos- 
sible to conceive any thing more perfect as a speci- 
men of art, or a tipore beautiful, as an imitation of 
nature, than her representation of the kind of heroine 
most commonly to be found in a French comedy ; 
lively and playful, yet elegant and graceful ; enter- 
ing with ardour into amusements, yet capable of 
deep filing and serious reflection : fond of admira- 
and flattery, yet innocent and modest; full of 
petty artifice and coquetry, yet oatoral and unaffect- 
ed in aflairs of importance ; capi l jious and giddy in 
appeaTance, but warm-hearted and affectionate in 
reality, tt is a character to which there is a kind of 
approximation among many Fiencb women, and if it 
were as well supported by them in real life, as by 
her on the ciage, it would be diffibult even for French 
vanity to describe the fascination of their manner, 
in ^ms of admiraiSioif ^vhich would not command 
general aSsent. Xfaere is much variety, it must be 
added, iii her powers* On one occasion, we saw 
her act Hesuriette in Lea Femmes Savante of Mo« 
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licrc, and Catau in La Partie de Chaise dc 1 lenri* 
^V. and it was- difficult to say whether most ,to ad- 
mire the wit and elegance, and polite raillery of the 
woman of fashion, of the innocewt gaiety ami inter- 
esting naiveie of ihe simple peasant girl. 

There is no actress at present on the English 
stage of equal eminence in a similar line of parts. 
Mrs Jordan may have equalled her in ga.'ety, and 
probably excelled her in humorous expression ; but 
we susj^ect she must always Have been deficient in 
€;legancc and refinement. The actress, who, we 
think, comes nearest to her in gentert comedy, is Mrs 
Henry Siddons, in her beautiful representation of 
such parts as Beatrice^ or Viola ; but she has not 
the same appearance of natural light-hearted buoy- 
ancy, and playfulness of disposition. Yoii see occa- 
sional transient ii^lications of a serious thoughtful 
turn of mind, which assumes gaiety and cheerfulness, * 
rather than passes naturally into it ; which you ad^ 
mire, because it places the actress in a more amiable 
light, but which fiikes off from the fidelity and per- 
fection ^ her art. • 

ft 

Corresponding the Opera House in London, 
there are three Theatres in Paris; ihe'Odeon, the 
Opera ComiquC, and the ^cademi^ne Musique. 
At the first of these there jis an immense company 
of musicians, of all kinds ; atid Italian Operas are 
a^linirably performed. It is' the handsomest, and 
perhaps the most genteelly aftended of any of the 
Parisian theatres. The music here, as well as the 
VOL. t. n 
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musicmns, are all Italian ; and there could certainly 
be no comparison between it and the French, which 
is generally feeble and insipid in pathetic expres- 
sion, anil erXtravagalit and bomSastic in all attempts 
at grandeur, . The first jfinger at ‘ the Odeon was 
Madame Fessi, who has since been in London ; but 
Madame MoreiK, with a voice somewhat inferior in 
power, appeared to us a more elegant actress. The 
performance of, Girard on the flute was wonderful, 
and met with extravagant applause, but it was some- 
what too laboured and artificial for our untutored 
ears. 

The Opera Comiqtle is confined almost exclusively 
to the sort of entertainment w^hich the name ex- 
presses : the scenes are generally laid in the coun- 
try, and the characters introduced, are of the lower 
orders: the pieces commonly represented, belong 
to the same class, therefore, as the English operas, 
Love in a Village, Ilosina, &c. but the dialogue is 
in general more animated, less vulgar in the lower 
parts, and; less sentimental in the higher. The 
number performers at this theatre, is ftot very 
great ; but there are some good singers and diincers, 

; and the acting is almost uniformly excdllent. Indeed, 
the French character is peculiarly well fitted for assum- 
ing the gay kttd lively tone that pervades their opera 
As|^i which may be xh^mpterised as amusing and 
ihtei^ing in generaf, rather than comic ; a£ full of 
, ^ vivacity, pther than of humour. Occa- 
siopaily, however, characters and incidents of true 
humour a|e introduced ; but these are in general 
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considered as belongiil^ to a lower species of amusc» 
ment; and are to be found in higher perfection, 
we b(‘lievc, in some of the inferior theatres, particu- 
larly the Theatre defe Varietes. # • 

The acting s^t the Opera Comique appeared to 
us deserving of the same encomiunts with the comic 
acting at tlie Theatre Frau^ais ; every part is well 
supported, not with the elegance that cliLracterisea 
the lesser theatre, but with perfect adaption to the 
situations of the characters. A MSdemoiscIIe Keg- . 
naud, of this theatre, acts with admirable liveliness 
and spirit. Her quarrel and reconciliation with 
her lover, in I-.e Nouveau ^igneuf du Village,'’ 
jd to us a chef 4*<»avre of the light and pleas- 
ing ^ty^ of acting, iifhrbb' s^Jts the , 

French comic 'opera. ^ V’-*' '« 

The Acadetni^ tjlc Musique, (which is ^elebMtcd^ 
for dancers, not for musicians), is on a i'diry differ- 
ent plan from the opera in Londop. The pei^ 
formers being in part supported by government, tho 
prices of admisSon are made very low; and the ‘ 
conipan^', particularly in- the pai;Jorre, dr pit, h > 
therefore of a much lower class than in London, 
though perfect decotum is, as usual, untforinly ob- 
served. The j>erformance» at this theatre are, we; 
think, decidedly superior to those gf the Lohtloa 
opera. This superiority consists partly in the pre- 
eminent merits of line iifst*rat§ dancers: but chieflv 

' • 

in the uniform excellence of the vast numhors of, 
inferior performers, the bemify , of the scenery^ ahef* 
the complete knowledge of stage effect, vvliich is 
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displajxd in all tlic arrangeulcnts of the representa- 
tions. .. 

We believe there are*not at present on the Lon- 
don stage any dangers of equaf merit with Madame 
Gardel, or Madbrnoisellc *Bigottini. The form .r of 
these is said to 45 years of ago, and has. long been 
reckoned the best figurante on this stage. Her face 
is not handsome, but her figure is admirablyTorined 
for the di.^play of her art, of which she is probably 
tlie most perfect mistress to be found in Liirope. 
The latter, an Italian by birth, is much younger, 
and if she docs not yet quite equal her rival in ani- 
ficiid accornplishmcnvs, she at h ast attracts more ad- 
mirers by her youth and beauty, by tlie^^quisite 
syibn>etry pf her form,, and the natural gra^p and 
of her rpovemeiils. The one of thcKse is 
certainly the first dancer, and the other is perhaps 
;^thc rno^, benuiiful woman in Paris. 

But the same unfortunate peculiarity of taste which 
we formerly noticed in the painting anddn the gar- 
deni ng^ of Uie French, extends to* their opera dan- 
cing; indeed ito^uay be said to be the worst Mature of 
their general taste. They are too fond of the exhi- 
l)ilioj^ of art, and too regardless of the object to 
which urt should be made subservient. Dancing 

% • -on ■■ ™ 

4xpuld never be considq^i'ed as a mere display of agi- 
lity lEWjd muscular power. It is then degraded to a 
^th Harlequi/s tracks, wrestling, tumbling, 
or such pthcr branches of the fine arts. The main 
o>bj^t of the art unquestionably is, to display in full 
perfq^^pSie beauty and grace of the human form 
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and movements. In lo far as perfect command of 
the limbs is necessary, or may be made subs^crvieiit 
to this object, it cannot be too much esteemed; but 
when you pass this •limit, it only ceases to be 
plettsin^, often becomes positively offensive. 

Many of the pirtmektesi^ and olhei:^ difficult move- 
ments, whicli are introduced into the pas sculs^ 

/A' deitjc^ &c. in which the great dancers display 
their whole powers, however wonderful as specimens 
of art, are certainly any thing but elegant or grace- 
ful. The applause in the French opera seemed to 
us to bo in dirc'ct j^roportion to the*difficulty, and to 
bear no relation whatever to beauty, of the per- 
foriimnces. A Frenefimail regards, with perfect in- 
difference, dances, which, to a stranger at least, ap- 
pear j)erfbrin6d with Inimitable grace, because they 
• are only common admirably well executed; 

but when one of the male performers, after spinning, 
about for m long lime, witli wonderful velocity, ar«^ 
rests himself suddenly, and stands immoveable on 
one foot ; or wliefl one of the females wheels round 
m the tiM’s of one foot, holding her other limb near- 
ly in a horizontal position — he breaks out into ex- 
travagaiit exclaaiatiofis of astonishment ^and delight : 

Quel plcunb ! Ah diable ! Sucre Dieu &c. 

But although tlm principal dances gt the. Operat 
and those on which the French chiefly pride theni- 
f elves, are much injured, *in*po|[it of beaut^^ by this . 
artificial taste, the execution of the less laboured: 
parts of these dances, and b? nearly the whole; of ; 
their common national <}ances, is quite free front 
a S 
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tins clefectj aiul is, we should conceive, the mo^'t 
beantiful exhibition of the kind that is any where to 
be heeiu It is only in a city where amusements of 
all kinds nre soi|glit for, not merely by way oi’ 
relaxation, but as matters^of serious interest and na- 
tional concern,' and where dancing, in particular, is 
an object of universal and passionate admiration, 
that such numbers of first-rate dancers can be found, 
as perform constantly at the Academie de Musique. 
The whole strength of the company there, which 
often ajipcarcd on the stage at the time wc speak of, 
was certainly nnt less than 1 50 ; and there were 
hardly any of these ^hose performance was not high- 
ly pleasing, and did not present the appearance of 
animation and interest in the parts assigned them. 

Many of the serious operas performed here are 
exceedingly beautiful ; they arc got up, not perhaps 
at more expence, nor with more magnificence than 
* the spcctuclcb* in London, but certainly with more 
taste and knowledge of stage effect. The scenery is 
beaiilifuUy painted, and is disposed upon the strge 
with rftore variety, and in such a manner to form 
a more complete illusion, than on any other stage 
we have seen. The music and singing are cer- 
tainly inferior to what is heard at the ‘ Odeon, but 
the acting, where it is not injured by the effect of tjie 
; recitative, is very generally excellent ; and the nunir 
ber and variety of ((jtndes "^introduced, afford oppor- 
j unities of displaying all the attractions of tliis 
' theatre.' ‘ , " 

The pantomimes are uniformly executed with 
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inimitable grace and |ffcct. We were particularly 
pleased with that called L’Enfant' Prodigue, iu 
which the power and graces of Mademoiselle Bi- 
gottiiii arc displayed. to all possil^c advantagp. One 
of the most splendid of ^ the serious opt?ras, is that 
entitled Le Corasmera de Cairo, thc«ceiiery of which 
was painted in Egypt, by one of the artists who ac- 
companied Napoleon thither, and is beyond com- 
parison the most highly finished, and beautiful, that 
we have ever seen, and gives an kleti of the aspect 
of that country, which no odier work of art could " 
convey. .Another opera, which aUracted our atten- 
tion, was called Ossian, ou les Bardes.’* One of the 
scenes, representing The heroes and heroines of de- 
parted times seated on the clouds, displayed a degree 
of magnificence worthy of its subject, tlie di^eam of 
Ossian. Some of the Highland scenery in this opera 
was really like nature ; and the dresses, particularly 
the cambric and vuiidyked kiUs, bore some distasbC 
analogy to tlie real costume of the Highlanders ; and 
although we ccmld not gratify the Parisiansi, who sat ‘ 
by us, by admiring the resemblance of the female 
figures, who skipped about the SEage with single 
nmslin petticoats, and pink and white kid slippers^ 
to the “ Montagnardes Ecossaises e'est a dire demi^ 
sauvages^^ whoHi they were intended tOkrepresent, 
we at least flattered their Vanity, by expressing our 
very sincere wish that thtf latter had resembled the 
former. . ^ * 

But the most beautiful of the exhibitions at the 
Academic de MusiqueJ are the ballets which repre- . 
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cuul tmaliftteSy biich CoJinclto 
a 1 j Cum, r/Eprou\e Villageoise, &c. It is singular, 
thm in a cit\, tlio inhabitants of which ha\c so on- 
tuc a CQntonipt for 1 mal onjoynionts, pieces of this 
kiml shonlil foini *«-o favoyrite a theatiical entotaiii- 
nunt ; but ’t in. st be confessed, that siuli •scenes 
form the s»ubje( t of these ballet^, oLCiir but «*eIdoiu 
in the com sc of a country life, ami never in the 
degree of pci lection in which they are rcpresenUtl 
in Paris. union of nistic siniplieit} ami hmo- 

ceiice, with (he^ polish and rcfiiieineiU wliich are 
acquired by iiitci;course with the world, may be con- 
ceivctl by the help of these cxhil)iUons but can haidly 
be witnessed in real life. 'Ine illusion, however, 
wdieii such scenes are « Khibited, is e\ceedixigly pleas- 
ing; and miwherc ceitanily is this illu ion so per- 
lu‘l, as ill the Acadexnie de Musique, where the 
charming scenery, the enlivening mu nc, the number 
'•»id vaiiety of characters, which aie soppmted with 
life and spirit, tlie beauty of the female peilormeis, 
and the graceful movements, and« hxely, tuninnled 
air of all ; —if they do not recal to the .qicct^itor any 
thing wfaicli he has really witnessed, ''Cem to tiaiis- 
port him into the moic deliglufsrl rc'gioiis in which 
his fancy has occasionally wundeied, and to realize 
fouk moment to h!in% those fairy scenes, to which 
h^^outhful imagination bad been familiarized, by 
the beautiful fictions poetry or romance. 

The Parisian theatil's are at all times sources of 
much amusement and delight; but at the time wc 
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of, they were (iouily interesting, as aiFording 
opportunities; of seeing the most distinguished cha- 
racters of tins eventful age ; and as furnivshing occa- 
sional stroJJg intlicatTOns of tlie» state of jjopular 
iccling in France., The iutercst of occurrences of 
this last kind is now gone by, and it Is almost unne- 
cessary for ns to bear testimony to the strong party 
that uniformly manifested itself when any sentiment 
\vas uttered, expressive of a wish for war, of admi- 
ration of martial achievements, and*of indignation 
at foreign influence, or domestic perfidy, (under 
which head, the conduct of Talleyrand and of Mar- 
mont was included ]) and more ^especially, when the 
success and glory, and eternedi itmmtaUe^ un&arnisJi^ 
homUK of France were the therne of declamation. The 
applause at passages of this last description seemed 
•soinctinies ludicrous enough when the theatres were 
guarded by Russian grenadiers, and nearly half 
filled with allied officers, loaded*with honours whiclr 
liacl be<Mi won in combating the French armies. 

The majority df the audience, however, appeared 
always (telightcd at the change of government, and 
in the opera in particular, the first time that the 
King apjieaj'cd, the Expression of loyalty was long, 
reiterated and enthusiastic, far beyond our most 
sanguine anticipations. It would hav^^been absurd 
to judge of the^V^l feelings of the majority of the 
Parisians, still more of tfie nat|pn at large^ from this 
scene; and it was certainly not to be wish<^, that a 
blind and devoted loyal^ to ^ne sovereign should 
hike the v)lace of infatuated attachment to another; 
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yet it was impossible not to^sympathize with the joy 
of people who had been agitated, during the best 
part of their lives, by political convulsions, or op- 
pressed by military tyranny, ^but who fancied them- 
selves at length relieved^ from both, and who con- 
nected the hope of spending the remainder of their 
day?i in tranquillity and peace, with the recollections 
of the happiness and prosperity of their country, 
which they had received from their fathers, under 
the long line luf its ancient kings. It was Impossible 
to hear the n^ional air of ** Vive Henri Quatre^’ 
and the enthusijastic acclamations which accompa- 
nied jtr .without entering for the moment into the 
f(behhg of unhesitating attachm and lUiqualiHcd 
lby4iy» which has ^ bflg prevailed in i:oun- 
tries of the world* but which- the citizens of " a free 
country should indulge only when it has been de-* 
served by long experience and tried virtue, 
yi. It was with diffee’ent, but not less interesting fcx‘l- 
ings, that we listened iq the same tunc from the 
splendid bands of the Russian and Prussian guards, 
as th-^ passed along the Boulevards, oiv their rf- 
torn to tlicir own countries. It' was a grand and 
moving spectacle of political vivtne^ to sec llic arniii*s 
which had been arrayed against hVance, striving to' 
do honour io tlie government which she had assum- 
led curses, or committing oiit- 

on the great aif d guilty Cliff which had pro- 
voked alftlnar vengeance; to see them march out 
of gates of Paiis, with the regularity of the 
military di^cipliiie, to the sound of the 



grand national air, wbi<:b spoke “ peace to her 
walls, and prosperity to her palaces,” — bearing, as 
it were, a blessing on the capital which they had 
conquered and forgive : It was ^ scene that left 
an impression* on 4he mind worthy of the troops 
who had bravely and successfully opposed the do- 
mineering power of France, — ^who had struggled 
with it whenjt was strongest, and ruled it w!ien it 
was wildest ; but who spared it when it w^as fallen,— 
who ibrgot their wrongs wlien it w^as in their power 
to revenge them,— who cast the laun?ls from their 
broAvs, as they passed before the rightful monarch 
of France, and honour^ him asm the representative 
of a great and gallant people, long abased by am- 
bition, and beguiled by tyranny ; but now acknow- 
ledging their errors, and professing moderation and 
repentance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


IRAKIS THE FRENCH ARMY AND IMPERIAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


Ix is certainly a mistake to suppose, tliai the military 
power of France was first created by Napoleon, or that 
military habits were actually forced on the people, 
with the view -of aiding his ambitious projects. The 
French have a restless, aspirmg, enterprising spirit, 
not accompanied, as in England, by a feeling jof in- 
dividual iinportance, and a des^e of individual in- 
; dej^dence^ but modified by habits pf submission to 
arbitrary power, ami fitted, by the influence of des- 
pbtic . government, \for the subordination of military 
d!^ci|iitne. Add this, the encouragement which 
%a$ beldi out by die rapid promotion of soldiers 
during the wars of the revolution, when tl^e high- 
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o>t r.iiiitaiy offices were i4ot only open to the attain- 
ment, but were generally appropriated to the cUiinis 
of men mIio rose from the ranks; and the general 
dissemination, at that ^>eriod, of ifnbonnded desire 
for violence aiui ni^fnie : Aiftl it will probably bo al- 
lowed, that the spirit of the French ^nation, at the 
time when he came to the head of it, was truly, and 
almost exclusively jnilitary. He was himself a great 
soldici-; he rose to the supreme goveriiment of ii 
great military j>eo})lc, and he availed himself of their 
habits and principles to gratify his*ambition, and 
extend his fame ; but he ought not* to be charged 
witli having created th^ spirit, w4iich in fact created 
him ; a spirit so powerful, and so extcudvely dif-. 
jhsed, that in comparison of it, cv<Jii his efforts 
might be said to be dashing with life offr to liastcn 
** the cataract;’" tol*; — “ waving with his fan, give 
speed to the wind.’** The favourite saying of Na- 
})oleon, “ Every Frenchman is a soldier, as such,* 

‘‘ at the disposal of the Emperor,” expresses a prin- 
ciple which wtis not merely enforced by arbitrary 
power, bflt engrafted in the clmrac^^?r and Iiabits 
of the French people. \ 

,The X^rench are certainly admirably fitted for be- 
coming soldiers : they have a restless actjiyi.t}^ which 
surmounts difficulties, a |iapyancy ajftl elasticity 
of disposition, which rises superior to iiardshjps, 
and calamities, Urnid privations, *4ot with pt^ienf fgjfT 
titiide, but with case and cheermliiess* A Froncli^^ 
mun does not regard wtir, merely as the 
stiniggle in which bis patriotism and ; 

- you u a ‘ 
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Vk* tried; he loves it for iiJ own sake, for liie iirUr- 
est nnd agitatibii it gives to liis iniiul ; it is Iiis 
game, — bis gain,— Ids glory, — his delight.'” Other 
nations of Enrojfe have become military, in conse- 
t|uencc of throats or injtirics, of t?ic dpoad of hosiile 
iijVj|si6n, of tile presence of foreign armies, or lha 
falling influence of foreign power ; but if the orif^K 
of the French military spirit may be traced to sij^f 
lar sources, it must at least be allowed, tliat tlie offect 
has been out oral! proportion to the cause. 

It is probable, however, that the cflcrvcsccnce of 
military ideas imd feclintics, which arose out of the 
revolution, would diave gra^'^ually sul^|®ed, had it 
‘not been for the fostering influence of the imperial 
government. The turbulent and irregular entjrgies 
of a great people let loose from foi tner bonds, re- 
eeiycd a fixed ; direction, and ’.vere devoted to viewfe 
of military ascendancy and national aggrandizement 
under Napoleon. The continued gratification of the. 
French vanity, by the fame of victories anti the con- 
quest of nations, completed the effect oh the jnau- 
ners which the events of 

, the. r^olutioii; had bt-gum Napoleon well knew, 
that in .flattcrihg this ruling propensity^ Jiic took the 
whbte Prehch narion on their weak side, and he had 
sayin'gij-that' llirir* iliirsi for martial ' 
infl^lhce 6ught toTe a sufficient 
them i|pr aU the Hvafs" into which he 

afew-daj^s in Franco 
iiidicaiions of the prevailing 
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love of military occupalio^is, anti adtniration of mi* 
litary merit* '^fhe common peasants in the fields 
shew, by their conversation, tlmt they are both deep- 
\y interested in the glory of the Flinch arms,* and 
competent to (Jiscu^s the manners in which they are 
conducted* In the parts of the coiinift*y which had 
been the j^at of war, we found them always able lo, 
give.a good general description of the military evenU 
tliat had taken place ; and when due allowance was 
made for tlicir invariable exaggeration *of the num- 
ber of the allied troops, and conceal Ukent of that of 
llic French, these accounts, as far as we could judge 
by comparing them with the ofCcij^l details, and witli 
the information of officers who had borne a parjt, 
in the campaign, were tolerably correct. .Thp 
fluency with which they tajked of military opera** 
tions, of occupying jiosidons, cutting off restreatSy 
defiling oyer bridges, debo^cKiHig from woods,' ad** 
vancing and retreating, inarching*and,bivouackingv 
shewed the ^habitual current of their •thoughts ; and 
they were always iffiorc wdlliug to enter on the de- 
tails of such operations, than to enumerate their own 
losses, or dwell pn thbir indiyklual sufferings. 

A similar eagerness to enter intO; conversation on 
military subjects, w^as observable in almost all Frehch- 
mcn of the lower oiflers, with whom ^ had piy 
dealings. Our landlord at l^ris, a quiet skfely niah, 
who had no conh^|tton with Aelrmy,! mid who^ 1^^^^ 
little to say for himself on most lubjects," dTspfayed 
a marvellous fluency on milimry^actics ; and seem"- 
cd to think tjiat no time, was lost which was employ*: 
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tnl in lecturing to us on th'3 glory ontl honour oi'thc 
French army, and impressing on our minds its su- 
periority to the allies. 

Indeed, the ^rhole Frendi nation certainly take 
a pride in the deeds of their brethren in arms, v hich 
absorbs almost all other feelings ; and which is the 
more singular, as it does not appear to. us to be 
connected with strong or general alfec^^lon or gra- 
titude for any particular individuah It was not tlic 
fame of any fene general, but the general honour of 
ihe I^ronch arms, about which they seemed anxious. 
We never met with a Frenchman, of any rank, or 
of any political persuasion, who considered the 
French army as fairly overcome in tlic campaign of 
. 1814 *; and the shiUs and contrivances by which 
ihcy explained alj tshc events of the campaign, witli- 
out having rccoiir&c to that supposition, were wot?- 
dcrfuHy ingenious. The best informed Frenchmen 
whom W 9 luct in Faris, even tliose w ho did not join 
in the popular cry of treason And corruption against 
Marmont, regarded the terms gWinted by Alexander 
to tlfeir city, as a measure of policy rather than 
of mayjiianimity. , They uuiforAily maintained, that 
the possession pf the heights of Belleville and Mont- 
martre did not secure the comnuind of Paris; that 
iif had choseti, lie Inight have defended 

IImSS towm after he harf Ipst these positions ; and that, 
hfd attempted, to tftke the town by 
mightfhave succeedetl, but would have 
Ji^f their army, indeed, so confidently were 
tWe prpppsitiorts maintained by all the best inform- 
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ed -Frenchmen, civil or Military, royalist or impc^ 
rialist, whom we met, that we were at a loss wliether 
to ^ive credit to the statement uniformly given us 
by the allied officers, tliat the tovfn w^as completely 
commanded those heights, and might have been 
burnt and destroyed, without farther risk on the part 
of the a\sailaiits, after they were occupied. The 
English ' officers, w ith whom wx' had an opportunity 
of conversing 6n this subject, seemed ^lividgd in opi- 
nion regarding it ; and w^e should have hesitated to 
which party to yield our belief, had ifot the conduct 
of Napoleon and his officers, in tRe campaign of 
the prescjit year, thi| cxtraoi'^linary precautions 
which they took to prevent access to the positions 
in question, by laying the adjacent country uhtlcir 
water, and fortifying the heights themselves, clearfy 
5iiewn the iinporlance, in a military point of .yiew^ 
which is really attached to them- / 

The credulity of the French, in* matters coririfectal* 
with the operations o^ tlicir armies, often astonished 
us- It appeared to arise, partly from the s(|ataty 
of infonmftion in the country ; from Uieir haying fto 
means of confirming, cork'^thig, or disprov the , 
exaggerated aiid garbfect 
before them; and pjy'tly frbih-iheir^^^^ 
which disposed '^beni to '■ ?i_ Verj to' 

every thing that cxaltifd haticmal' 

In no other cotihlfJ|^#d should Amceiye,1yo^kl such 
extravagant and^™amfi»sily statements 

be swallowed, as tlie PfenoK soldiers are" continue 
In the habit of dispqrshig amdn^ their cdinurymeii- 

«i 
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I'rom ibe style of the cor/vcrsntion which we were 
nccu^oineJ to hear at caffes and tables iVhoit\ wc 
Uiould epiiccivc, that tlie French bulj^tins, which 
appealed to ns silch niodcls of gasconade, were ad- 
niirabl}^ well fitted, nof merely ‘to plVase the taste, 
but even to regulate the belief, or at least the pro- 
fessions, of belief, of the inajoriiy of fVench j) 0 - 
llticinns, With regard to 4.he events they conimeino- 
rate, , ^ " 

TTie general Interest of a nation in tlie deeds and 
honours of jt.s*Virniy, is the host possible security for 
its general conduct ; and it must be admitted, that 
in those qualities Which chieny valued by the 
French nation, the French afiny was never sur- 
passed ; while it is etjually obvious, that both the 
arhij^ and the people have at present little regard 
for same of the finest virtues. Which can adorn the 
character of a soldier. • ' 

ITie grand characteristic of„ the French army, on 
-which both the soldiers and the people pride them- 
kdveS|, is. wliat was long ago ably pointed out. by the 
author of •Cjaractere des A**tnees Europiennes 
AcOjelles’’---the individual intelligence and adtivitj'' 
of the sohliers. ^ They were taken at that early age, 
when the influence ot previous habit is small, anil 
; |vh^f(i i» easily moulded into any form 

ijs w ished $ they havo^bew accustomed to pride 
no qualities, but: those which ar^ ser- 
; yi 0 ^h|^gainst th|5r Enemies, aiid they have had 
the BKlst animating prospect of rewards 
r^^romotion, jf their conduct was distiqguislied. 
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Uiukr these cacumslancrs, the native vigour, and 
activity, and acuteness of their minds, took the very 
direction which was likely, not merely to^ake them 
goijd soldiers, but lo fit them* for becoming great 
officers; aifd tlris idtimrftc destination of his expe- 
rience, and ability, and valour, has a very manifest 
elFect the mind of the French soldier. . We 
hardly ctci* spoke lo one of them, of any rank, about 
any of the battles in which lie hgd been engaged, 
without observing, that he had in his head a general® 
plan of the action, which he alws(ys delivered to us 
with perfect fluency, in the tecBnical language of 
war, and with quit% as mucll exaggoratioii as was 
necessary for his purpose. What he wanted in cor- 
rect information, he would assuredly niake up with 
lies, but he would seldom fail to give a general con- 
sistent idea of the affair ; and it was obvious, that 
the manoeuvres of the ariViies, and the.conduct of the 
generals, on bdth^ sides, bad occupied as much of 
his consideratiqri, and reflection, as his own indi- 
vidual dangers and adventures. 

Wh?n we afijirwards entered dnto conversation 
with some English j)rivate soldiers, at and 

Antwerp, concerning the actions they had seen, we 
pefceiyed a verj marked difference* They were 
very ready to enter into qonoerning all that 

they had themsej^yes wi{nq^se^, and very anxious to 
be perfectly correct in their ftatemcnts;i)Utthcy did . 
not appear ever to have trolled their heads about 
the general plan of thjp actions. They had aj^nn- 
dan<;c of technical phrases concerning, their owiidc-* 
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partnjcnts of the sc'rvice ; but i^ ery few words rclrir 
live to ,lhe manmivring of large bodies of men* 
TJieir l ulc^sceincd to be, to do their own duty, and 
let their officers do thcirife; the principh‘ <»f the divi- 
sion of labour scorned to prevail in miUt.4ry, as well 
as in civil affairs,' much more extensively in Eng- 
land than in France. 

The soldiers of tlie French imperial guard, in 
particular, arc remarkably intelligent, and in gone- 
,raJ very communicative. We entered into conver- 
sation with some of these men at La Fere, and from 
one of them, who had been in the great battle at 
Loon, we had fully as» distinct jin account of that 
action as we were able to collect, the next day, 
from several officers who accompanied us from St 
Quentin to Cambray, anti who had likewise been 
engaged in it. When we asked .Jiini the numbers 
of the two armies on that day, he replied without 
the least hesitation, that the allied army was 100,000 
and the French 30,000. — Another of those men 
had been at Sdlamanca, and after we had grant- 
ed his fundamenJLal assumption, that the English 
array there was 1^0,000 strong, and the French 
40,000, Itc proceeded to give us a very good account 
of the battle. 

These well as almost all the Frcnfcli of- 

airiid soldiers with whohi we had opportunities 
iit different J;imes of coijver»ing, gave their opinions 
ofthe ^hed arm wiQiout any reserve, and wiili 
ci6nsid<lim{te^ (>f the Russians and 

^aid, ‘ 11 savent bien faire la guerre j 
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sont boas soldats;’* but of the common sol-* 
cliers of these services *in particular, they said, Ils 
sont ties forts, et durs comme Tame du fliable — 
nails iis sont dcs ycritables betes; ils jl’ont point 
'•Sf intelligence. La puissance do rarnjec Fran- 

^aise,'* uicy added, with an aiy of true French 
fijasconadc, cst dans rintelligence dee soldats/’— 
Of th^Vustrians, they said, Ils brillent dans lour 
cavalorio, inais pour Icur infaiiterie, clle ne vaut 
ricn. ‘ 

Fn)ni these soldiers we could extract no nior^ 
parliciilar character of the English troops, than 
Ils sc battciit bicn ” But it is doing no more than 
justice to the FrcftcU officers, even such as were 
decidedly iinperialist, who conversed with us at 
Paris^ and in diflbrcnt parts of the country, to ac- 
knowledge iliat they unilbrnily spoke in the highest 
terms of the conduct of the English trpops. The 
expression which they very , comnionly usedi^iu 
speaking of the manner in which the English car-* 
riccl on the wwr in Spain, and in France, w'as, 
loyayt6.’’ Les Busses, et les Prussieiis,’’ they 
said, sont gramls et beaux homihes, mats ils n''ont 
pas le coeur ou la loyaut^ des Anglais. Li|s At%1ai^ 
sont la nation, du monde qui font la guerre avec la 
plus do loyaut^’' &c. Tjhis referred partly to their 
valour in the field, and paitly to the!!' humane treat■^ 
inent of prjsouers and jpouiided; and partly also 
to their honourable conduct |u France, •where they 
preserved the strictest discipline, and paid for every 
tiling they took. Of thc*behaviour of theEnglish army 
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in France, they always spoke 2 ^ excellent : — digne 
“ de Icur civilization/*' 

A Fi’cnch officer who introilaccd himself to us 
one night 1 1 a box at the opera, expressing his high 
respect for the English, against whom, he said/^c 
had the lionour tp fight for six years in ’^fepain, tie- 
scribed the steadiness and determinalion tjl' the 
English infantry in attacking the heights, o^ which 
the French army was posted at Salamanca, in terms 
of entluisiastic admiration. Another, ^vho |^a(l been 
In the battle of Thoulouse, extolled the conduct of 
the Highlaikl reg/mcnis m words highly expres- 
sive of 


** The stern joy which warriors feel, 

' In foemen worthy of their steel,” 

** II y a quefques regimens des Ecossais sans culottef-,'* 
say he, “ dans rarme^ de Wellington, qui se battent 
jolinient,*” Ho then described the conduct of one 
regiment in particular, (probably tht 4>2i\ of 79th), 
who attacsked a redoubt defended with canhbp, and 
inarched up to' it ih perfect order, Rcvcr taking the 
muslcets from their shoulders, till they w'cre on the 
. parapet: « Si tranquillement, — sacre Dieii ! e'etoit 
superbe.” '■ * 

if military talents ‘of the Duke of Wclling- 

f^spect, though ge- 
ncr^iiy strong indications of je^ousy. They 
were oftjjp very ingenieijs in deriving means of ex- 
; plainin££. hl^lilc;torics, withou^compromisine:« as they 
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called it, the Ik'Uouv of the Ficnch nnns. At Sala- 
luancM, tluy '•aid, that in consequence of the wounds 
of Mannoiit and other generah, their aiiyy Mas two 
Jtc^^rs without a connnandei*. A'ittoria Again, it 
wait coinnutnded by Joiifdan, and ai»y body could 
beat Joiirdan- At Talavcra, he committed les 
l)his\oraiides sottiscs du moiide; il a lait une 
“ contr\inarcho digue d'lin betc.*^' Some uf the 
Oukc of \\ elliiigtoif& victoiie^ qver Soult they 
stoutly d(MnLd, and others they ascribed to great* 
'•iipcriorit} of number^, and to tilt* large drafts of 
Soulfs best troops for the purpose of forming skele- 
ton battalions to nc(%ce the (omcrlpts oj 1813* 

Tlio Ficnch pride themselves greatly on the Ao- 
of their soldiois and in this quality they uni- 
formly maintain that they arc unrivalled, at least on 
• the continent of biurope. To this it is easy to re- 
ply, that according to the common notions of ho- 
nour, it has been violated morcTrequcntly aud more 
coinplct('ly by the tVench army than by any other, 
Jiut tins is in fact eluding the observation rather 
than rcllAting it, ^Tho truth appeai^s to be, that thg 
French soldim have a stronger sense of ^honour 
than those of almost any other service : but that the 
officers^ having risc^i from the ranks, have brought 
witli them to the most exalted statjonsi no more re- 
fined or liberal seutiments J:haa tliosc by w hich the 
private soldiery very frequenfly are actikited ; and 
iiavc on the contraiy acquired liabits of duplicity and 
intrigue, from which their brctlu*oii in inferior situa- 
tions arc exempt. 
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When we say of tlie IVenth soldier-, that tluy 
have a ^tl()ng sense of honour, we mean irn'roh to 
express, thjit they will encounter d.ingoi^, and haid- 
diips, and piivations, and calamities of twci} kii j, 
with wondeiful foititiule, and e\en chec rRiluc^s, lu>m. 
no other nioli\o than aw* esjn if dn — a lenaid 

for the character of the Fieiuh arms. V ithoiil 
pro\ocalioii iiom their enenne^, without the^})i<>spect 
of viclojy, without the hope of plundei, without the 
'coiiMction of the inteu*st of their comUf \ in then 
dmls, without ewen the consolation ol e\pcctin»» 
care or attention ni case of woniuls or sicKnc^^, they 
will not hesitate to hivisli tlun^ blood and saciifice 
tlieir lives for the glot y of riaiice. Other tioc>i)s 
thiouglj similar *-cenes ot &iireiin» and d.in^ei with 
equal IbrtJtmfe, wlien under tlu^ influence of •strong 
passions, when fired In ie\eiigo, oi animated by the 
hope of jdundcr, or cheered In the acclamat ions of 
victory ; but witli the single exc(j)tion of the British 
arinj, we doubt whether there me lyiy to whom the 
mere spirit of military honour i> of itself so stiong a 
stimulus. • * 

We V^ve already noticed the state of the French 
tick and w^onnded, left in the hospitals at Wilna 
dutinp the retreat from Km bia ; upstate so deploiable, 
ax to have exchod the strongest commiseration among 
then* most indignant^ enemies. Hiis, howxwer, was 
but a single instance At the system almost uniformly 
iicted on, wohavQ unOiTstood, by the French medical 
«tafF Geimany, ^nd Spain, of desening 

th|jg||^PRaU on the ap[)roach of the enemyil^ so as 





to kave to Imn* i ho diil not thuso to soe tljc whole 
of the patients poribli ftefoic lii» ejes, tlie bunion of 
maintaining them. 'I'he niiseiios nhicli (his'system 
have occ«ui«)iK<J, in the canipaign /T iSlS in 
paiSic Ilian roquiic no illustration, * 

Another regulation of the Fien^h army, during 
the cainj'aign of that ‘year, vill shew the ulter raie- 
Icssncss ^>f‘ its leaders, in regard to tlic happinct-s of 
the s»oldierfi. \Vh<‘n the men, who were nicatia- 
citated for service, by i\ounds or disease, wcie sent 
back to France, tlicy were directed, in the /list in-* 
‘Stance, to Mentz, whore their miiforins, and any 
mono} they miglit have about them,^ wore regularly 
tai.en fioin them, ai\l given tet the young conscripts 
who wcie passing through to join the armies ; they 
wcie then drcs‘>ed in miserable old rags, which weie 
tollectod in the adjacent provinces by Jews employ- 
ed for that purpose, aitd in this stale they were f«eut 
to their way to their homes, Suth^ as we were 
assured by some o^our countrymen, who saw many 
of these men ji^assing through Verdun, was the le- 
ward of thousands of the grande iiation^ who hud 
lost their limbs or ilieir health in^ainly endeavour- 
ing to maintain t|je glory and influence ^of their 
country in foreign states. In the campaign of 18 H, 
which was carried on during the continuance of a 
frost of almost unprcccdentod intensfty, and in so 
rapid and variable a and with so large 

bodies of troolMS, as to prevent tlic cstaUiishment of 
regular ho^ipitaH or of any tmng like a regular Com- 
missariat, the French troops, particularly the young 

7 « T 
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conscripts andjiational guards, suffered dreadfully ; 
and numbers of them who escaped the swords of 
their dnemics, perished miserably, or were disabled 
for life, ii\ consequence of hardships, and fatigue*', 
and priWtions. 

All these examples were known to the French 
soldicrs^they took place daily before their ey^, and, 
in the last instance, the allies took pains to . let them 
know, that the only obstacle to honotirabfe peace, 
was the obstinacy of their commander : yet their ar- 
( dour continued unabated ; the young soldiers dis- ^ 
played a degree of valour in every action of both 
campaigns, which drew forth the warm applause 
oven of their enemies; and it Vs not to be doubted, 
that the troops whom Napoleon collected at Fontaia- 
bfeau, at the end of the campaign in France, were 
enthusiastically bent on carrying into eflect, the 
frantic resolution of attacking Paris, then occupied 
by a ti’iple force of the allies, from which hi& offi-* 
ceVs, with difficulty dissuaded hi«i- 

In like manner, there is probably*-no general but 
Kapoleojp, who would not have attempted tp^terinin-. 
ate the miseries of the army daring the retreat from 
Moscow^ by entering into negptvition with the Rus- 
sians ; nor is there any army but the French which 
would have tamely consented to«bc entirely aacri- 
4^ced to the ob^inaCy of*an individual But to have 
'CC^cl^ a convention i^ivith the Russians would 
V hiivU the hma^\ the Frcmh 

' €trms^^ jimd thfe little foiro of words seemed to strike 
more tu the hemt pf^the French soldiers, thw 
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either the swovcls of the Rus$>ians, or the dreary 
Wastes and wintry storms of Russia^ which piighi 
have been apostrophised in the words of the, poet, 

• • ^ 

Alas ! even your unhallowed breath 
]\tay* spare? the victim fallen low^ 

But man will ask no truce to deaths 
No bounds to human woe/' 

He saw% without emotion, (says Labaumc), the 
** miserable remains of an army, lately so powerful, 

“ defile before him ; yet his presence^ never excited a 
** murmur; on the contrary, it animate<J||vcn themost 
** timid, who were al^^ays trane^pil when in presenc^^ 
of the emperor/' • At the present moment, from 
all the accounts that w’^e have received, as well as from 
our own observations of those F rench soldiers whom 
,we have ourselves sjen, after their return from Mos- 
cow, the sentiments of the survivors of that expedition, 
with regard to Napoleon, remained unchanged ; and 
no person who has read any of the narratives of die 
campaign, can aj^fcribc their constancy to any other 
cause, thq^ that feeling of attachment to tht glory 
of their Country, td wdiich the French, however, ins* 
properly, give the name of milittiiry honoun 

If the character of the FWshch soldiers is Reserving 
of high admiration for their cpn$tancy ^id epurage, 
it must be observed, on the oitlier iiandi that there is 
a mixture o€s^^s/tness in ft, Sti.^tter disregard of the, 
feelings, and indiMrencpt.as tQ ttW; siifierings, not 
merely of their enemies, or of inhabitants of the , 
countries which they travdrsi^ but even of iheir best 

^ 2 
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friends nnd companions, which forbids us to go far- 
ther in, their praLse. It is as unnecessary, as it would 
be painfuh to enter on an enumeration of the instan- 
ces of waiLton crueJty, violence^ and rapacity, whieji 
have snlHecl the fame of their most brilliant deeds in 
arms, , , Jt ill Ltd long before the French name will 
recover the disgrace which the remembrance of such 
scones as Moscow, or Saragossa, or Taira^ona, has 
attached to it, in every country of Europe; and it is 
iuipossible to have a more convincing proof of the 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct of the French 
armies in fo|eigii states, than the universal enthu- 
siasm with which Europe has^ risen against them, 
ihe indignant and determined spirit, witli which all 
ranks of every country have united to rid thenisclvcii 
of an oppression, not less galling to their individual 
feelitigs, than degrading to their national character.. 
But it is particularly worthy? oi remark, that the 
Ijetest and most aiUhentic writers in Franco itself^ 
W';ho have given any. account^ pfHhe French armies, 
have noticed selfishness, and disregrA'd of the feelings 
of ON^ii comrades, as well as of all other per- 

sons, as' one of tlie most proiu incut features of their 
;;hara<;fcr. We need only vcfc*' to Labaurne’s boofc 
JO the expedition to Eussia, to Miofa work on the 
FJgyptilLl.i caiwpsugns, or to lloccj^s history of the war 
iSpait*, for am])l0 proofs of the correctn^s of this 
observation. Othov^oldicrs become mpre and more 
atteifetiod *^^*?^* otber,, ^ they have encountered 
more, together French seem to learn 
l ^ uf? mpre constantly, ' ,w more certainly, in the 
tb^ir «!^^v3cc^ than the importance of a man 
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IQ himself. Wliether tliis peculiarity is to ascribed 
chiefly to their national character, or to the nature 
of tlie services in which they have been et^aged> it 
is%i;)t very easy to decide. • r * 

Tlfe dishonourable conduct of the French oiEcin^s, , 
particularly of the superior officers,* in the present 
year, is much more easily explained than excuaied. 
'lliey had jrisen from the ranks— *they had been en- 
gaged all their lives in active and iniquitous services 
— they had been accustomed to look to success, as 
the best criterion of merit, and to regard attachment 
to their leaders and their colours, tliie only duties 
of soldiers ; — tliey ha^ never thought seriously on 
morality or religion— they had been applauded by 
their countrymen and fellow soldiers, for actions in 
direct violation of both — and they had been taught 
4o consider that aj^lausc as their highest honour, . 
and legitimate reward. Under these circumstances, 
it is easy to sec, that they could have little informa- 
tion with regard to life true interests of France, and 
tliat they would regard die most sacred engagements 
as binding only in so far as gencr^ opinion* would 
reprobate the violafion of them ; and when a strong > 
party shewed itself, in*the nation as well as thehrmyi 
ready to support them, and to exto^theic cortduct in 
rising, against the goternmait,^ that thciipcmte Would 
have no influejiqe to restmin themt * It is to be eon’* 
sidered, likewise, that a proportion of the 

officers had been originally republicahs. They had ‘ 
been engaged in loiig ^nd aefii^e military service, 
and been, elated' with rnilit^ glory : iu the multi-' " 
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plicity of their duties, and the Intoxication of tlu?Ir 
success as soldiei\s, they had ceased to be citizens ; 
but during the repose %vhich succeeded the establish- 
xnent df the Bourttons, when they again found th^hi- 
selves in the midst of ihcfr countryinciiy^their original 
political feelings and prejudices returned, embittered 
and exasperated by the influence of their military 
habits, and the reiaeinbrancc of their iwlitary dis- 
graces. We ^lave outhclves conversed with several 
officers, who were strongly attached to Napoleon, 
but whose political views were decidedly republican : 
and have heard*it stated, tliat the officers of aitillery 
and engineers are sjjpposed tQ^be particularly demo- 
cratic in their principles. 

It is much easier to account for the conduct of the 
French army since the dcthroricinent of Naj^oleon, 
than to point out any means by wliich that cenducl 
could Imve been altered. It was slated to us at 
'Taris, that the number of military officers at that 
time to be providetl for by govei i uncut, was upwards 
of 60,000. These w'^ould certainfy comprise a very 
large proportic^n of the talents and enterjirise of the 
French nation. 7'he number of them that can have 
been ^sincerely devoted to the Bourbons, or that can 
have <itherwise disposed of since that time, can- 
not bo ; nor do^ wc see 6y what means it will 
be. possible to reconcile the majority of this very im- 
. ;;portanl^.class of a government which has 

twice pwed its elevation to the discotnflturc and hu- 
miliation of the French arms. 

It may be easily conceived, that in an army, the 
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officers of which Imivc, for the most part, risen froni 
the ranks, the principles of strict military subordi- 
nation cannot be enforced witii the same punctilious 
K^jour as in services .where a marked diivtinction is 
couftantiy kept ^ up botwpen officers and soldiers. 
There is a more gradual transition the highest 
to the lowest siUutiions of the French army — u 
more complete amalgamation of the whole mass, 
than is consistent with ihe views of other govern- 
ments in the maintenanco of their sftiiiding arsnitvs. 

It isN true, that a has taken j>lacc in the* 

composition of the French in this respect, 

under the im])erial^o\ eminent. A number of mi- 
litary scliooU were caUibii shell and encouraged in 
didbrent jiarts the country, and a gioat number 
of young lueii v erc sent to these by their parents, 
under the understanding, that after being educated 
in them, they should become officers at once, with- 
out passing through tlic inferic>r stops, to which they 
would otherwise hji^ e !)oen ch voted l>y the conscrip- 
lion. A greatp» number of officers, thercfbiT, have of 
late yqprs been appoluicd liom these schopls to the 
army, who havemever served iirthc ranks ; but the 
manners and habi^i which they acquire at the schools 
are, we should conceive, very little to what 

tliey niight hav» learnt from the ute soldiers, 
who wopld otherwise have 4)000 thei? associates. A 
comparison of the appegrai^c and mannej* of the 
pupils of the Ecqlc Militairbfxvilh those #f the young 
men at the English niilitafv colleges, would shew, 
as strongly as. iujy qdiCtf/paiTmlel lliat could be drawn, ^ 
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the difference in respectability and gentlemanlike 
feeling between the English and French officers* 

Th^re is so little of uniformity in dress, of regard 
to extern^ appearijncej or of shew of siibordinatio;^; 
and inferiority to their qfficers, in the FrenclK^sjI- 
diers, that a st/anger would be apt to consider 
them as deficient in discipline- The fact is, that 
they know perfectly, from being continually engaged 
in active service, what are the essentials of military 
di}i4:iplinc, andrtliat they are quite careless of all 
• supci*fluous forms- Whatever regulations are ne- 
cessary, in any particular circumstances, are strictly 
enforced ; and the men submit to them, not from any 
principle of slavish Subjection Vo their officers, but 
rather from deference to their superior intelligence 
and information, and from a regard to the good of 
the service. 

The French army may, in fact, be said to have 
little of the feelings which are truly military. The 
offiicers have not the strong feeliqg of humanity, and 
the high and just sense of honoun^ not merely as 
member^ of the army, but as individuals Jlie sol- 
diers have not the habit of implicit obedience and 
attachrneht to their own peculiar duties; and the 
whole have not the liv€4y sense of responsibility to 
their country, and dependence on their sovereign, 
which are proSablj^ essential to the exist^ce of an 
. ar^y l^vhich shall not Ijtc dangerous, even *to the state 
ihMjnMinttv'ris it. ThS Frcncli array submitted im- 
plicitly to Napoleoni:be^ he was their general ; 
but sfeotiid doubt if corwidered them** 



solves, iiutlor his domitiion, as the sci vau(s of France# 
«ippear, at present at least, to think tliem- 
jel\<'s ail iiidopciidenl body, who have a ii^ht to 
aoi acconliiig to their^ own judgment, and lue ac* 
couniable to nobody for iheir actions: lafhrs idea 
of their own inipoiianee they were, of coiuse, cn- 
courigod by Napoleon, who, on his return from 
liiba, ‘-poke of the injiuios done by the Boiubonf; 
to the iomft aad and as-.i‘^ncd the former die 

most hououiable [ilacc in his do Alai; and 

it will appeal by no means sui})rising, tliat they 
should hci\e aupiued these si‘Utinifiits, when \vc 
consider the in fjoitauco which has Wen atuu-hed to 
their e\ploiU by ilu i'’ countrjiftc n, the cncouraao 
mint to whuh thej ha\e been accustomed, the pre- 
fiieiice to all othtr classes of men which v\as shewn 
tlum hy ihe late gov< niineul, and the nature of ihe 
scrvict . in whuh they have been engaged, and for 
which ihey have t/oen icwaided ; *01100 lusianccsfitlocl 
lo assimilate them, in reality as well apjieai anc^^, 
rather to an in^mcnse baiul of fict bool eis, ha\ing 
no princijde but union among iheniseJvejj, ami sub- 
mission fo tlteir chief'-, than to m established and 
responsible standi u^ainiy* 

This observation applies to the feeling® auU prin-' 
ciples of the soldigrs taken as a body, not to their 
individual habits ; for, excepting in tfc case of the 
detachment of the imperial ^guard, quartered at 
Fontainbleau, we never iiuda'btood that jlic FicncU 
soldiers, in time of peace, at least among their own, 
countrymen, were accui^ pf*outrago or rapine. 
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Tliere h considerable variety in the personal a}v 
pcaraiicc of the French soldiers. The infantry aie 
generally little tnon, much iiiforior to the ICus^ians 
and PriVisians in size and weight ; but as they a^e 
alinost^alf yonng, *lhoy appear equally well fitt^wllbr 
bearing fatigues, and they have all actUity in their 
gait and demeanour, which accords well with ihclr 
general character. In travelling through the cotiutr} , 
wc couhl almost always toll a Fi'cndi soldier tiom 
one of the aJlifS at a distance, by the spung of his 
stc p. They have another excellent quality, that of 
being easilj fed.' Nothing a))peared to exjcito more 
astonishment or inuignation lu France, tlian the 
quantity of food consumed b} the alhcc) troops* 
We found at Paris, that the Itussian coinalosct'nts, 
occupying the hospitals which had formciU bec'U 
appropriated to French troops, muially rat three 
limes the rations winch the Ficnlh luid bec‘n alh)w- 
cd. Frenchmen of the middling and higher lanks 
afjpear to have geneially vciy keen appetites, and 
often surprise Erigltslinjcn by the /aagnitiulc and 
variety of their meals ; but the poanantry and lower 
orders are accusrcimoci to much poorer fare than the 
corresponding c lasses, at least in the soul hem part 
of ckurtnland, and the ordinary diet of the French 
soldiers u inferior to that of the l^ighsh. In garri- 
son, they are lievei; allowi^d animal iood, at le^st when 
in tlwjir own country, anc^ life btaicr living to which 
they are a^u*»tomcd iil foreign countries, and on ac- 
live scryict^* » a ,troDj[er raeouuaeodation of Trur, 
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" to these volatile and mireijccting spiritS 5 than it might 
at first be thought. 

The French cavalry are almost universally fine 
much superior to the in£intr;f in appi^afance. 
The hnrses of^ the ^hasseiirs* d cheval^ and hussars, 
are small, but active and hardy; and* even those of 
the cuirassiers have not the weight of the English 
heavy dragoons, though we liave understood that 
they bear the fatigues and privations, incident to long 
campaigns, much better. 

The imperial guard was composed, ^ike the Rus- 
sian guard, of picked men, who had*already served 
a certain length of tin%e, and th<i pay being higher 
than of the regiments of the line, and great pains 
being uniformly taken to preserve tlicm, as. much as 
possible, from the hardships and dangers to which 
the other troops wer <4 exposed, and to reserve themi 
for great emergencies. It was at once an honour and 
a reward to belong to them. We saw a review of 
the elite of the imperial guard on the 8th of May 
18 14, in presence^of the King of France ; the regi- 
ments of cavalry, of which a great ^umber passed, 

• were very weak in ifUmbers, but the men were un- 
commonly fine, and the horses strong and, active. 
The finest regiment of infantry of the old g^*rd, 
with $ome' pieces of hamnon, did not dffile before 
the Itihg, but passed out of tiie Cpur. de Carousel 
by a back way, on account,* al wf*under^oocj, of its 
having shewn strong sympt^a o|| j^^disgust on the 
entrance of the King That regiment, ^ 

as well as all the rest ofl'the ihfantiy of the old 
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piara, tlien called the Grenadiers Fran9ai8, whom 
we Jiad ever occasion to see, was composed of the 
finest wiep, in point of strength and military appear- 
iince* (.The few«incc«s of artillery of the guar^/that 
we saw, were in very bad couditipn, apd theii*Ciiuip- 
ment particularly mean ; but this branch of the scr- 
■vicc had not then had time to repair the losses it 

had sustained in tho: campaign. ^ 

The cavalry of the guard appeared to have been 
the most fasfeoftable service under Napoleon. There 
, were cuirassinrs heavy and light, dragoons^ ciias- 
= seurs, hussarsj jjrenadicrs d c/inW, and hmcers of 
the guard, all of^whom hajl diflerent and splendid 
uniforms, and proeenled an uncommonly varied and 
' magnificent appearance when reviewed together. 
Their magnificence and variety was evidently m- 
t^d^ to gratify the taste of the French people fpi 
splendid sliows, and to attract young men ot tortune 

•’ and expensive habitsl r , - 

The' imperial guard had much more of the air 
add wanner, as well ad dress, df re^lar soldiers, 
thtW hhy bth^Tart of the French army ; indeed it 
impossible to conceive' a more martial or imposing . 
than that of one of the old grenadiers, (com- 
’ the xienx mm^aches,) in his striking 

r> ailfirepriate costume, artned with^ns musket 
aiid awbirl,' the cross of the legion lopmnout on his 
Ida 'rough' aiid wekthcribba^';'’&nntenance, 
iitipressttbn of' 'the siai hf Italy and the 
•'Ru'l»rai''1i*i^a«;1»i8'^'hcen' and restless eye 
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shoW'., more cxpro<,*‘Ivcl^ than words, that he is still 
** ready, aye road}", lor the field.” 

We thought wc could discern in the countenances 
oF die troops ofdiflercat nations, whom we sj^w’j'oview- 
ed nlsout thi'j tiin^, thefraocs of the dillerence of na- 
tional character. The general cxpre«*ion of the Rus- 
sians, we thought, was that of stern obstinate determi - 
nation; of the Prussians, warm enthusiastic gallamry; 
of ilie Frencli, fierce and indignant impetuo'-ify. 
This inaj have been fancy, but all Vho Jiiivc seen 
the troops of these different nations, will allow a very 
sTi ik’iug iliffcrencc of expression of •countenance, as 
w ell as of fcatui cs. 

No measure was omitted by Napoleon to secure 
th(‘ seiwices, in the army, of all who could be of any 
.use in it. The or^ani/atioii of the garde d'honneur 
was intended to include as large a number as pos- 
sible of the young men, whose; circumstances ha^ 
enabled them to avojd the conscription. No act of 
the imperial Go^rnnient seemed to have given more 
general <^encc in France than the fortnatioiin of this 
corps, the numbsr of which stated to have 
amounted at one time to 10,000, They wgre, in 
the first instance, invited to volunteer, under the as- 
surance that they were to be employe^ as a guard 
for Maria Louisa, and under no •cirSimstances to 
be sent across the llliina, • A maximum and mini- 
mum number were fixed for each arro^ssmenf, 
some number between which jiras to be made up by 
voluntary enrolments ; but when any deficiency was 
1 , u ^ 
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discovered^ as for example^ in Holland, where the 
young men were very little disposed to voluntary 
service ivi the French army, a ballotting immediate- 
ly toobphce, and®a number greater than the maxi- 
mum was compelled to cbnie forward.* Exem*ption 
from this servfce was impossible ; immense sums 
were offered and refused. They were all mounted, 
armed and clothed at their own expence ; ;those who 
did not chuse to march, were sent off under an es- 
cort of gens-d^'armes ; and all were conducted to the 
fortresses on the Rhine, where they were regularly 
drilled. Some Of them were induced to volunteer 
for extended service^^ by a prori'i^c, that after serving 
one campaign, they should be made officers ; and in 
the course of the campaign oi' 1813, fr/i of ihcni 
were brought up to join the army ; and these young 
men, taken only a few weeks b^^'urc from their fa-^ 
milies, where many of them had been accustomed to 
^ery luxury and indulgence, were compelled to go 
through all the duties and fatighes of common hus- 
sars. Some regiments of them, whicS were very early 
brought into acti^p^ having misconducted tteinselves, 
were immediately disbanded; tlieir horses, arms, 
and uaiforms, were taken fronf them for the use of 
the other ' troops, and they were dismissed, to find 
the best of their way to their Jioines. Those who 
atemained were distributed among the different corps 
of cavalry, and sufiV;e<! very severely in the cam- 
paign in Trance. We spoke to some of them at 
Paris, who said they hiad bivpuacked, at one period 
of campaign, ^urteeu nights successive- 
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ancrdcscribcd to iis the action at Rheims, one of 
the last that was fouglit, where half of their regi- 
ment were left on the field*. These men complained 
loudly of the treacherous conduct of NajJoleon to 
theni and their broth^en of the ssAne corp?^ yet they 
expressed tlAjir willingness to undergo all their suf- 
ferings again, if they could thereby transfer the date 
of the peace to the other side of the Rhine. 

The effect of this measure on the middling and 
liigher ranks, however, was not mor^ oppressive than 
that of the conscription on the lower ranks, and^ 
evcji on persons inlolenibly good circumstances; for 
w'e have licard of L.dOO sterling bbing twice paid to 
rescue an individual? whom a tiiir^l conscription had 
at length torn from his family. The impression pro- 
tluced ill France, however, by either of tlrese mca^ 
sures, cannot be judged of from a comparisou with 
the feelings so <fften manifested in this country, 
under circumstances of less aggravated affliction. 
The same careless, unthinking,* constitutional chcfir- 
fulness, which ^is sh commendable in those French- 
men, whose sufferings are all personal, displays it- 
self in if darker point of view, >^cn they are called 
on to sympathise with the sufferings of their friends. 
It is a disposition, allied indeed to magiianimity 
on llie one liand^ but to selfishness on the other. 
The sufferings of the Frepch on s4ch an occasion 
as the loss of a near relation, may be acute ; but they 
are of very short duration.* In Paris, |nourriing is 
at present hardly ever worn. At tlie time w hen wo 
wcrc'thcre, although a blufldy campaign had only 
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recently been concluded, we did not see above five 
or six persons in mourning, \ind even these were n6t 
certainly Fren eh* We understood i t to be a. principle 
all over France, never to wear mourning for a son*^ 
but whevhtr this was adopted iii compliance with the 
wishes of Napoleon, as was stated “by sbme, or w^as 
general before his time, as others maintained, we 
were riot sufficiently informed. 

It may bo a question, whether the real, as well as 
.professed motive of the policy of Napoleon, while 
he directed the a^Iairs of France, was some ill-con- 
ceived, and absurd idea of the superior happiness 
and prosperity W'luch*France might enjoy, if placed 
indisputably at the head of the civilised world, and 
'especially if elevated above the rivalship of England; 
but if the good of France was really bis end, it is 
quite ceritain that it engaged very Fittle of his atten- 
tion, and that he occupied himself almost exclusively 
wjlh regard to the means, which he hold to be neces- 
sary to its attainment. The causes « of the wars in 
which he engaged were of little importance to him ; 
but the iinmedial«k object of all 9 f them was the 
glory and aggrandizement of France; and to this 
object Ills whole soul was devoted, and all the ener- 
gies of the state were directed. 

a general view, imperial governmeni may 
ilPsatd jto have rested pn th^ following foundations. 

In thri iriLst place^ it rested on the principle which 
was uniyj^ally actetl,« qf.^giving active cmploy- 
inent, a|||. animating to all men of 
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. talents or enterprise —to all whose friendship might 
be useful, or whose e/lmity might be dangerous. 
The conscription carried off the flower of th^ youth- 
fal pop Illation ; paren^ts w^ere enjouraged to send 
their ciiildrcn, if they shevyed any superio^ a\)ilitics, 
lu the military schools, where thej were rapidly 
promoted in the army. The formation of the garde 
(I'honneur cflectually prevented all danger from a 
imnicrous Class of men, whose circumstances might 
liave enabled them to exert themsel^s in opposing 
public measures. In the civil administration of the 
country, it wtis the system of Napj^eon, fi*om the 
beginning of his career, to give employment to all 
wlio might be dangerous, if thefr services were not 
secured, llie prefects of towns and arrond me merits^ 
were generally men of intelligence and information 
reirai dinir the characters of the inhabitants ; and the 
persons recommended by them to the immense num- 
ber of situations in the police, pi the collection 
taxes, &c. were always men of activity, enterprise, 
and ability : Birlli, education, and moral cliaracter, 
were altogether disregarded, and religious principle 
was rather consider^^d a fault, thaiTa recommenda- 
tion. 

The consecjucnro was, that the young, the Bold, 
the active, the enterprising, the independent, were 
either attached to the imperiifl government, or at 
least prevented from exerting tl^mselves in opposi- 
tion to it ; while those whom faniily cares, ftr labo- 
rious occupations, or habits of ii^ddlence, or waht of 
energy of mind, rendered \mhx for' resistance to any 

u 3 
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government, were the only people whose interest it 
was to oppose that of Napol^n. 

In the^next place, while much was done by these 
means to secure the support of the most importaiK 
part of tfee nation to the imperial govcrnmenjfc, ^he 
n^ost cffi^ctual precautions were taken to prevent 
danger to itj from those whom either principle might 
lead, or injuries might provoke to disaffection. The 
police was everywhere so powerful and the system 
of espionage so universally extended, that it was 
almost impossible for different individuals to com- 
bine against th^^ government. Without including 
the hosts of douaniers, who were under the orders 
of the collectors of *taxes, the gens d’armeric, who 
were at the disposal of the police, and had no other 
duties to perform, amounted to above 1 0,000 men, 
cavalry and infantry, all completely armed and 
equipp^. As soon, therefore, a^ any individual ex- 
cjtcd suspicion, there was no difficulty as to his »!>- 
prehension. The number of police officers was very 
great, and they w^ere all low born,r clever, unprin- 
cipled men, perfectly fitted for their situations. The 
extent and accuracy of the information possessed by 
them was almost incredible. Ipdeed, we regard the 
system of ^pionage, by which tins information was 
procured, as the most complete and danining proof 
of tlie gencYal .selfishness and immorality of the 
Frehch |)eople, of have received any ac- 

Cdiint. k was not mferely that a number of persons 
we^ ^fhployed by the police as spies ; but that no 
man could put any cdn^eiice even in his best 
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friends and nearest relations. The very essence of 
•the system, was the destruction of all confidence be- 
tween man and man ; and its success was sucli, that 
« no man would venture to express any sentiments 
hostile to the government, even* in the iMhremcnt of 
his own fllmily circle. *That sacred sanctuary was ... 
every where invaded, not by the strong hand of 
power, but by the secret machinations of bribery 
and intNgue. 

. We were particularly informed* with respect to 
the establishment of the police in Amsterdam, where 
the sentiments of die people b#ing known to b e ^ 
averse to French dominion, it wlis of course made 
stronger than in idb suspicious parts of the country. 
Within a week after the annexation of Holland to 
France, the police was in full force, and the spies 
every where in motion. No servfiint, was allowed to 
engage himself who had not a certificate from ^thc po- 
lice, implying his bebg a spy on bis master. At the 
talUs d'hote^ persons were placed^ to encourage sedi- 
tious conversation, and those who expressed them- 
selves strongly, were soon after seized and committed 
to priifon. No person could leave Amsterdam, even 
to go three miles into the country, without a pass- 
port from the police, which was grante(ionly to 
whom they plqjised. When a party went out on 
such an excursion^ they. were ^surl to be met by 
some of the gens d'armerie^ who already knew their 
names and destination, and who fixe^i the time of 
, their return* From the decisions of the police tbere^ 
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was no appc*al ; and those who were imprisoned by 
them, (as so many of the inhabitants of Amsterdam 
were, that it ceased to be any reproach.) had no 
method of bringing on a trial, or even of ascertain- 
ing the evibes of which they were accused. Fjt- 
t^uently individuals \yere tran.^ported from one part 
of the country to another, without any reason being 
assigned, and set down among strangers, to make 
tlieir bread as they best could, under the inspection 
of the police, who instantly arrested lliem on their 
attempting to escape. This system was probably 
niore strictly enfoVeed in Holland than over the 
greater part of France, but its most essential parts 
were every where the ’'same, and the information» 
with respect to the private characters and sentiments 
of individuals, was certainly more easily obtained in 
France than in Holland. 

Such, according to the infonnaDon of the most 
intelligent and best informed persons with whom we 
l)ad an opportunity of conversing, were tlm princi- 
pal means by which the [lower of Napoleon was 
maintained^ and his authority enforced. But it 
must be owned that* he did more than this, that 
during the ‘greater part of Ids reign, he not only 
commanded the obedience, but obtained the admi- 
ration and esteem of Uie majority ofrhis subjects. 

In looking for«the, causes of this, we shall in vain 
attempt to discover tbepi in r^al benefits conferred 
on France byiNapoleon. ^Tt is true, that agriculture 
made. some progress during his reign, but this was 
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decidedly owing to the transference of tlie landed 
property from nobles and churchmen, to persons 
really interested in the cultivation of the soil, which 
liad taken place be£bre his tim#?, and noj to the 
empliy and ostentatious patronage which ne bestow- 
ed on it ; the best proof of whii:h is, that the 
main improvement that has taken place has not 
been, as already observed, in the principles or prac- 
tice of agficulture, but in the quantity of land under 
tillage. It is true also, that certain inanufacLures 
have been encouraged by the exclusion of the 
English goods ; but this partial increase of wealth 
was certainly not wq^th the expehce of a year’s war, 
and was heavily counterbalanced by the distress 
occasioned by his tyrannical decrees in the commer- 
cial towns of France, and of the countries which 
^ were subjected to her control. 

As a single instance of this distress, we may just 
notice the situation of the city of Amsterdam duriag . 
the time that Hollaqd was incorporated with France. 
Out of sdOjOOCf inhabitants of that city, more than 
one half^ during tlje whole of that time, were abso- 
lutely deprived ofremployment, m\d subsisted mere- 
ly on the charity oft the remainder, who were, for 
the most part, untible to engage in any prralable 
busine6s,: all foreign commerce being a| an end, and 
lived therefore on the capital which they had pre- 
viously acquired. The population of the town fell 
off about 20,000 during the t*me of its Jonnection 
with, France ; the taxes, w:h||ie the two countries 
were incorporated, were'«i^drmous; the income-tax, 
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which was independent of the droits reunis, or as- 
sessed taxes, having been staged to us at one-fifth of 
every mqn^s income. It was during the pressure of 
these burdens that^the tremendous system of police 
which we \iave described was enforced; and to rdd 
to the miseries the unfortiinato inhabitants of this 
and the other commercial towns of Holland, they 
were not allowed to manifest their sufienngs. Every 
man who possessed or inhabited a house %vas com- 
pelled to kee}i^it in perfect repair; so that even at 
• the time of their liberation, these towns bore no ex- 
ternal mark of poverty or decay. The conscqu^uice 
of that decree, however, had been, that person jios- 
acssing houses at firsl; low^crcd their rents, then ask- 
ed no rents at all ; happy to got tiicm off their hands, 
and throw on the tenants the burden of paying lax<'s 
for them and keeping them in repair; and lastly, in^ 
many instances, offered sums of mojjcy to bribe 
qjhcrs to live ‘in their bouses, or even acc ept the pro- 
perty of them. , 

The taxes of France, under Napoleon, it w^ould 
have been supposed, were alone sufficient to ex- 
asperate the peoftie against them, They were op- 
pressive, not merely from their amount, but espe- 
cially froi%i the arbitrary power which was grant- 
ed to tin prefects of towns and tm ondmements^ and 
their agents,* in* colletting them. A cerain sum 
was directed to be levied in each district, and the 
apportioning of this ifurden on the different inhabi- 
tants was left almost^ entirely to thf diwetion of 
these officers. » 
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It is (juite obvious, l^ierefore, as we already hint- 
ed, that the popularity of Napoleon in France, diir- 
nig at least the greater part of his reign* can be 
traced to no other ifoiirce than the national vanity 
of the French- As they ate more fond of shew than 
of comfort in private life, so their public afiections 
are more easily won by gaudy decorations than by 
substantial benefits. Napoleon gave them enough 
of the former ; they had victories abroad and spec-- 
facies at home — their capital was embellished — their ^ 
country was aggrandised — their gly‘y was exalted ; 
and* if he had continued successful,* they would stHT 
lave continued to apj)laud and gdmire him, unmind- 
fifi of the chains which every succeeding victory 
served only to rivet about their own necks. 

As it was not Napoleon who made the French a 
•military and ambtfious people,, so it is not his fall 
alone that can secure the world against the effects 
of their military and ambitioift spirit. It is n«^ 
merely the removal ©f him who has so long guided 
it, but the extinction of tlie spirit itself that is ne- 
cessary. • The effect of the late events on the active 
part of the populafion of France, cannot be accurate- 
' ly judged of in the jJiresenl moment of irritatiou and 
disorder ; * but whatever government tHift country 
may ultimately assume, it ma^ surely If? hoped, that 
their experience of unsuccessful anil calamitous war 
has been sufficient to inclfkie^them to peace; that 
they will learn to measure their national glory by 
abetter standard than mere metory or noise; that 
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they will reflect on the true objects, both of political 
and military institutions, and'acknowledgc the happi- 
ness of the people they govern, to be the supreme 
law of kings, and |lie blessings of the country thc;^ 
serve to b)} the best reward of soldiers. . • 



CHAPTER IX/ 


JOURNEY TO FLANDUlS. 


iVViiEN we loft Pajis, wc took the road to Soissons 
and Laon, with a view to sec the^seat of war during 
the previous campaign, and examine the interesting 
country of Flanders^ After passing the village of 
La Villette, and the heights of Belleville, the coun- 
try becoftios flat and unintercsthjg, and is* distin- 
guished by those features which characterise almost 
all the level agricultural districts of France. j,^The 
road, which is of great breadth and pii^ed in the 
centre, runs throu^i a continued plainjin which, as 
far as the eye can reach, notliing h to be discerned 
but a vast expanse of cdrif ’varied at inter- 

vals by fallows, and small tracks of lucerne and 
sainfoin. No inclosures jire'i be met witlif few 
woods are seen to vary trie lattiformity of the view i 
vorti. x\ 
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iind the level surface of the^grouiul is cul\ broker 
;il iiiicrvals, by tlie long rows of fruit-trees, wliicli 
intersect the country in dilicreui directions, or thti 
tali aveni^es of elif* between wliich the chaussers are 
placed. •• . * • 

These elm trees w^ould give a magnificent ap- 
pearance to the roads, both from their age and the 
immense length during which they fringe its sides, 
were it not that. they are uniformly dipt to tlie \ery 
top, for firewood, by the peasantry, and that ail their 
natural bcauty^^is in consequence destroyed. The 
elm, indeed, pti.dies out its schools to rejdace tlie 
branches which hijye been <ljstroyod, find fringes 
the lofty stern with a cluster of ibliage; but as soon 
as these young branches have Ijccoine large, they 
loo are in their turn sacrificed to the sninc purpose- 
When seen IVom a distance, accordingly, these trew 
resemble tall may-poles with tufts at their top.s and 
^n*e hardly to be cHsliiiguishetl lVt)ni the i-ornbardy 
poplars, which, in many part» of the country, line 
the sides of the principal roads. * 

One most remarkable circiunstanco in Uie agricid- 
turul districts of France, is hert? to be seen in its 
fuU^xtent. The people tio fiot dwell in detacht d 
cottages, placed in the centre of their farms or tluir 
properties, Jis in all jiarts of I^^iglaiid ; they live to- 
gether in aged Villages or boroughs, often at the dis- 
tance of 4wo or lhr<jf* ihiles from the place oi' tJieir 
Jabpnri and wholly separated from the farms w hich 
they are employed iin cultivating. It is no uncom- 
mon thing accordingly, to see a farmer leaving a 



iiltic* town in tlic niornin;^ with his ploughs, anrf 
l;<uscs, to go to liib piece or ground, which lies mniiy 
jiniics from tljo place of his residence. • 

circumstance,* wliicli exi^s more or Ics*^, Jrv 
ever)' p:u t oj‘ Fnyice, is ciiaracteristic offhe state ii* 
nhich I fie |j*''oplc were placed in tijiose rc.notc pe- 
riods, wlicii tlicir habits of life were original iy 
formed. It indicates that popular degradation mul 
public insecurity, wlieii tlic poor wore compelled 
unite tliciiisclvt s in villages or towns’^ ibr protection 
b om tile banditti, wlioin the govermrii'nl was tmablo* 
to rest rain, or from tlie more dcsolj^ing oppr<‘.ssioiTw^ 
i'cudal ]Hnver. In* every country of Europe, in 
which the feudal tyranny long subsisted ; in Spain, in 
France, in Poland, and in Pliuigary, this custom has 
prevailed to a certain extent, and the remains oi‘ it 
are still to bo soe^i in the remoter parts of Scotland. 
It is in countries alone whose freedom has long suS)- 
sisted ; in Switzerland, in Fknders, and in K’^g- 
laiid, that no traces of its’ effects arc to bo discern- 
od in the manners and the condition of the pea- 
santry :• that the enjoyment of individual* securiiy 
Jias enabled the* poor to spreatl tlicmselvcs in fear- 
less conscience ov^r the country, and that the tra- 
veller, ill admiring the union of naturai bcaifiy with 
general prosperify, which the appearance of iIj 
country exhibits, blesses that government, by lin* 
influence of whose equtil favvs, tluU delightful union 
has been effected. 

Ip the neighbourhood of J?aris, and in those situ- 
ations which arc favourable for vineyard or garden 
x‘2 
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cuUiva(ioii» this circumstance gives a very singular 
aspect tp the face of the country. As far as the eye 
can \ the sloping banks, or rising swells, arc^ 
cultivate}^ With the#iitinost care, and intersected by 
H|tie piithJj which wind through .the gardens]; or 
among the vinejnrds, in the most beautUul manner; 
yet no traces of human habitation are to be discern- 
ed, l^f.wthose labour, or for w^hose a$e this admirable 
cukivntfdn has bc^en conducted. Tlie labourers, or 
proprietors of t^cse gardens, dwell at the distance of 
‘ iinjaiiy„ miles, in. a^itiquated villages, which resemble 
rhe old boroughs,^'wh|c5(j;^are now wearing out in the 
improved par^ di^ $^piand^ * In the greater part of 
» France, manner, in crowded 

’yiUftgi$s, ^ Open pduntrjr, eveiy where culti- 

is bij^: sddqm inhabited. The superiority, 
accprdi|l^I^, ;in tho:^ districts, where 

the cottages over the country, and 

suitrouivded by frdit-irees, greater than can well be 


: imagined : and it is owing to this circumstance that 
Picc^rdy^, 4rtpis, and NormShdy> exhibit so much 
mord piecing an appearance, thail most of the other 
IM*oyinc<^ of France. : . \ • 

, In t^ districi bi^tween Paris as in 

|Llm<;^t/eyery^ otjbj^ pa of the country, the land is 
npw in , the h^nds^^^^ the peasantry, who became 
' it dtiring the struggles of the rcvolu- 

to obi^rve the 
people conduct 

' jnd hdl^eroua instances 

there^" 
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is no Slid j instigator to severe and incessant la- 
hour, as tlie minute subdivision of landed proper- 
ty.'" But though their industry was iiriiformiy in 
the highest degree, laudable, we could not help 

de|1Joring, tlic.ignorant^ and unskilfu? manner in 
whidi this industry is directed. \The-cultivation is 
still carried on alter the miserable rotation which 
so justly excited the indignation of Mr Young, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the revolution. 
Wheat, barley or oats, sainfoin, fucerne or clover, 
and fallow, form the universal rotation. Tlic green 
crops are uniformly cut and carried into the 
for the cattle ; ui* there are no indosures, there is 
no such thing as pasturage in the fields, and except 
once on the banks of the Oise, we never saw cat- 
tle pasturing in those of Friujcc. The small quan- 
tity of luccrnc^and sainfoin, moreover; shews that 
(here are but few herdsJn this part of France^ and 
that moat, butter, or cheosc» Form but a small jiart 
. of the food of tjjie peasantry. Normandy, in fact, 
is tlic only jlasture district of Franco, and the pro- 
duce ^)f the dairy there is principally intended for 
lltu markets of* Pur is., * 4 

I'hc soil is apparently excellent thd whole way, 
cornposeil of a loam in some plact^, mi%ed with 
clay and sand,* and extremely ea^ly worked. Mi- 
serable fallows are often* s<icn>* on which the sheep 
pick up a wretched ^ibsistence-^their lean sides 
and meagre limbs, exhibit the effects df their scanty 
food wliicli they are ^le ^ q^btaiu. The plq^l^ng 
to us appeared ex^flijpjtv but .we wer^ nimble to 
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determine whether this was to be imputed to the , 
' skilfulness of the labourer, or the light friable na- 
ture of th^sqU., 

The property of the peasantiy is not 'surrounded 
by ^y enclosures, nor are there ai^ viable malks 
wherqby their separate boundaries could be deter- 
mined ^y the eye of a stranger. The plain exhibits 
one unbroken surface of corn or vineyards, and ap- 
pears as if it all .formed a, pail of one boundless 
pro{|^ty. , This , expanse, however, is iii fact 
stibdi'vided into an infinite number of small estates, 
ebr^roprieton of whid),|^well in the aged boroughs 
through whtjch4he rou4 occasionally passes, and the 
«xtreini^e%l'^ which., sure marked by great stones 
i^xed on their ends, which are concealed from a 
passtmger by the luxuriant com in which they are 
env^oped.. This, description applies to the grain 
distriii^. in. alrupst eveiy part of France. 

' jyjihongh the condition of the peasantry has been 
^re^ly .hi consequence of the division 

of ^^pty the reyolutidh* yet their 

inci;i|is^..w^th, hee'ti^ yet had any infiuesce on 
tpe ttote. of their faebi(ati,dns, .or "the general comfort 
of arises from the nature of 

thf they were subjected during 
gq^rnmeUts wbich sUbceeded the; ^st 
^^8i^jj^fj)||e,,.revqludoH.' contributions wj^ 

^||lp|^;t^’.'goii;<fimorS:'.of.dsstrict^ the most arbi- 

was assessed at 

a 45*^ gq^j^p^pi,' or,, a certain con- , 

ww was i^posedjf 
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Apd the sum was proportioned out among the dif- 
ferent inhabitants, according to the discretion of the 
collector. Any appearance of comfort, accordingly, 
among the peasantry was immediately followed by 
an increased cotUribution) and heavier faxes; and 
hence the people never ventured to make any display 
of their increased wealth in their dwellings, or in 
any article of their expenditure, which might attract 
the notice of the collectors of the imperial revenue. 
The burdens to which they were subjected, moreover, 
especially during the last years, of war, were ex- 
tremely severe, arising both from tire enormous sumS' 
requisite to save theiiv sons frpmjdie conscription, and 
the heavy unequal contributions to which they were 
subjected* 

From these causes, the division of landed property 
Oias not yet produced that striking amelioration in the 
habits and present comfort of thd peasantry, which 
generally attend this important measure ; and thoir 
wealth is rather hoarded up, after the eastern cus- 
tom, for future *emer^ncies, or spent in the support 
of an eaaly marriage, and never lavished in tlie fear- 
less enjoyment of present opulence. ' V 

In some respects} however, their appearance evi- 
dently bears the mark of the improveiuetat ii? their 
situatibn. Their Qress is upoh the ^hole heat and 
comfortable, covered* in general byh species of smock 
frock of a light blue C(A6dr,hnd exhibiting none ol 
that miserable appearance, ^whieh litr Voung de- 
, scribed as charactcrisingrbe ^tourihg classes doJrihg 
his time* They evidehtl^^^'Hhe aspect df being 



well fed, and both in their figures and dros?, afibrded 
a striking contrast to the wretched and decrepid 
inhabitahts of the lowns, in whom the real poverty 
of the ^leople, uilv^ler the old* regime, was still per- 
ceptible. ^In some of il^cse towixs, tlv3 appearance 
of the beggarsf their extraordinary figures, and tat- 
tered dress, exhibited a spectacle which would have 
been inconceivably ludicrous, were it not for the 
melancholy idea of abject poverty which it necessarily 
copvcyed. 

About twenty miiles from Soissons, the roAd passes 
“"^Trough the ma^iificeiu forest of Villars Coterets, 
which, in the luxuriance an(> extent of its woods, 
rivals tW forest of Fontainbleau. The place on 
which it stands is varied by vising g^rounds, and the 
distance exhibits beautiful vistas of forest scenery and 
gentle swells, , adorned by rich ^nd varied foliage/ 
It wants, however, those grand and striking features, 
that mixture of rock^and wood, of forest gloom and 
savage scenery, which give so unrivalled a ehnrin to 
the forest of Fontainbleau, 

Froiri Villars Cotcrets, the road lies ower a high 
plateau, ♦ covered with grain, and exhibiting more 
than ^ordinary barrenness* aniF desolation. After 
passing over this dreary track, you ari ivc at the edge 
a steep declivity, which shelves clown to the valley 
Pin' which the ATsnc wanders; Tiie appearance of 
this valley is extremely IScautiful. It is sheltered by 
iiigh ridges, or sloping hills, covered with vineyards, 

, orchards, and luxuri^it woods ; the little plain is, 

^ widi villas ami', cottage.?, embosoined in 
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trees, or surrounJed iy green meadows, in which 
ihe winding course of the Aisne can at intervals be 
^discerned. When we reached this spot, tlie sun had 
ncwl^ risen ; his le^el rays iiltlminatec^ the white 
cottages .with whicli the vftiley is sprinkled, or glit- 
tered bn the stream which winded through its plain ; 
while the Gothic towers of Soissons threw a long 
shadow oyer the green fields which surround^ its 
walls. , It reminded us of those liqes in Thomson, 
in which the effect of the morning light is so beaud-, 
fully described : # 

€iO, now apparent all. 

Aslant the dew-bright earth aad coloured air, 

He looks in boundless nkiyesty abroad. 

And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
. On rocks, and hills, and lowers, and vrarrdering streamtj^ 

• High gleaming fnera afar.*' ^ , 

The descent to Soissons i^ through a declivity 
adorned by thriving gardens and neat cottages, de- 
tached from each other, .^hicli afforded a pleasing 
contrastvto the solitary uninhn}>itcd, though culti- 
vated plains through which our route had^revioiis-'; 
ly lain. The FauAourgs of the town were ,yholIy 
in ruins, having been totally destroyed in the 
three assaults which they had sustaiif3d during the 
previous campaigns. The town itself is small, sur- 
rounded by decayed iortlfiqfitions, and^ containing 
nothing of note, except th|s Gothic spires, which bear 
testimony to its an tiquityi^j f' 

On leaving Soissons oR^e road to Laon, you go^ 
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for two miles through the Ic^cl plain in wliicl* the. 
town is situated ; after which you begin to iibceiul 
the steep' ridge by which its eastern boundary is ^ 
formed. ^ It was oi» the summit of this ridge that 
Marslial ihudter’s army* was dra.w'n np, SOJOOO 
strong, at the tiime when a detachment of his troops, 
under Count Langcron, was defending Soissoiis 
against the French army. Immediately below this 
position, there is placed a small village, whicli bore 
the marks of desperate fighting : all the houses were 
unroofed or shattered in every part by musket balls ; 

many seemea to have been hurnt during the 
struggles, of which ^ it was fc^nnerly the llu'atre. 
There Is an old castle a little higher up the ascent, 
which was garrisoned by the allied troops ; in the . 
neighbourhood of which, we perceived numerous 
traces of the immense bivouacs whi<;h had been made ^ 
round its walls; particularly the bodies of horses 
and oxen, which the Russians had left on the ground, 
and which the peasants had taken no pains to re- 
move. 

From* thence, the road runs over a high level 
plateau, covered with miserable cord, or worse fallows, 
and having an aspect of sterility^ very didlrent from 
what we had been accustomed to in the rich provinces 
of France. Ip the midst of this efreary country, we 
with delight several deep ravines, formed by 
stridsins which fall into^thfc Aisue, sheltered from the 
chilling blasts that sweep along the high plains by 
which , they are surrounded^ the steep sides of which 
were clothed with luxuriantVoods, and in the hot- 
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torn of \\liich arc placed many little farms and cot- 
tages, whicli exhibited a perfect picture of rural 
beauty. Even here, however, the terriblt effects of 
war were clearly visible; these ^^jquestcred spots had 
been ravaged by the hostile armies ; aneV the ruined 
w^alls of the peasants dwellings jifesentcd a melaQ- 
choly spectacle in the midst of the profusion of beau- 
ty with which they were surrounded. 

Half ^ay between Soissons and Laon, is placed a 
solitary inn, at which Bonaparte stfipt six hours, af- 
ter the disastrous termination of the battle of Laon* 
The people informed us, that during this time^ he 
was in a state of gr«at agitation, wrote many differ- 
ent orders, which he destroyed as fast as they were 
done, and covered the floor with the fragments of 
liis writing. Many Cossacs and Bashkirs had been 
(juarlcrcd in this^inn; the people, as usual, would 
not allow them any good qualities, but often repeat- 
ed, with evident chagrin — lU mangent comme^es 
diablcs ; ils outrange, tous les poulets.'*' 

'Hie feat lift's of the country continue with little 
variety^ till you begin to descend from ‘the high 
plateau, over wihich the road*has passed into the 
wooded valley, in die centre of which the lull , and 
,.town of Laon are placed. The drey^y as|lect of 
this plateau, whieh, though cultivate^ in every part, 
exhibited tew traces of iiulnan habitation, w^as en- 
livened occasionally by herds of pigs, of a lean ami 
meagre breed, (followed by a sliepbcrd'of the most 
grotesque appearance,) wardering over the bare fal- 



lowsy and secmuigly reduced to tlie necessity of feed* 
ing on their motlier earth. * 

At thq distance of six miles from Laon, the descent 
begins to the plain below, down the side of a deep' 
ravine, beautifully clothed with woods and vineyard*?. 
On the other side of this ravine lies the plateau ?ou 
which the ba^e of Craone was fought, wliose level 
des^qlate surface seemed a fit theatre for the des- 
perate struggle that was there maintained/ At the 
bottom of the ravine, the road passes a long line of 
•villages, surrounded with wood apd gardens, which 
]iad been wholly^ ruined by the operations of ‘the 
armies; and among the neigljbouring woods we 
were shewn numerotis graves, both of the French 
and Russia soldiers. 

The approach to Laon lies through a great morass, 
covered in different places with low brushwood, and ^ 
intersected only by the narrow chaussec on which tlic 
road is laid. The agpearance of the town is very 
Striking ; kending on a hill in the centre of a plain 
of l6 or 12 miles in diameter, bounded on all sides 
by st^ep.aiid wooded ridges. It is surrounded by 
an old end some decayed towers, and is adorn- 
ed by sofiie fine Ootlilc spires, wjidse apparent mag- 
nitude^ is muieh ihcreased by the elevated station oi), 

^ ]Which they \re placed. • 

In crossing *thi^s chausse^ we were immediately 

policy of Bonaparte, 
in attacking: die Russiafi army posted on the heights 
of where his only retreat was by the narrow 

road we- werte tfaversin^ .^h^b, for many mfics, ran 
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tl) rough a morassj imj^issable for carriages or artil- 
lery. This appeared the more wonderful, as the 
^arniy he was attacking was more numerous tliaii his 
own, composed of admirable trfiops, and posted in 
n position v Jicrc'little hopes of success could be en- 
tertained* . It was an error of the Same kind as he 
committed at Leipsic, when he gave battle to the 
allied armies with a single bridge and a long defile 
in his rear. It is laid down as one of J:he first maxims 
of war, by Frederick the Great, never to fight an^ 
enemy with a bridge or defile iinyour rear ; a^ if 
you are defeated, the ruin of the* army must ensue 
in the confusion v?bich the narro^^mess of the rc- 
treat creates.” We cannot suppose so great a 
general as Bonaparte to have been ignorant of so 
established a principle, or a rule which common 
* sense appears so iobviously to dictate ; it is more 
probable, that in the confidence which the long 
habit of success had occasioned, he never conteth- 
platcd the possibility of a defeat, nor took any mea- 
sures whatever for ensuring the safety of his ai*my in 
tlie cvcn>pf a retreat. Be this ps it may, It is cer- 
tain that he lough t at Laon with a morassf crossed 
by a single chaussec,*in his rear, and that if he had 
been totally defeated, instead of being repblsed in the 
action which then took place, his . arfry must have 
been irretrievably ruined, in tlie^narrow line oyer 
which their retreat was of nec^^ssity conducted. 

At the foot of the hill of Laon is placed a small 
village named Semilly, in which a desperate conflict : 
IukI evidently been mmntoiixcd. The y^ees ^ 
,vVc)L. r. 
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riddled with the cannon-shot 5 «the walls were pierced 
for the fi^e of infantry, and ttfe houses ail in ruins, 
from the showers of balls to which they had been ^ 
exposed/ 'JThe steep declivity of the hill itself^ was 
covered with gardens and vineyaitls, ki which the 
allied army had fiecn posted during tlic continuance 
of the conflict; but though three months had not 
elapsed since the period when they were filled with 
hostile troops, fno traces of desolation were to be 
eeen, nor any thing which could indicate the occiir- 
-rence of any extraordinary events. The vines gj*ew 
in the utmost luxuriance on the spot where columns 
of infantry had so recently stood, and the gai den 
cultivation appeared in all its neatness, on the very 
ground which had been lately traversed by all the 
apparatus of modern w^arfare. It would have been 
impossible for any one to have (Conceived that the* 
destruction they occasioned could so soon have been 
repaired ; or that the powers of Nature, in that 
genial climate, could so rapicKy hp*c eflliced all 
traces of the desolation which marked the track of 
human Ambition, «* *• 

The fown of Laon itself contains little worthy of 
note< but the view from its ramparts, though not 
, ■ Ciclcnsive, Vas one of the mosi^ pleasing which we 
[li^d! seen inSFrance. .The little plain with which 
/ th|B town is surrounded, Js varied with woods, cow- 
j vineyards §• the view is closed on cver)^ 

i^idc by a ridge of hills, which form a circular bound- 
round its farthest , extremity, while the fore- 
wnVtrtd 4i finely marked by the decaying towers of 
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the fortress, or the dark foliage which shades its rant- 
• • 

parts. 

We walked over the field of battle witlf a degree 
^of intcu st, which nothing buttbo mcmoraljfe opera- 
tions of which ,it had formerly been the theatre, 
could possibly have excited. Thew accounts of the 
action, which wc received from the inhabitants of 
the town, and peasantry in its vicinity, agreed' per- 
fectly with the official details which we had previ- 
ously read; and although we couliTnot give an opi- 
nion with confidence on a military question, it cer- 
tainly appeared to us, that the foperations^ orYhe 
French army had b«en ill combined. Indeed, some 
French officers with whom we conversed on the 
next day, allowed that the battle had been ill fought, 
but, as usual, laid all the blame upon MarmonU 
, The main body qf the French army, advancing by 
the road from Soissons, attacked the villages of 
Ardoun and Seinilly in front of4he town, on the cen- 
tre of Marshal Clychcr’s position, and his right 
wing, which whs posted in the intersected ground 

the w^jst of the town, on the morning oP the 9th 
of March. These parts of the position were occupied 
chiefly by the corps t)f Woronzoff and BuIofF, and a» 
they were very strong, no impression raa3e on 
them, and the tPoops who defended them main- 
tained themselves, without * suppdJrt from the re- 
serves, during the whole? day Late in the evening,, 
the corps of Marmont, with a body of cavalry un- 
der Arrighi, appeared on the joad Crom Rheinis, ad- 
vancing apparently without any commui^calion or 
y 8 



concert with the troops iinde^ Napoleon in pcrson> 
(who were drawn up, for the most part, in heavy 
columns, in the immediate vicinity of the Soissons 
road), ard made a furious attack on the extreme left^ 
of Marshal Bhicher’s position. The j^Iarshal* be- 
ing satisfied by t^jis time, that the troops in position 
about the town, were adequate to the defence of it 
against Na}Xjleou’.s force, was enabled to dctacli the 
wholecorps of York, Kleist and Sachen, wilh^the great- 
^er part of his cavalr}'^, to oppose Marmont, who was in- 
, i^tantly overthrown!, cut off from all communication 
with Napoleon, aid driven across the Aisne, with* the 
loss of four or five thpusand prUonevs, and 40 pieces 
6f‘ cannon. The only assistance which Napoleon 
could give him in his retreat, was by renewing 
the attack on Ardoun and Semilly, which he did 
next morning, and maintained tl^c^actiou during the • 
whole of the lOth, with no other cfhjct, than pre- 
vdhting the pursuit of Marmont from being Ibllow- 
*eJ up with the vigour which might otherwise Iiave 
been displayed by the Silesian army* aotwithstaud- 
iog the fatigues which they had undergone at that* 

. lime, during six weeks of contimibd marching and 
fighting. • 

. The village of Athies, whore the contest with 
cCfps was decided, containing about 200 
hou^s, had been*completely burnt in the time of the 
^Ctioh ; hqfl, when we;preVe there, little progress had 
. been inade in rebuilding it, but the inhabitants, 

. ' then living in temp(irary sheds, displayed their 
■ us uafc^ reprfulness and equanimity; they were 
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• very loud in rf'probjtion of the military conduct 
of Mjirnjont, and very anxious to convince us, that 
. the French had been overwhelmed onl^ by great 
superiority of numbers, and tliat the alljes might 
have comjJetely cut ofl* the retreat df Marmout 
towards Rbcims, if they had known how to profit 
by their success. 

Jiiiic 8th, w e left Laon at sunrise, and took the road 
to St Quintiii. For a fewmiles the road passes through 
the plain in which the town is placed, after which 
it enters a pass, fornjcd between ,tbe sloping hiJlsJ 
by w'hicli its boundary is marked.^ These bills *are, 
for the most part, soft and grpen, like those on the 
banks of the Yarrow in Scotland, but varied, in 
some places, by w’oods and orclmrds ; and their 
lower declivities are every where covered by vine* 
yards and gard^jn cultivation. Near their foot is 
placed the village of Cressy, which struck us as the 
most coniforUble we had seen in France- Tihe 
houses arc all nes^t and substantial, c<A*ercd with 
. excellent slated roofs, and lighted by large windows, 
each simouuded by a little gui^len, and (^hibiting 
a degree of conJfort rarely to be ntet with among 
the dwellings of French peasantry- On in* 
cjiiiry, wo found that tiiose peasants b^d long been 
proprietors of their houses, with the gardenjs attach- 
ed, and had each a vineyard tni the adjoining 
heights. Tl’he eftbets of "loyg established property, 
w^ere here very apparent in die habits *of comfort 
<iiul industry, which, in pre^ss pf dmo, it had in* 

• y 3 
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grafted upon the clispositioix? and wishes of th^f' 

' people. 

After passing the ridge of little hills, through • 
hanks clothed with Hanging woods, the road desc^nids 
into a little circular valley* surroufjded*bu all sides 
by rising ground^', which presented a scene of the 
' most perfect rural beauty. The upper part of the 
hills were covered with luxuriant woochs, wliose 
' flowing outline .suited the expression of softness 
and repose, by which the scene was distinguished ; 
on ^the declivities^ below the wood, the vineyauds, 
garden and fruit-trees, covered the sunny banks 
which descended intorthe plain, while the lower part 
. of the valley was filled widi a village, embosomed in 
fruit-trees, ornamented only by a simple spire. It 
is impossible for language to convey an adequate 
idea of the beauty of this exquisite scene ; it united 
the interek of romantic scenery with the charm of 
cultivated nature, anfl seemed placed in this seques- 
tered valley, to combine all that ww|s delightful in 
' rural life. When we first beheld it, the sun was 
newly risen ; his increasing rays threw a i^ft light 
over the wooded hills, and illuminated the summit 
of the village spire; the grass and the vines were 
still jittering in the morning dew^ and the songs of 
1 the peasants ^ere hear^ on all sides, cheering the 
w jt>e^iphjng of their early labour. The marks of 
; cqitivatioii^harnionize^with the expression by which 
the scene was characterized ; they were emblematic 

and had a tendency to 
ll^^pinc^iary that in this seques? 



•tored spot the buinan Species shared in the fulness of 
uni versa! joy. $ 

As wo descended into the valley, we perceived a 
grc* 7 t chateau near the western extremity of’ the vil- 
lage of FodVangJ which appeared still to be inhabit- 
ed, and had none of the appearance of decay by 
wdiich all that we had hitherto seen were distinguish- 
ed. It belongs to the Chevalier Biancas, who is 
proprietor of this and seven or eight of the adjoin- 
ing villages, and whose estates extend over a great 
pavt of the surrounding country.^* On enquiryr wc 
found that this great proprietor had, long before the 
revolution, pursued a most enlightened and indulgent 
conduct towards his peasantry, giving them leases of 
their houses and gardens of 20 or 30 years, and ne- 
ver removing any even at the expiration of that 
period, if their conduct had been industrious during 
its continuance. The good effects of this liberal 
policy have appeared in the most striking manner, 
not only in tfic ihereased industry and enlarged 
wealth of the tenants ; but in the moderate, loyal 
conduct'which they pursued, tiuring the eventful 
period of llic revolution. The farmers on this estate 
are some of the richest in France ; many bcin^ pos- 
sessed of a capitakof 15,000 or 16,000 francs, (from 
L.750 to L.800 Sterling,) i>vcry sum in that 
country, and amply sufficient for the management of 
the farms which tiiey possessed. Their*houses are 
neat and comfortable in the most remarkable degree, 
and the farm-stead ings, as cjftensivc and substantial 
as jn jjie most improved districts of EngV.nd. TTie^ 
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the government had exposed at a low price, to in- 
demnify the people for the lolses they had sustained 
during the continuance of the war. The crowds of 
grotesque figures v^hich thronged the streets, the 
picturesqhe , appearance of ^ the horses that were ex- 
posed to sale, and tlie fierce martial aspect of the 
grenadiers of the old guard, a detachment of whom 
were quartered in the town, rendered this scene 
truly characteristic of the French people. ' 

St Quintin is & neat, clean, and thriving town, re- 
sembling, both in the forms of the hous^cs, a)ul the 
opulsnce of the *r^id(llii4^ classes, the better sort of 
the county towns in England. It is the seat of con- 
siderable manufactures, which til rive Amazingly under 
the imperial government in consequence of the ex- 
clusion of the English commodities during the re- 
volutionary wars. The linen manufacture is the 
staple bx'anch of industry, and adbrds einploymcpt 
to the peasantry in th^ir own houses, in ev^ery direc- 
tion in the surrounding country, which is probably 
the cause of the thriving prosperous appearance by 
which thf*y arc distinguished. The great c^iurch of 
St Quintin, though *liot built in fioe proportions, is 
striking, ^om the coloured glass of its windows, and 
its graat dimensions. 

The Frcn^h^ cultivation continpues, without any 
other change fiia^ the increased quantity of rye in 
fbe fields, and vegetables •roKud the cottages, to die 
frontier of French Flahders. Still the country ex- 
hibits one unbroken sheet of corn and fallow ; no in- 
dosures are to be secn/and little wood varies the 
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uniformity of the prospiect- In crossing a high ridge 
which separates St Quiiitin from Canibray^ the road 
passes over the great canal from Antwerp to Parer, 
which is here carried* for many niilcs tlirongh a tun- 
nel under ground. This great work was ^commenced 
under the administration of M* Thrgot, but it was 
not complctul till the time of Bonaparte, who. em- 
ployed in it great numbers of the prisoners N/houi 
he had taken in Spain. The magpitude of the un- 
dertaking may be judged of from the immense dcpll\ 
of jlic hollow whicli was ^ut for»it previous t^thc 
commencement of the tunnel, which is so great, that 
the canal, when* seen from th#i top, has the appear- 
ance of a little stream. The course of the tunnel is 
marked on the surface of the ground by a line of 
chalky soil, which is spread above its centre, and 
• which can be seen as far as the eye can reach, stretch- 
ing over the vast ridge by which the country is tra- 
versed. * * 

At the distance of three miles from the town of 
Cambray, the road crosses the frontiers of French 
Flaiidcif. We had long been looking for tliis tran- 
sition, to discover if it still exhibited life striking 
change described by Arthur Young, between the 
effects of the despotism of old Frante, which de- 
pressed agriculture, and free sjSrit of the Bur- 
gundian provinces, which cheriiSicd and protected 
** it.’’ No sooner had wepCrossed the, old line of 
demarcation between the French and Flemish pro- 
vinces, than we were immediately struck with the 
diffip-eiice, both in tlie aspect of the i^pimtry, the 
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mode of cultivation, and the conditiAi of the people. 
The features of the landiKiape assume a totally dif- 
ferent asj>ect; the straight roads, the dipt elms, the 
houndles*' plains of"“Frai)ce arc i:o longer to be seen ; 
and in the?r place succec:Ls a tliirkly wooded' soil 
and cnltivated country. The number of villages is 
infinitely increased; the village spires rise above the 
woods in every direction, to mark the antiquity and 
the extent of the population : the houses of the pea- 
sants arc detached fi*om each other, and surrounded 
with fruit trees, O’* gardens kept in the neatest order, 
and all the fcatdi’es of the landscape indicate the 
long established prosperity by which the country has 
been distinguished. 

Nor is the difference less striking in the mode of 
cultivation which is pursued. Fallows, so common in 
France, almost universally’^ disapjH'ar ; and in their 
place, numerous crops of beans, pease, potatoes, 
cafrots and endive are to be met with. In the cul- 
tivation of these crops, manual ^'iboiir is universally 
employed ; and the mode of cultivation is precisely 
that which is carried on in garden busbaiuky. TIic 
crops are uniformly laid out in svVjall j)atchc.s of an 
acre or thereby to each species df vegetable; which, 
comliined wfth die extreme minuteness of the culti- 
gives ^he cciintry under tillage the appear- 
of a great ktichcn garden. This singular prac- 
tice, which^is universab in* Flanders, is probably ow- 
ing to the great use of the manual labour in the 
operations c>f agricultui*e. Rye is very much culti- 
vated, and^Torms the stapld foodof the peasantry. 
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The crops of barlc}^, oats, rye, and clover 

struck us as exceedingly heavy, but not •nearly so 
<^!can as those of a similar description, in the best 
agricultural districts of our own •^;oiintry. , 

But it is priiic’.pallj^ in the condition, lAanncrs and 
comfort of the people that the d«fference between 
tlie French and Flemish provinces consists. E-very 
thing connected with the lower orders, indicates the 
iniluencc of long-established prosperity, and the pre- 
valence of habits produced by the uninterrupted en» 
joymciit of individual opulence. The population ot^ 
Flanders, both French and Austrian, is perfectly 
astonishing; the^viflages forn\ an almost uniiitei*- 
rupted line through the country ; the small towns 
are as numerous us villages in other parts of the 
world, and seem to contain an extensive and com- 
•fortable populatioii. These small towns arc .parti- 
culary remarkable for the number and opulence of 
the middling classes, resembliitj; in this as wellfis 
other respects, the flourishing boroughs of Yorkshire 
and Kent, antf aflbrding a most striking corurast to 
those of n very opjjosite descriji^ion, whicK we had 
recently passed tlft'ough in France. • 

The cottages of tBe peasantry, lx>th in the villages 
and the open country, arc, in the highest decree, 
neat, clean, and conifortable j built forjthe most part 
of brick, and slated in the roof; no>here exhibiting 
the slightest symptoms dilapidation. These houses 
have almost all a garden attached to them, in the 
cultivation of which the po^r people display, not 
only extreme industry, But a degree of taisje superior 
YQlnU .. z * 
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to ^Ijat n yit be expected frdmTfieir condition in, 
life : ThO inside bore the marks of great comfort, 
both from the cleanness which every where prevailed, 
and the costly natuVe of the fornitwre with which 
they were filled. Nothing’^ could be more pleasing 
than the appearance of the windows, every where in 
the best repair, large and capacious, and furnished 
with shutters on the outside, painted green, which, 
together with the bright whiteness of the walls, gave 
,the whole the appearance of buildings destined for 
ornamental purposes, rather than tlie abode of the 
lower orders of the people. 

Cambray is a nea^ comfortable town, containi ng 
! 5,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by fonifications 
in tolerable repair, but which, when w^e passed them, 
WTre not armed. It was once celebrated for its mag- 
nificent cathedral, reckoned the finc5st in France : but 
a few ruins of this great building alone have escaped 
the fury of the pedjple, during the commencement 
of the revolution. These trifling remains, however, 
were sufiicient to convey some idea ol’ tbc beautiful 
proportions in which the whole had been lionstruct- 
cd ; they resembled much the finest part of Dry- 
biir^i Abbey, in Scotland. Ttfe modern catbcdral, 
built near tJie site of the old one, 1ms a mean ex- ^ 
terior* bht pissesses considerable splendour in the 
insiile. ! 

From Cftnibray to f^Valenciennes, the features of 
(he country continue the same as those we have just 
described. , Tlie surface of the ground is still flat, 
j a^nd cultiviited in every part with the utmost care, in 
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Jthe garden style of husbandry. We were particularly 
struck, in this distrief, by the quantity of drilled 
crops, the admirable order in* which they* are kept, 
and the vast numbers of people,^ both men, women, 
and children, who nppcj^red engaged in tfieir culti-^ 
Viition. Nothing, indeed, but the j^reat demand for 
labour, occasioned by the use of manual labour in 
husbiindry, could have produced, or could support 
the great •population by which Flanders has always 
been distinguished. • • 

Valenciennes, situated in one of the finest districts 
of Flanders, is likewise a well i)uilt, comfoiTablc 
town, built cnti\;el3k of brick, and surrounded by 
magnificent fortifications, in admirable repair* As 
this was the first well fortified towm which we had 
seen, it was lo us a matter of no ordinary interest, 

^ which was encreased by the remembrance of the 
celebrated siege which it had undergone from the 
English army at the commencement of the reveju- 
tionary war. We were shewn the point at which 
the Engli^ll fenced their entrance ; and the jjumber- 
Icss mar}j;s of cannon-balls which their art/llery had 
occasioned during the siege, were still vneffaced. 
Though the modern fortifications, built after the 
model of Vauban, have not the romantic or jpictu- 
vcscpic aspect wlfich belongs to ih^ 8g<^c] towers 
of Montricul, Abbeville, or *Laon,‘or the more ruin- 
ous walls of the (own df ionway, yet they present 
a pleasing spectacle, arising^ partly from the regu^ 
larity of the forms themselves, and partly from the 
association vrith which they are connecjtgjl., 

J5 2 ' 
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From Valenciennes to Mons, the country is still 
fiat, thoii^Tli the cultivation aVd the aspect of the 
scene is Somewhat varied from what had been ex- 
liibited by the districts of Freuqli Flanders, iliroii^li 
which W’c had previously passed. It lies lower, ’and 
appears more subject to inundation : i>itchos ap- 
}>ear at intervals, filled with water, and extensive 
meadows arc to be seen, covered with rank and 
, luxuriant grass. The cultivation of grain an<l green 
crops is l\iss frequent, and in their stead, vast tracks 
of rich pasture coyer the face of the country. Much 
w'ood is to be se^.'n on all sides, often of great* di- 
mensions; and the population appears still as great 
as before. The villages succeed one another so fast, 
iis almost to form a continued street; and theninn- 
bcrlcss spires which rise Over the woods in every 
direction, prove that this nuiiiber of inhabitants ex- ^ 
tends over the whole coiintrj^ 7'hc cottages still 
co^ltiIUIO neat and comfortable; not jneturesque to 
a painter’s eye, but exhibiting the more delightful 
appeiira»cc of individual prosperity.* Their beauty 
is much t^ncrcased by tlie quantity of woo<i, or the 
variety of fruit-trees with which tlie villages are in- 
terspersed. nierc are many coal-pits in this coun- 
try, find a great deal of carriage of this valuable 
mineral on tl^ principal roads. 'I'hcy present a 
scene of infinitely more'biistle and activity tluin the 
richest parts of France. • We met a great number 
of waggons, harnassed^ and equipped like those in 
England; and the quantity of carriages remindeil 
u$, in sbmejj^j^rec, of the extraordinary appearance. 



in this respect, which the approach to our own capi* 
tal presents ^ a state of things widely clifjbrent from 
tile desolate c/ittussccs which the interior^bf PVance 
exhibits. Evor^ tlihig in thcrfimall towns and vil- 
lagts bore ^ the niarks of activity, industry, and in- 
creasing prosperity. We passed |vith much interest 
over the celebratctl field of battle of Jem appe,- where 
the remains of Austrian redoubts arc still visible. 

Monsj'the frontier town of Austrian Flanders,, was , 
once a place of great strength, &nd underwent a 
dreadful siege din ing the wars of the Duke of MaiT- 
botoiigh ; but its ramparts are ifow disinantlefl, ac- 
cording to the .ruinous policy of Joseph IL The 
square in the town is largo, and has a striking 
appearance, owing to the picturesque and varied 
forms of the houses and public buildings of which it 
^ is Ibrnied. From the summit of the great steeple, 
to which you are conducted by a stair of 353 steps, 
there is a rnagiiificcnt view owiir the adjacent coun- 
try to a great distance. It is, for the most part, 
green, owing to the immense quantity of laj^l under 
pastui agr, and clothed in eve^y directiorr with ex* ^ 
tensive woods. Wit a considcralile distanc;^ we wore 
shewn the w^oods «ind heights of Malplaquet^ the 
scene of one of the Duke of Marlborough’s <great 
victories, of whiclf the people still sp^dko, as if it had 
been one of the recent occurrences* ot the war. Tliis 
town, when we visited it, •was completely filled ivith 
Prussian and Saxon troops, Vhose intrepid martial 
api>earance, bespoke that undaunted character 1^ 
which they have been distinguislietlr in (^he mentor- . 

Z3 
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ftble actiolis, of which this country has since been 
the theatre. 

On leading Mons, on the road to Brussels, you 
quit the low swampy plain in, which the town is 
situated, andascend a gcntlohill, clothed Avith wood, 
in the openings of which, many beautiiul views of 
the spires of the city are to be seen. The hill it- 
self is composed entirely of sand, and would bo 
reckoned a rising ground in most other countries, 
but it forrus a pleasing variety to the level plains of 
Flanders. From^ thence to Brussels, a distance of 
HG lAiles, the scenery is beautiful in the greatest de- 
gree. Unlike the flat surface v.dujph prevails over 
most parts of this country, it is charmingly varied 
by hills and vallies, adorned by beautiful woods, 
whose disposition resembles rather that of trees in a 
gentleman’s park, than what usually occurs in an 
agricultural country. The cottagep, over the whole 
of •this district, are «parUculariy pleasing; every- 
where white-washed, clean and comfortable; half 
hid by j^profusion of fruit-trees,' or the aged stems 
oJ' elm and ash. ^ 

^Brain-\e*Compte,^Ualle, and a number of smaller 
towns through which the road wpasscs, are distin- 
guislied by the neatness of the houses, and the num- 
ber and opufeii^e of the middling*classes of society. 
The valleys are atlmirably cultivated in agricultural . 
or garden fausbuudry, and riterspersed wdth nume- 
rous cottars ; the genrte slopes are laid out in grass 
or pasture, and the uplands clothed with luxuriant 
woods* . Uj^on the whofc, the^sccncry between Mons 
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{incl Brussels tlio most clelifrlitful wo had ever 
seen of a similar description, both from thf richness 
and extent of tlic cultivation ; the appearance of 
public and privcUe property, wliich was unceasingly 
oxhfbited; |hc lieautiful arariety of the gi'onnd, and 
the charming disposition of tlie waods which termi- 
nate the view. The village spires, whose summits 
rise above the distant w'oods in every direction, in- 
creased ittc eflcct which the objects of nature were 
fitted to produce, both from the* beauty* of their 
forms themselves, and the plcasinjj reflections whicli 
they aw’iiken in the mind. * • 

We passed throfigh this beautiful country, in a 
fine summer evening, in the middle of June. The 
heat of the day bad passed : the shades of evening 
were beginning to spread over the lowland country ; 
the forest of So^gnies was still illuminated by the 
glow of the setting sun, while his level rays shed a 
peaceful light over the woodsy which skirt the field 
of Waterloo. We little thought that the scene, 
which was no^ expressive only of rest ai:\^ happi- 
ness, shauld hereafter be the theatre of mortal com- 
ba\: that the siwne sun which seemed npw to 
amid tlie blessings? of a grateful wwld, should so 
soon illuminate a field of agony and^ death f and 
that the ground,* which w^c now trod with no other 
feelings than admiration for the beauty of nature, 
was destined to beconid the field of deathless glory 
to the British name. * * 

The state of agriculture from Cambray to Brus- 
sels, both in French send Austrian Flai^ers, is ad- 
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niirablc. No fallows are any where lo be seen, anil 
in their }'lace, ^rcon crops, of which beans, peas, 
carrots, ivc. form the principal })art. These green 
crops are kept vciy clean, and all worked by the 
spade or hoe, which ♦furnishes employment to^ tlu 
immense populnlion, which is diffused over the 
country* Cro})s of r3*e, which, wlien we passed 
them in tlic middle of June, were in full car, are 
every where very common ; indeed, rye broad seems 
to be tke staple food of the peasantry. Much 
wheat, barley, and oats, are also cultivated, w'ith a 
great deal of sai*ifoiii and clover, which is n^ver 
pastured, but cut, and carrieti 'green into the stalls 
of the cattle. No inclosurcs are to be seen, except 
round the orchards and gardens which surround 
the villages; and indeed, lences would be a use- 
less waste of ground in a country where every cor- 
ner is valuable, and no cattle are ever to be seen iu 
tlic open fields. The soil seemed to be excellent 
throughout the whole country; sometimes sandy, 
and som^^times a rich loam ; and* the Vrop, both of 
corn, beans and grass, heavy and luxuriant; With 
th^ exception, howcWr, of the gwiin crops, vyhfth 
are generally drilled, the fields% are not nearly so 
dcaivas in the best parts of England, 
t The form sttffadings and impleiilfents of husbandry 
in all jp^rts of J^laaiders, are greatly superior to those 
in 'Prance. waggon® tire not only more nu- 

ineroua on* the roads,^but greatly neater in their 
' Construction than in France; the ploughs are of a 
f better co^ ah^ the farm offices, both more 
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* extensive, and in better repair. Every thing, in short, 
indicated a much inor5 improved and opident class 
ol’ agriculturists, ^and a country in which tlic funda- 
mental expences of cultivation Jiad long been in- 
curred. * . * 

Near Cambniy, the wages of ^labour arc one 
franc a-day. Near Valenciennes, and from thjit to 
Mons, they are from 1 franc to 25 sous, that is, from 
lOd. to llidd. From Mons to Brussels, and round 
that town, from 1 franc to 30 sotis, that^is from 
lOd. to 15d. The rent of land was stated in French* 
FJafidcrs at 20 francs, and the prj^e 1000 franc# 
‘marcoii i and from iV^alencicnncs to Mons, from 35 
to 50 francs; but we could nfiver accurately ascer- 
tain \^hat proportion a marcoti bore to the English 
acre. 

One thing, as already hinted, is most remarkable 
in the Flciiiisli husbandry, and prevails universally 
over the country, viz. the smaljhess of the subdivi- 
sions into which the farms arc divided. There are 
scarce three {Pcres in any part of Flander^in one 
spot, be^dng the same species of crop. Imgeneral, 
the patches of bcjpis, clover, rydj or wheat, are about 
half an acre or thereby, and never exceed two or three 
acres. In our own country, we, had been accu^om- 
cd to associate theee small patches wi^*bad cultiva- 
tion ; but they are by ho means^ s^iptomatic of 
this state of things iii*this country. It is proba- 
bly owing to the quantity <Jf land in tHe hands of 
the peasantry, and the great use of manual labour 
. m tlicir system of husbandr)^ 
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The size of the furiiis is exceedingly various in 
the distrfcts of Flanders* which we have visited. 
From* Ca^abray to Valenciennes, tliey were called 
from 200 to 300 mcci'CGlis ; but from Mons to Brus- 
sels, an exceedingly well cultivated di.*»trict, tlry 
seldom exceed from 50 to 100 marcoth ; which, as 
as far as we could judge, was not above from 25 
to 50 acres. That the size of the farms is in gene- 
ral exceedingly small, appears obviously* from the 
immense* nuiiibcl of farm houses wdiich arc every 
tvhere to be seen. The course and mode of culti- 
vation appears t© be precisely the same on the 
great and the small farms. « 

The state of the 'people, both in French anti 
Austrian Flanders is exceedingly comfortable ; of- 
fering the most striking contrast to. their external 
appearance in most parts of France. The houses 
of the peasantry, which arc every where built of 
bi^ck, are neat an4 substantial ; in most places 
wirite-washed, with neat green window-shuttprs on 
the outride. Their roofs are oPslatcy and all parts 
of the building arc kept in the best possible repair. 
Most of the houses have gardens attached to them, 
which are uniformly cultivated nilh the utmost iii- 
idusti^. Almost all tliose cottages and gardens lie- 
ilpng in properjiy to the peasants ; **and no poor man, 

. if he hus been able to amass a little capita), finds 
jsj^kny difficulty in purchasings small freehold. 

The interior of these cottages appearctl much 
b^ter replenished with furniture, than those ol’ a 
similar clcs^HpUon ih '^France. Not the smallest 
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• traces of dirt arc to be seen, either in the exterior 
or the interior of tlic peasants dwelling. Their 
dress, as in France, is in general neat and substan- 
tial, covered ^\xth a light blu^ 6inock-f|;ock, and 
witliout any appearance*of abject want* The wo- 
men, in general, appeared handsome and very well 
clad. Every thing, in short, bespoke a rich, pros- 
perous, and happy population. 

Buussels is a large, populous, and, in^nany re- 
spects, a handsome town. It stands upon the side 
of a liilJ, the lower part being t.htf old town, and the 
higher the fasludna*blc quarter^ Near the centre of 
the old town is placed a square of considerable size, 
surrounded by high antiquated buildings of a most 
remarkable construction; and the Hotel de Villc^ 
» which occupies nearly one of its sides, is ornamented 
bj^ a high Gothic spire of the lightest form, and the 
most exquisite proportions. Tlie Cathedral is lai^e, 
and lias two massy towers in front ; but the effect of 
the interior, which^ would otherwise be grand, 
from itfcf immense size, is nityph injured by statues 
affixed to the pilJars, and an intermixture »f red and 
white colours, witlAvhich the walls arc painted. In 
this Cathedral, as well as in the cliurcjjies tbrhugli- 
out Flanders, whrdi wc visited, we w^etuuch struck 
by the numbers of people who att^ded sc^rvice, and 
the earnestness with whfeh^ they seemejl to particii- 
pate In religious duty; — a spectacle which was the 
more impressive, from the ^evity or negligence with 
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which we had been accustomed to sec similar ser- 
vices attended in France. 

Tlie Parc^ which is an immense square of splendid 
buildings, inclosing^a great space, covered with fine 
timber, is probably the most magnificent square in 
’ Europe. The R*oyal Palace, and all the houses of 
the nobility, arc licre situated. There is nothing of 
the kind, either in Paris or London, which can be 
• compared with this square, either in extent, the 
beauty oV the private houses, or the richness and 
variety of the woeds. 

At Brussels, we saw. 1500 British troops on pa- 
rade, in the great s^quare. We were particularly 
struck with the number and brilliant appearance of 
the officers. It would be go’ng too far to say, tliat 
they understood their duty better than those of the 
"allied armies; but they, unqucLiicnably, have in fi- < 
nitely more of the appearance and manners of gentle- 
jn<Jh. The proportion of officers to privates appear- 
ed much greater than in the other European armies ; 
but the0{:mmon soldiers had not nearly so sun- burnt, 
weather-beaten an appearance. Among thh British 
troops, the Highlanders resembled more nearly the 
swarthy aspect of the foreign soklttrs. The discipline 
of these troqps was admirable; they were much be- 
loved by the ^inhabitants, who recounted with de- 
light numerous instances of their humanity and mo- 
deration. Jn this respect, they formed a striking 
contrast to the Prussians, whose abuses and vofacity 
were uniformly spoken ^of in terms of severe repro- 
bati£»n. ^ “ 
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Tlie lampaits at Bi;p$scls, especially in the uppci> 
parts of the town, are plant^l witli trees, jj^id afford 
a delightful walk, commanding an extensive view 
over the adjaccivt conutry. Thcf favqurite*promen- 
ade at Brussels, iiowcverj is the Alta VHta^ situated 
two miles from the town; on the^oad to Antwerp, 
which forms a drive oft two miles in length, under 
the shade of lofty trees. It was filled, when we stuv 
it, with numerous parties of officeijp of all nations, 
principally German and British ; and w^e could npt 
help obsei^ving, how much more bwlliant the appear- 
ance of our own countrymen was, than tlieir bre- 
thren in any other service. Indeed they are taken 
from a different -class of society : in Uie continental 
states, men, from inferior situations, enter the army 
with a view to obtain a subsistence; in the British 
' service alone, n^v^n of rank and fortune leave thq » 
enjoyment and opulence of peaceful life, to share in 
the toils and trie hardships of iVar. • . 

The Chateau of Lucken, now^ the royal dwelling, 
stands on an eminence ip the vicinity of Brussels, 
commahtliitg a delightful viewtovesr the environs of 
the city, There*arefew views in Flandef^ so mag- 
nificent as that from the summit of , this palace* It 
is surrounded by ^eautiful gardens an<^ shtubbieries, 
laid out in the English atyle, luitll^arranged with . 
much taste. , ^ 

Xhe vicinity of Brussels is so much clothed with ^ 
wood, as to resemble, when seen^ from this spires of 
the city, a continue .foregt. To the south^wri^sti f 
indoe«|, the whole oouptry is covered vWth 
'ydU'J^ ' Arf 



forest of Suip^nie^y clothing a range of gentle Iiillb, 
^vhiih sti^Meh as far as the field of Watciloo. The 
\aucties of wood sceneiy, which it cxlnbits, arc ex- 
ceedingly beautiful , suid, in many^ placid, the oakb 
grow to an immense siz<^ and present the must 
picturesque appearance. It was from this forest 
that Bonaparte obtained like timber for his great 
naval arsenal at Antwerp. 

To the south of Brussels, in the direction of 
Liege, and in the environs of that town, the country 
is covered with innuincrablc cottiges, in the neatest 
order, inhabited by manufacturers* who cauy on, 
hi their t/uon houses^ tjie fabrics for which that city is 
so cclcbiated. 'riiese cottageis ha\c all their gar- 
dens and bouses in propel ty; and tlie appearance 
of prosperity, which their dwellings unifuiinly ex- 
hibit, as well as the neatness of ihur dress, and tho 
costly nature of their fare, demonstrate the salutary 
iniluence, wliich tliis^intcrmixtuic of manufacturing 
and agricultural occupation is fitted to Ija\e on the 
c haractb^i and habits of the loWcr orders of society. 
It resembles, in this particular, the stale of the 
people ih the West Riding of \*oikshire, and in 
the beautiful scenes of the vale of Clloucesier. 

lit tlie ne^libomhocHi of Brussels, the condition 
of the peasant) y appeared exceedingly comfortable. 
Their neat gardens, their substantial dwellings, their 
•comfbrtabtp dress, indicated here, as elsewhere in 
Flanders, the effects of long-contjtmcd and general 
prosperity* Mo^ of these bouses and gardens be- 
^longuin property to the peasants; others arc hired 
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• iiom the proprietors of the f^rouiul, but >\Iicn tiil^ i ? 
the cabc, lhe\ generally have the «iJvaiitag(#of a long 
lease, 'i'he peasants coiuplameil, in the bittei Cbt 
tcruis, of th( ta\eb si|)c] cojitvibntions of thj FienclN 
frt.ofng that^tho public b^ndens liad been inoiv than 
f]ua(iriiplc(l since they were sepaKik'd fioiii the Au- 
^tiian (lo\(.rnment, of which they still bpoke in teims 
ol aflUlion and ngret. The unpotfonciei^ei oi* land- 
tax, unde Ktlu rrciich, amounted to one-fiflh of the , 
lent, or *i () yv / ctniL The want's ol laboin \fere from 
] ■> s to one fi anc a-da\ ; but the l»boiucr dined witlS 

the hiriner, his employer. ^lost^f the land wa* laul 
Ckut m gartun cuhivition, and <j\crv\vhcre tilled with * 
the utmost care. The boil appealed rich and triable ; 
and tlie crop--, both of agiicultural and garden pio- 
duce, w'cre extremely heavy. The rent was stated 
» as varying fr<ini ijp francs to 1 50 francs jofijfiafiHf 
which appeared to be about ihrccTouiths oi an, 
acre* • • 

One thing struck us extremely in the condition of 
the people^ botli heW and in other parts of^Flanders 
— tlie suftptuous fare on wbiclijthcy live. If is a com- 
mon thing to sde artisans and mechanics bluing 
down to a dinner, Jt a table d'hote, of ten or twelve 
ditohes ; such a dinner as would be es^mefl tjxccl- ' 
lent living in England. The low(^ orders of the 
people, the day labourt^rs and peasants, seemed to 
li\c, generally speaking, ih a very comfq^toble man- 
ner. Vegetables form a Uu’gc portion of their food, 
and they are raised in la(ge quantities, and great 
nerfection. in all war t^ of the country. 

Alt 2 
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On leaving Brussels, we took the road to St Ma- 
liries an^ Ant\^ erp. The surface of the ground the 
^hole way is peifectly flat, and much intersected by 
canals, oil wh.ose banka* much o'iclj^^ pasture is to be 
seen. For ihe first sAx miles, the road^is variccl by 
chateaus and laid out in the stiff nntic|uated 

<ty}e of Frencli gardening. The cultivation between - 
Brussels and St Malines, is all conducted in tlic 
garden style, ^ and with the most inconipi'uable neat- 
ness ; but the cottages are formed of wood and 
mud, and exhibited more s^miptorns of dilapidation, 
than in any other j)ait of the country which we had 
‘■een. Whether this was the consequence oi tlio 
rinirrials of wdtich they are built, or was the re- 
sult of some local institution, w^e were unable to 
determine. 

VVe saw a body of 3000 Pinissie/a Umd^ehr enter 
Brussels, shortly before w e left the city. The ap- 
petirancc of these men w^as very striking. They had 
just terminated a march of miles, under a burn- 
ing sun, v and were all covered with cTust and sweat. 
Notwithstanding ihejmilitary service in which they 
had been engaged, they still boie the appearahcc 
of tlu ir country occupations ; their sun-burnt faces, 
their* rflgj^ed features,, and massy limbs, bespoke the 
Ide of laborious indu>try to which 'they had horn 
habitunted. llity w»ore an uniform coat or frock, 
a niilltarv ^ap, and their aras and accoutrements 
wore in the most admirable order, but, in other re- 
spects, their dress was {|o other than what they had 
•4a*ona^t home. Tlie sight of these brave men told, 
language thtju words coiijfl ctii\cy, .tho 
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n;ric^"OUS oppression to Vhicli Prussia had lyen sub- 
jcctecl, and the unexaniplecl valour with vfcrich her 
people lind risen against the irop yoke of French 
doniuiion. TheJ^were not regular soldiers, raised 
for the ordinary service of the state^ and arrayed in • 
the costume of military life ; they were not men of 
a separate profession, maintained by goveriihient 
ibr the pu)*j^se3 of defence : they were the jieojjle of 
ihe country^ roused from their peaceftkl empic^ymciits, 
by the sense of public danger, and animated by • 
tlie heroic determination to avcng<> the sufferings of 
their native Innd.^ The young were .there, whoso 
limbs wxrc yet unequal to the ^^eight of the arms 
wliich they had to bear; the aged were there, whose 
strength liad beert weakened by a life of labour and 
care; all, of whatever rank or station, marched 
alike in the ranks wliich their valour ahd their pa- 
triotism had formed. Their appearance suited tlje 
sacred cause in which they had been engaged, and - 
marked the m«gniti^le of the efforts which their 
country h^d made. They were still, in some mea- 
sure/^ in the garb ^ of rural life ;* but the dejermina- 
tion of their step, ih'i soldier-like regularity of their 
motions,* and the enthusiastic expression their 
countenances, indi(?wted the unconqiicrp.01e spirit by 
which they had been animated, an<l tdld the great- 
ness of the sufferings wlt^ch Jiad, at last, awakened 

** The might that slumh^rb in a peasant's ann ” 


Ther^ is.^^o spectacle hi the moral history of 
A a 
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kind mo?;e' intcroeting or more subl{me, than that 
which wife exhibited by the pec^le of the north of 
Germany^ in the liyst war. During the progress of 
the disastrous wars which ^pcceedecf the French re- 
volution, the stages of Germany experienced all the 
miseries of protracted warfare, and all the degrada- 
tion of conquered power ; but amidst the suftcrings 
’ ^ind humiliation to which they were sul)|ecte3, the 
might, of Genijany w as concentrating its power ; 
"^the enthusiasm of her people was animating the sol- 
, dici^s courage, and the virtue of her inhabitants was 
sanctifying the soldiers camp ; and when at last the 
hour of retribution arrived, when tlie sufFerings of 
twenty years were to be revenged, and the disgrace 
of twenty years was to be effaced ; it was by the 
energy of lier people, that these ^^ufferings were re- 
venged, and the sacrifices of her people, thnt4hese 
vJx:tories were obtained. Crushed as they had been 
beneath the yoke of foreign dominion; shackled as 
they w^e by the fetters of for^^gn p^wer, and un- 
protected as they long continued to be, Ti;({m the ra- 
vages of hostile revenge; the people of Prussia 
boldly threw off the yoke, and hesitate^. Rot to en- 
£OUnte|f .all the fury of imperial ambitioi^ that they 
might redchrn the glory wlii^hjHheiir^ anc^tors had 
;|icq^fed, anti ^iS^nd thp land ' whKh their forefa- 
preserved, whie Attetyia yet hung in doubt 
^ %e cont^difl^ Powers : WbUC f 

was yet< pending on the 
the fhewj^oi^’body'^'bf the'^rdasian, 
dew to Imsi they left their Jjpnws, ihcir 
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families, anti ell that awis dear to them, without pro- 
vision, and without clefeiico : they trusted in God 
alone, and in the justice of their cause. This holy 
enthusiasm suppoittd them in many an h^ur of dif- 
ficulty, aii(> of tlan^i’ci, Vhen they veio left to its 
suppoit alone; it animated them tii the bloody field 
of Jutcibock, and ovei'thiew their enemies (*n the 
banks of. the Katzback ; H burnetl in the soldier’s 
breast unctCr the walls of I^eipsit, j^nd sustained the • 
soldiers Ibititude in the plains of Vauchaiilp: it ler- 
inhiated not till it had planted the Prussian^ eagle 
tictoiious on the^uinsof that^power, which had 
.ifTected to despise the efiWts of the Prussian 
people. 

The town of St Malines is exceedingly neat, and 
ornamented by a gicat tower, of hca\y architecture, 
producing a stllking effect from every part of the 
adjoining country. The interior of the cliurch, like 
all the other Catholic churchVs, is impressive (b an 
English spcctator^fiom the effect of its tast dimen- • 
sions. JTlie to\ia \\as entirely filled by l^ussian sol- 
diers, and landwchr of, the 4h’ussian corps dWmee 
of Bulow, who* w^nt through their cvoliAions in the 
txactest discipline. 

From St M^Jines to Antwerp the^ country is un- 
der n higher system of nmnagcinl^t, than in any 
other district of Flanders whicli had seen. It is 
thickly planted with trees, insomuch,* as, fiom aiii 
eminence, to ha^e the appearance of a continued 
forest. The landscape st^nery, seen through the 
openings of the woo^, and goucrallyVcimittatkrgritt 



a vilSgc spire, is exceedingly beautiful, and remind- 
ed ns of tlv scenes in Waterloo's engravings. Great 
quantities of potatoes and beans are to be seen in 
tbe fields, which arc kept in the niglicst state of 'cul- 
tivation. The number of the villages ib extremely 
great; but the, pec^ile, though so numerous, had all 
the appearance of being in a prosperous and happy 
Condition* ^ 

• On approaching Antwerp, the trees and houses 
aye all cut down, to give room for the fire of the 
cannoji-sliot from die ramparts of the fortress. Wc 
passed over this desolated space in the evening, soon 
after sunset, when the 'spires of the. city had a beau- 
tiful effect on the fading colours of the western sky. 
High over all rose the spire of the Cathedral, a most 
beautiful piece of the lightest Gothic, of immense 
height, and the most exquisite projioJtions. Though 
this building had stood for seven centuries, the carv- 
ing of the pinnacles, and the finisliing of the orna- 
ments, are at this moment as perft et as ihe day they 
were formfitl ; and when seen in shadow on even- 
ing sky, present a spectacle. which combines all that 
is majestic and graceful in Gothic, arcliitccture. 

After passing through the .numerous gates, and 
over tlic multiplied bridges which surround this for- 
tress we found eurselyes in the interior of Antwerp ; 
a 'City of great interest, in y^oasequence of the war- 
^'like pi'eparafeioiis of whidh it hod been the' the^re^ 
and the importance which- had been attached to it 
by both parties in tlie retent p ontest. It js an ex- 
-old city, evidently formed for a muq][i »iore 
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'extensive commerce than it has now for a long pe- 
riod enjoyed. The fofm of the houses is singular, 
grotesque and irregular, offering, at every ^urn, the 
most picturesque forms to a pain^fr■‘s eye. We were 
noon* conducted tp the faipous dock-yard^ construct- 
ed by Bonaparte, which had boen^the source of so 
much uneasiness taihis country ; and could not help 
being surprised at the shiallness of the means wiiich 
he had bet%j able to obtain tor the overthrow of our 
naval power. The docks did not appear to,us at all 
large ; but they are very deep, and during the siege « 
by the English and Prussian Iropps, contained 20 
sliips of the line, besides 14? frigates. When we saw 
them they were lying in the ScBeldt, and being all 
within two miles of each otiier, presented a very 
magniiiceht spectacle. 

^ In the arsenaV were 14? ships of the line on the 
stocks, ‘of which seven were of 120 guns; but these 
vessels were all demolished except one, shortly aljcr 
we left them, in virtue of an article in the treaty of 
Paris. Bonaparte 1^1 for long been exerting him- 
self to thpe utmost to form a ^reat naval ^ejmt at 
Antwerp ; he ha4 not only fortified the to^n in the 
strongest possible manner, but collected immense 
quantities of timber and other naval stores foj the 
equipment of a pcftverful fleet. The s];iips first built, 
however, had been formed of wood^ w4iich was so ill 
seasoned, that, ever siilte iheir construction, above 
200 carpenters had been employed annifally to re- 
pair the beams wliich were going to decay. 

In the citadel, which is afocautiful fortificatio n in/ 
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the finest orJcr, we conversed with various English 
soldiers who had been in the attack on Bergen-op- 
Zooiii, of^ which they all <pokc in terms of the utmost 
horror. Its tailuro>tbey ascrib<jtl not to any error in 
the plan ofc attack, which ^they all, agreed washiost 
skilfully combi ncfj, bat to a variety of circumstances 
which thwarted the attack, after'lts. success appeared 
to have been certain, Oui^ troops, they said, went 
round the ramparts, and carried every lottery ; but 
neglecting to sjfike the guns, the French came be- 
hind them, and parried the guns, they had recently 
captured, against dlemselves, Mach also was attri- 
buted to the hesitation occasioned by the dealli of 
the principal officers, and the unfortunate eilect of 
the discovery of some spirit cellars, from wdiich the 
soldiers could not be restrained. We were much 
gratified, by hearing the warm and,^<jnthusiastiG mair- 
ncr in which even {\%e private soldiers spoke qf their 
gaUant commander, ^Sir Thomas Graham. While 
we admired the frank, open, and independent spirit 
which th^se English soldiers in .garrison at Antwerp 
evinced, we could no^help observing, that- they did 
not converse on military matters, with nearly the 
same intelligence, or evince thb same reflection on 
the matimuvres of war, as those of the F reuch im- 
perial guard,® visith whom wc had ^oken in a former 
part of our joifrmy. 

Tliough jsucli extensive naval preparations had 
been going forww^ for years at Antwerp, there was 
not the slight^t appearance of bustle or activity in 
quays of the city. These were 
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as (IcsortctI, as if Aiitjiverp had boeu reduced to a 
Wishing village, indicating, in tlie stvongcsCmanner, 
that nothing but the habits of commerce, and the 
coiriniand of the can nurse fliat body ^f active 
seamen, who% foim the bnly foundatioft of naval 
power* V • 

There is a fine p<:‘4nre by Ocls in the church of 
St Paul’s, at Antwerp ; but the church itself is built 
in the nio^*-4iarbarous taste. Th^ cathedral is a 
most magnificent building, both in the outside and 
inside; and its spire, which is 460»feet in height, is 
probably the ‘finest specimen of light Gothic in the 
w orld. Its imnieifse aisles were ^filled at every hour 
of the day, by numbers of people, who seemed to join 
in the service wnth sincere devotion, and exhibited 
the example of a country, in which religious feeling 
was generally <li|%ised among the people— wdiich 
formed a striking contrast to the utter indifference 
to these subjects which universally prevails in France. 

It was not a^incre.vaiii threat on the part of Na- 
poleon, that he wouW burn the English aiaiiufac- 
tures. were informed at %\ntwerp by eye-wit- 

nesses, that they Iftid seen L.90,X)00 worth oT English 
goods burnt at oncc^ii the great square of that city; 
•till of which had been bought a7id for bj the 
Flemish merchants. The people ^en spoke in 
terms of great sorrow,^ of the ruift which tliis bar- 
barous policy had brought* upon the people of the 
countrif^s in which it was carried into effect. 

In the vicinity of Antwe|g), we walked over the 
Covlhtcr^D}jl;e (f ComeH^in^ wrhich was the samMff 
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such desperate conflicts between the army of the 
rrince of Parma, and the troops of the United Pro- 
^/inccs, who were advancing to the relief of Antwerp, 
The interest arising from the •remembrance of this 
memorable struggle, w'us ^increascll by the narrow^- 
ness of the groWd on which tb j action was main- 
tainecl, being a long dyk^ running across the low 
country, wdiich borders the banks of the Scheldt 
near Fort Lilkvand w'hich alone, of alKife surround- 
, ing country, was not immersed in water. Every 
foott^ therefore, 6f the ground of this dyke wdiich we 
trod, must have been the spot on which a desperate 
struggle had been maintained. In casting our eyes 
back to the distant spires of the city of Antwerp, we 
could not help entering, for an instant, into the 
feelings of the people who w^ere then besciged ; and 
remembering that these spires, *^/]iich now rose s6 
beautifully on the distant horizon, were then crowd- 
eel with peo})lc, wh6 awaited, in dreadful anxiety, iu 
the issue of the action that wyis th§n pending, the 
future ^te of themselves and tneir children. 

To those who takc^an interest in the delightful study 
of political economy, and who have examined the 
condition of the people in different countries, w ith a 
view to discover tlie causes of t.l|eir welfare or theif^'^ 
suffering, thf re is no spectacle so interesting as that 
which the situafion of the people in Flanders affords. 
The country is unifoiyily.populous in the extreme; go 
where you wall, you every where meet with the marks 
of a dense population 4 yet ^lowhcrc are die symp- 
"tOiiW/ of gej>eral misery 4 ^)be found; nowjjerifdoes 
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tlie pi'inclple of population seem to press beyond tht; 
limits usftifrned for tlie comfortable mainteiiance of 
the human Fhuj<4ers has ^‘xhihited, for 

cenmrifis, tlie inslunec of a rnmemu^, dense^ md. hap^ 
V}} Vopulaii(\i, It would perhaps not be unrea- 
sonable to coiK*f?j^ie, from this circumstance, that 
the doctrines now generally admitted in regard to 
the inc\;easc of tiie hniiian sjiecies, have been .re- 
ceived with little examination* Maif possesses in 
himself the principles rc<juisite for the regul!ition 
of the increase of the numbers of maiilcind ; and 
where the ifiducnce of government does not inter- 
fere with their operation, they are sulTicicnt to re- 
gulate the progress of population according to the 
interest and welfare of all classes of the people. 
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